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When you cannot sit down to eat without misgivings as 
to whether the meal will agree with you, take a dose of 
Guy’s Tonic afterwards. The food will be digested without 
Pain or Discomfort, and all the Nutriment it contains 
will bo Absorbed to Strengthen and Nourish the System 
generally. 

Continue with Guy’s Tonic for one Week — ^three doses 
a da)j — and your Digestive Organs will be capable of 
performing their work efficiently without help. This 
means better Appetite, good Digestion, stronger Nerves, 
purer Blood, greater Mental and Physical power, and 
improved Health. Is not such an inexpensive treatment 
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A Correspondent, writing from A Correspondent, writing from 
Birmingham, on October 23rd, 1903, St John's T<oad, East Ham, London, 
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*' 1 feel it my duty to write you My Wife has been a great 

** concerning the benefits 1 have bufierer from Indigestion and 

" derived from Guy’s Tonic I have General Dtbility. She often had 
‘ had a feeling of Depression and ” a most Depressing feeling after 

“ no Appetite — at least a healthy “ meals, accompanied with loss of 

** one One bottle of Guy’s Tonic “ Energy, etc At such times she 

“worked a quick change. If I “ gete a bottle of (:^uy’s Tonic, and 

“had not had personal proof 1 * always finds great relief after the 
“ should have myself doubted * third or fourth dose— in fact, a 
“ that Guy’s Tonic was such a “ small bottle of Guy’s Tonic makes 
“ boon/’ ' a new woman ot her ” 


G^ys Tonic creates Appetite y prevents Pain after Eatings 
Flatulence^ Nausea and Heartburn^ aids Digestion^ corrects Bilious- 
ness , and cures Indigestion — absolutely, Guy's 1 onic increases the 
Vitality y invigorates ike Nervous Systenty brightens ike Spirits^ 
dispels Lethargy y and imparts Strength to the whole System^ 
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A 5ix-ounce Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price i/il, is on nale at 
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“Rea^g betiireeit the fiaes’^ ~ 


Wlicn you consider tow. mucli detxradis k 

, it, what pan to more important to you than 

the state of your healih ? ' • 

often reveab a story more 

H If you are troubled with bad dr indifferent , 

health your capacities for work and pleasure are 
aflccled— 

interesting than* is at first 

you cannot get sufficient re^t or nourishment — 
even your life is threatened. Thousands of 
people, in all parts of the globe, 

apparent. Just read ** between 

maintain good licalth by occasionally taking 
BEEOIAM’S PO^LS, the best and safest medicine 
obtainable. It has been proved beyond doubt 

these lines** and something 

that B££CHAM*S PILLS arc Ihe most valued 
specific to keep health up to the right standard. 
One trial 

of great importance to 

•will convince you that, for restoring you to perfect 
condition, and keeping you so, B££QflAM*S POLLS 
are indeed Worth a Guinea a Eoi. 

you wriD be disd to^^ . • 
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THE JAPS AT HOME. 


CHAPTER L 

STREET LIFE IN YOKOHAMA. 

Yokohama, December ist. 

The first spare moment off shipboard one jumps into a *' jin- 
rikisha" to go round tte Japanese town. There is a considerable 
latitude in the spelling of the word, tlie above being that adopted by 
tlie guild of jinrikisha men on their tariff, card ; but for brevity I 
shall often use the shortest form yet attained by the word — riksha. 

The J>ricc5 charged by the jinnkys, or kuruma3^as, are rather 
shocking to the trades union estimate of the value of labour. You 
can drive an hour in a riksha drawn by one man for sevenpence- 
halfpenny, and he will wait an hour for twopence-halfpenny. In 
snowy or stormy weather he may claim 50 per cent, extra. 

If you prefer to hire by distance, and enjoy the privilege of having 
been born a Japanese, you can go half a mile for three-halfpence and 
a mile for threepence, though it must be admitted that no properly 
constituted riksha boy would take such a pittance from a Eurojw^aa, 

On the other hand, the Japanese currency is so much depreciated 
that you are only paying 75 to 80 per cent, of the nominal price ; and 
it is only in demoralised places like Yokohama that the rikslia guilds 
venture to charge such high i)rices. Even in Nagasaki, Eurot^eans 
who know their way about can get a riksha for a whole day at a frac- 
tion under eightccnpencc, and a Japanese, in country towns which 
are uncorrupted by loreigners, would not pay more than a shilling 
a day. 

I wish 1 had kept one of those riksha guild tariff cards. They 
are fine specimens of “ English as she is spoke " in Japan. 

One soon whirls past the dwarf avenue of typical winter-flower- 
ing Japanese trees, which divide Negeshiyama, the European town, 
frdm Shighio, the native towm, and a minute or two afterw'ards is 
in the Beaten Dori, one of the two native streets in which Europeam 
do most of theii shopping, the Honcho Don bping the principal. 


lo THE JAPS AT HOME. 

In Japan Americans are always reckon^ as Eniopeanst and all 
the Western nations together frequently regarded as EngH^. 

Before we went v^ery iar down this street, on this memorable first 
afternoon in Japan, wo came u]X)n a human W’ater-cart, who apj>arently 
does duty in Japan lor the ])crforated shi})'s boiler dear to bumble- 
dom in London, His apparatus consists only of two long cylindrical 
wooden* pails, suspended from the flat shoulder rod acclinlatised in 
Australia by the Chinese, and provided each with a long spigot plug- 
ging up a hole in the bottom. When lie is ready, he* pulls up this 
]ilug stick, and the water gushes out. I kodaked him : he evidently 
understood photography, lor his face betrayed an anxiety to be equal 
to the honour. 

One has^not to go far in Japanese- town to come across some 
variation of English, “Curio-dealers’* may possibly have observed a 
vacillation in O’s and N’s m ihoir patronesses* letters. The Star 
Hotel, by Biimboat Tom,** is evidently considered an irresistible 
attraction to tlie Anglo-Saxon sailor, wlyle Brantwcin is added m a 
corner to include the balance ol the Gothic race. And one has not 
to go far for a specimen of English as wliat Max Muller calls an 
agglutinative language : — 

“ Nipponekideinugaiscya, railwaystcamships, 

( ointhings-dealtt here ’* 

this last all m one word. 

One dealer offers his European patrons : — 

Healer and Manufacturer 

ov 

TOHTOIES PLU WORK LAGUER WARE 


AT’D 

OUIOS. 


And this is an hotel sign : — 

MOON HOUSE, 

W’iNES ANP Liquors 

v-'F IHB 

COFFEE UNO THE RESTAURANA 
B. MTSAWA. 

And now, if Max 0*RcII gauges riglitly the stage at which news- 
papers expect one to form an (‘stimatc ot a country, as I have jti«t 
begun to go down the first jajjanese street, I suppose I ought to 
“size up*' Japan. 


i 



STREET LIFE IN YOKOHAMA. " 

Japan is, after all, Japanese. Everyone you meet dbes not speaSjj 
English, and the coolies, at any rate, do not wear ** boxer ** hats’ 
though there is a matked inclination, in the Japs of very humble 
surroundings, to combine the Englishman's hat and boots with a 
Japanese costume, a white “ boxer " of the NoaJi's Ark pattern 
being the favourite, rain or shine. * 

•With the exception of Eurojiean hats and coarse European Ishoes, 
the lower order of Japanese for tlie most part adhcn?s to thejnational 
garb ; and the ladies of the higher classes arc rapidly returning 
to it. 

1 find Japan much odder tlian the shoemakers* bazaar at Athens, 
funnier even than the great bazaar m Constantinople — the Turk is 
so prcternaturally grave ; and one does not wish him to Ifb anything 
else, for he only laughs when he is angry or contemptuous. 

Japan is j^erhaps more characteristic and queerer than Ceylon, 
hut Ceylon has the advantage in colour. Whatever its woods in spring 
and the lacquer of its tem}>l<is may l)e, Japanese streets are neutral- 
1 in ted. One does not gel tlie glorious reds and greens of the old tiled 
roofs and broad jilantam leaves of Colombo, noi even the bright blues 
t)f China. 

1 think Japan iniglii be almost disa])pointing it it were not for the 
Henry-Irving-iii-Hanilet legs ot the coolies. With their }>icturcsque 
tunics and spinet logs, "they look as it they had been resurrected 
from the pictures oi Perugino or Pinturicchio. They arc varlets. 
slippered loons, as arrant as <‘vcr came iuri ol the Middle Ages : they- 
make the whole iilaru mediaeval. In tact. I doubt if one could give 
an Englishman a better idea ol unadulterated Japan than by recom- 
mending him to go to tli(‘ National (lallery and study the fifteenth 
century pictures, or to recall the olddashioned booths reproduced in 
the pasteboard “ Old London *’ at South Kensington, with their open 
fronts and pillbox insides, tlieir giotesque wares and ovei grown 
grotesque signs, their beetling loots and i>rojocting timbers. Their 
]>uniness to modern ideas, and their utter pictiiresqueness are parodied 
by the thousand in Tokyo and Yokohama. And tlie jerkins and 
trunk hose are there to match, not io mention quite a goodlv number 
of bow-and-arrow sliojis, and suits of armour e\jx>bed for the curia 
hunter. 

One of the first things that strmk im in the native towm was 
the resemblance betuevn lile in Jujian and life in Italy. Tlie 
Japanese are tlie Italians, as the Chinese are tlie Germans, ol the 
East. 

In Shigliio one can sec the double of the };oor Florcntme, wrap])ed 
in bis round cloak, who stands sunning himscll on the Lung* Arno, 
because he is too poor to liave even a scaldvio at home. I have 
already seen almost the identical cloak in a thick winter kimono of 
wc)bl, or chocolate-coloured leather. Tlie scaldmo, the charcoal 
finger-brasicr, which is the sole comfort ot tlu' poor Italian, has its 
exact counteriJcirt in flu; more expensive hibachi ; the rag and bone 
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;and 6fd metal shops of the Mex*cato Vecchio and its purUiena am jSirst V 

cousins to the Ttiambler curio shops of Japan ; and masses 

the same Curious jcoutrast pf ^nurious ecouotny with shiftleasiM^ 

They, too, are a laughing, light-hearted people, ctf 

little worth or prospect that dt-ath has no teiTors. They, too, to the , 
very fewest, are Nature's gentlemen in tbar manners, but treacherous* 
revengeful, and shifty in their bargains. They, too, are b6ru artists, 
and have all the indolence of the artistic teTni>erament so strongly 
that, without feudal influences, they produce nothing great as they 
did in the old days. The poor rather remind one of the Italian poor 
in appearance— clothes apart. 

And though their languages have no connection, whatever, philo- 
logically, Ae same liquid note belongs to the genius of both. Such 
words as Tokio, Kioto, Yokohama, Kara, Hakodate, would sound as 
natural under the blue winter sky of windy Tuscany as under the 
clear December skies of blusterous Japan. 

The Japanese, to the very lowest* have charming manners — a 
IK>lish like their incomparable lacquer, and said by old European 
residents to be no deeper, though as difficult to chip through. 

Those who have liad business dealings with L^oth nations infinitely 
prefer the Chinese to the Japanese. The Chinese nibble, but they 
never repudiate. According to the Enghsh merchants in Yokohama, 
the Japanese gives an order and when it is com[>leted repudiates it 
if he has any object in doing so. 

It is hard to pin a Japanese down in a bargain. He will never 
commit himself, and woe be to you if you go on trust, so say the 
oldest residents. A Ciiinaman's word is good enough, though the 
poor John's fingers are light. The Jajidnese does you wholesale, 
so says the merchant, and so says the sea captain, and so says the 
press in the privacy of hotel bars and crowded streets. (They only 
have to hold their tongues on paper.) 

In fact, their good-natured account of the japs' way of doing 
business reminds me of an Oxford friend who was being ^*hault?d'' 
by the College Dean lor some breach of a''adomic rules. He, of 
course, had some perfectly glib and naturai explanation. He was 
never taken aback, “ No. Mr. J.,-' said the Dean triumphantly, 

** that won't do this lime ; you told me the exact opposite last term,*' 

“ 1 know I did,” was the unabashed reply, ” but that W'as a he,” I 
knew that that man would prosper. At the present moment he is 
an editor of a great London newspaper, and 1 expect before many 
years to see him a shining light m the British Parliament — of coarse 
m the ranks of the party of respectability. 

There arc odd sights at every corner in Jajian. 

His Majesty's mail is carried by postmen in blue serge bicycle 
club costumes, with knee breeches and \vhite cotton gloves, but fre- 
quently no shoes or stockings. To make up for this, they invariably 
wear solar topees on their heads, though the Japanese do liiot uSc 
spun strokes. But the, queerest crew I have seen for many a day are 
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‘ ' in jsfaid 

iobli;; like extingifbhfers* : ' 

lyask my jimifclsba man, who priA^ Mmself /npcm’ tai ^, , , , 
who they are- He mswm in way, ior dealis m^dnJy Oirtle : 

p4rt of speech — nouns-—*' ch^lthpeorite/^al^S I have to He coiaifcenteihj; 
They look like a lot of kingcrabs. We pass , a small teiapte*,fettt W 
will riot pause to describe it, as there is sure to be an e^damic^iH^xnples • 
in subsequent chapters- , 

TKe mention of church people and temples reminds me that it 
is Sunday. The Jap even keeps Sunday in a way. There are more 
people idle than on other days, and the upper class Japanese make 
a holiday of it. So do many of the Chinese, who go up to Tokyo 6y 
rail (second class, not third), gorgeously attired in apple-green and 
sky-blue brocades and white silk stockings, smoking tigars of the 
largest size. The Japs observe Sunday as they wear a European hat, 
because it stamps them as a superior class. Tliey would keep the 
Jews' Sabbath, too, if it was " smart enough. 

It isn't due to the missionaries, for whom they have the most un- 
disguised contempt. The well-bred Japanese shudder to think of 
missionaries, while the poorer class do not keep the Christian Sunday 
at all, but go on trading as usual, though they may possibly feel 
grateful for a day on which Christian shops are shut, and Christian 
buyers driven to the counter of the unbeliever (as we are literally, in 
jinrikishas, to-day). 

Even odder than the postman is the key-smith, with a beautiful 
brass-bound cabinet containing his looI=i, fringed with a regular pawn- 
shoj) of old keys. His cabinet has delightfm littl<» drawers- Every 
specimen of the Japanese cabinet-maker's work has these drawers 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, which fly open and close in the 
most unexpected manner. These tool cabinets, especially those which 
are made by workers for thoir own use, arc veritable works of art, 
and seldom obtainable by foreigners. 

None of the men look as if they wore anything but hose on their 
legs, which are far more suggestive of a Christian's legs before he puts 
on his trousers than after. 


The Benton Dori, though a fair street to shop in, is not a very 
interesting one for native life. It is desperately anxious to be Euro- 
pean in its diaUele^ thougli owned exclusively by Japanese. So it 
has a Ptgcew-English (is not this very word a corruption of Business^ 
English ?) signboard over every door, and asks Christians a Jewish 
rate of profit. But to-day an ancient native, quite a Japanese Seneca, 
with a shaven head and wrinkled check, and a utigligi Roman senatorial 
dress, has strayed in, and is jesting gra%Tly with a friend. We stop 
to take a sun picture of him (to this day I remember the dreary Latin 
hexameter poem I had to write when I w^as at Cheltenham, on Pho- 
tography.*’ under the clasbical alias of Sol Pkcior), and tlicn say to 
the jinrikisha man : — 

You go better street; more Japanee** , 
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.He rattles ps off at a hand, gallop (and there is a good deal o( 
rattle in a gallojphig riksha) to Ihe street where most of the native 
theatres are. I won’t describe them now ; there is sure to be an 
epidemic of theatres, too, in subseqnent chapters. This street is also 
fuller of native life than any qther, for here they do their lounging. 

All along the street, carrying funny little Jap babies in hoods 
upon their backs, are big sisters or young mothers— one cfin never 
be very* sure wliich, in Japan — for the Japanese mature like rabbits, 
and don't look grown up until they are grandparents. 

One hardly ever sees a grey-headed man in Japan. It is such a 
qpeer, contradictory, upside down sort of country, that very likely 
producing a moustache is a mark of middle age, and a full ]>eard 
a sign that is approaching the term ol man. 

The Japanese are n<» more hostile to the idea o£ “ bustle than 
tlieir so-called more civilised sisters but lately were. I notice a very 
fine one on a woman washing the steps ol her dwelling, and that 
dwelling only the humblest type of Japanese shop, witli its tiny open 
front, and its almost total absence of stujck, veiled by paper slides 
and banners of dark blue ship’s canvas, ornamented m wlnti* with 
cabalistic designs which may be letters ol the alphabet. ]f slio w(Te 
to turn round I should }>rol)al)ly be confronted with a row of jet black 
teetli ; for the Japanese liiisband, who is jealous, considers it liLs 
only safeguard to render liis wih* lepnlsive to other men by making 
her mouth a Gehenna. 

Close by they are building a house (wliich will presumably be 
somebody’s ” house) of black mud, on a very aiiy Irainevvork, 
The beaver makes a Ix'ttcr job of it ; lint, on the one hand, 
he does not cxjiect his liandiwoik to be U]>set by an earthquake 
any day, and, on the otlier. he does expect it to keeji out the 
elements. Besides, it must be necessary to Iniikl tilings cbeajily m 
Jajian. 

I can’t form the wildest guess as to what tlie ])ooi Jajuine.se lives 
on. There arc forty millions, and one can gauge the rate ol wages 
by the fact that one can, as 1 have already sai(l, go half a mile in a 
riksha for three-halfpeiicc*, and buy a cabiiui tlin'C feet higli with 
half a dozen drawers and two .sets oi folding dcjors, for a coupk* of 
shillings! Yet evervont' is dressed ueli, and everyone seems able 
to afford to ])ass a whole day at the theatre when lie chooses, and 
to spend threepcnce-three-farihings on doing it, too. And all the 
busim‘ss clone is in the pettiest sums, and not too often at that, 

I give it up as to how they make their living, but the old 
resident growls out : Make their Jiving, and a jolly good living, 
too, the scoundrels ! You’ve no idea how well off they are.” 
Which 1 am free to admit. 

For vegetables the poorer classes hover between the seaweed stall 
and the radish-hawkcr. Other forms of greengrocery aie included 
in the business, but quite un<ler a bushel compared to tliis manamoth 
radish — the daikon. The Japanese arc very fond of it, luit the 

t 
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Europeans of course pronounce it rank, as they would anj^thing t 
was at once large and cheap, and relished by tiie natives. 

The loads these poor fellows will carry on their shoulders 
astonishing, 1 bought a palm free when I got back to the he 
foftr or five feet high, in a ix>t of earth a foot and a half square, wt 
the liotcl boots could hardly carry upstairs. The flower-seller ^ 
carrying Jwo of these, and a camellia and half a do^cn other la 
flowers to boot. For one of these enormous shrubs, in quite a ha 
some fancy ^yooden pot, I gave him only half-a-crowp ; and o 
sixix'iice lor the camellia. And I suspect that the hotel guide m 
him pay a pretty good brokerage out of this. 

The odd Jap lanterns are a great industry in the streets. " 
^boys who painf. them are hardly bigger than English j^abies : 
then, infants arc very precocious in Japan. Every five minutes ; 
meet some queer little slip of mortality, with its little arms tuck 
in characteristic Japanese fashion, each uj) its own sleeve, and v 
its tlioiights devoted to the nation (or perha}>s marriage). 

How unwilling we are 1t> turn our human horses’ lieads towa 
home. We fee] as if we could slay out all night in this new ca 
(which has a very hazy idea, if any, of any heaven, new or oil 
wise). It looks even more like a willow pattern plate than 
from the deck of the shij). 

The Japanese seem to have Ixirrowed everything. Wc kr 
that they borrowed one kind of pottery from Corea and another ti 
China, hotli now ( onqiured and centuries behind them ; that t 
borrow every conceivable article troni the ci\ili5ation ol the Wt 
that they borrowed tlieir very alphabet from China. It sc'cms 
if they liad borrowed their s<'('nery, too, from China. 

Tlie very fish hawkers carry out the national idea, by borrow 
a couple of yen (dollais) one morning to buy a load of fish, wh 
th^y liave to pay back the next with the inconsiderable interest 
twenty-five sen (cents) — about 5,000 per cent, per annum. 

However, the coolies at any rate are very Japanese, w’ith tl 
crested tunics and cinque-cento legs. Nothing could be more J ajian 
than one I met, with his queer thatebed stall balanced on liis shouk 
and the innate briglitness of this peoi)le, high and low, shining in 
exjirossion. His mate was caiTying a coujile of jiiles of boxes i 
bask(‘ts blung Irom his shoulder staff, as milkmen used to carry tl. 
]iails in London bclore tliey grew jiroud by making too much moi 
out ot their shares in water coin]xinies. 

We hurry home past the Cricket Ground, which the Engli 
as irrepressible as tlieir own sparrow^s, have engrafted on the Lc 
of the Rising Sun ; ])ast the headquarters of the Ken or distr: 
and the General Post Office (every jTublic building with a gilt c< 
ventionaliscd rising sini ])roclaiming its Tmjierial connection) ; p 
the luigc consulate, over which waves the flag on which the uno 
venti»‘>«alisod siin never sets ; past the custom house wharf, the cc 
brated English Hatoba, and along the Bund to the hotel. 

• AM "if-f OkfcT 
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,?:;'V\;'i,/.;A;fter tljie lufich gdt'tsxJay at t&e.liotel,' we wepe 

with Ae admir^ibie cuisim for*our iettlg of diei 
ag^i&f; the retuni of $ea-sickne^i$.von the qualmish waters Of 
V. Pacific, while it indulged inVhat Canadians call “ winter pastime 
Dinner over, the younger ^id more frivolous members' of 
/party went oS to kill time — since they were really downright so 
' to lose ^ach other, and had to say good-bye in an hour on two- 
a way so regardless of its being the Sabbath as to remind me c 
■ fellow-passenger 1 had when I went round the <^ape of Good H 
to Australia, As his name betrays, he was a Hebrew, I met 1 
one Sunday afternoon going dowm the companion stairs, ‘'W 
are you off to, Mr. Cohen ? I inquired, for the afternoon was lov( 
'' I am jugt going to 'ave a game of poker witli two or th 
Christians/' I didn't feel like “ seeing " him after this. 

When they went off with malice prepense, as the law hath i1 
came up into our sitting-room overlooking the bay, to muse i 
ask myself if it were really possible that 1 was in the land 
marvels, the most artistic in its heavetf-sent way since Greece 1 
the art. - 


It was nearly nine o'clock wlicn I came up, and from the beaut 
Omaha, the United States corvette, w^hich reminds me of an ( 
fashioned frigate with her graceful fiddle-bow, and of a passec b 
with her retention of graces out of date in the present severe tai 
made fasliions in ships, came the musical American bugle call. 
I. am writing, I hear the tinkle ot “ two bells/' and the discharg 
of the nine o’clock gun. Looking out from the window I see, ci 
and black in the moonlight, the lofty spars of the beautiful si 
How lovely is the pure, clear Japanese night following the shin 
Japanese clay, unrivallecl for photography (as, by-the-byc, one he 
of every country, except those of Northern Europe). 1 can see ev 
ship in the harbour, and so still is the water that tlic reflection of 
sleamei’s’ lights seems to bridge the whole space trom the ships 
the shore. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN YOKOHAMA, A WEEK LATER. 

Yokohama, December Slk, 

" We have been in Yokohama a week to-day, so I feel that I ra 
clnonicle some more of my impressions ere the strangeness of 
Country loses its edge, 

It was a good pkee to land : for nearly everyone who goes 




Japan t/ia America does land ‘hefe--^iefij*^ perbapisj, ftijui 
.to Tokyo, the capital of the pomtry.. . ^ 

Besides, it is the principal foret^ and oto clan ei^. 

cellent accommodation to recrmt after, the voyage, and 
v^kles afeout travelling in the interior, ; , ’ V, 

. It was a great relief, after the dose quarters on - board* 
chWterdd boats which run from Vancouver to Yokohama. (the ocem. 
greyhounds of the C. P* R. were not ready when these lines weke, 
penned), to •find one's self in the Qub Hotel, with its fine hall, and: 
great, airy rooms, which had once been the quarters of the. Yoko- 
hama Club. 

Very noycL and strange it was to sit down to a r^^ular French 
lunch of many courses, served by a crowd of spindle-le^ed Japanese, 
in their picturesque dark blue tunics and hose, who (most of them) 
could not speak a word of English, and took their orders by the 
numbers on the menu. 

Boy, bring me someJ^Jo. i.” 

Very funny we thought the shuffling noise they made as they ran 
about the floor, dragging their straw sandals by their big" toes. 

As I said in the last chapter, lunch over, we, like everybody else 
that has eyer landed in Ja})an, ordered rikshas right off, and drove 
away to the Japanese town. On our way we passed the ** Hatoba/' 
where we had landed, called in popular jiarlance the English Hatoba.*^ 

Landing in Japan is most entertaining. The moment a ship 
drops anchor she is surrounded by a flotilla of the queer little native 
boats, propelled with one oar by half-naked Japan^^se, who swarm up 
on the ship's deck, sucking in their breath and bowing to the ground 
as soon as they are on board. Nobody patronises them but the 
Asiatic passengers. Saloon passengers go off in the hotel launches, 
whiclj^in a lew minutes, threading their way through the swarming 
native craft, land you close by the custom house. 

Your luggage is carried up by a sw^arm of coohes. How quaint 
they looked the first time one saw them, in their tight hose and tunics, 
made of the universal dark blue cotton, ornamented in the back 
with some brilliant device in white or red. The coolie who carried 
up our hand parcels looked like a walking advertisement of the 
Waterbury watch. Most of them were barefooted, all of tliem were 
bareheaded, perspiring, and smiling. 

Japanese smile from the day they begin riding on tfeeir sisters' 
backs to tlie day on which, to use a line Buddhist phrase, thfy 
“ condescend to die.’' 

Close to the Haioba is the division between the native and Euro- 
pean cities. The spacious mansion of the English consul, a typical 
Eastern house, is on one side of the road, and on the other is the 
Kencho, w’here the business of the Ken, or prefecture, is transacted 
Just bej^ond this is the post office, a large brick buflding in the 
Aniehcan style, ornamented with the golden emblem of Japanese 
nationality. (The Japanese themselves cai\ hardly tell you whether 
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it was originally Uie rising sun or a chrysanthemum.) This road 
in planted on both sides with flowering trees, blossoming the day we 
landed, in the middle ol winter. 

Immediately after this, to our delight, we made our escape from- 
the Lie-Eurofean town, as the Chinaman would call it, and struck, 
the ordinary Japanese town in the Ben ten Dori (Venus Street). The 
houses here were, many oi them, thoroughly Japanese — little one- 
storey affairs, built ot wood, with their fronts removed all day, re- 
placed, if it w'-as sunny enough, with dark-blue or chocolite-coloured 
curtains, like the door of a tent, ornamented with the owner’s name 
or device in huge white characters. 

Most of th^ni in this street were shops lor the l)eneflt of foreigners 
—photograph shops, porci^tain shops. ])asket shops, silk merchants’, 
haberdashers’, or curio .sho])s ol the tliird order. The second ordtir 
arc in the Honcho Dori — tlie next street — whicli emblematises its 
superiority by having the shop fronts glazed instead of open. The 
first order are in shoi)S like Deakin’s or Ih^ Fin^' Art fiallery, m tlie 
foreign settlement. 

Even some of the Ben ten Dori shojis were un-Jajianese enougli 
to have counters. The true Japane^-^c' shop lias a floor, laised about 
a foot above the street, co^’e^ed with line straw mats an inch thick. 
On this tlie jiropnetor S(jurds, the customer never ste])ping u])on it 
without removing liis boots. The stock is partly sjiread out on the 
floor, jiartly on slielves, and t)artlv hnng irom the ceiling. At the 
rear is a wooden ladder, like a siiip’s comj)anion, leading to the attu\ 
if theie i« one, and theie js geneially a ])assagc* on one si(ie. 

In the first ^hop a little boy was finishing off, with a hamintT 
and agate burnisher, the gilt on one oi the great “ Satsuma ” jais 
which they make in Yokohama. 

In tlie tliird shoj> last Sunday, when we weio still very i^een, 
if being our very first day m I.ijmu we bought some note j)aj>er, 
ornamented with sloiks, temples, lorn, and Fujivanja, which we 
fondly believed to be wdiat the JajMnc^st' used, until, a little lower 
down, WT came to a genuine' Japanese stationer 1'oinoya’s, wdieie we 
saw the hiindred-leet rolls oi porou> wrapping jiajXT, upon which the 
natives ot “ Ni])]H)n ” indite their biUeh djiix, and saw them making 
the great white-covered account books, with knotted ro]ic backs, 
so familiar to us now tlial we have been in JajMii a wdiole week. 

The '' church people," whom we saw last wt'ol: in tlu' bright green 
(doaks and limpc't-shaped hats, turn out to be meiulicanfs licensed 
by some tcmjile in Kyoto. 

Alter leaving the Benton Don we crossed the canal near tin* poUco- 
stalion, and W’ert' ha]»py at last, tor we found ourselves, as I have 
mentioned, in the " th(‘atre* street "- -a genuine bit oi Ja]>an. 

At the very entiance was a tlieatre where you could sit all day 
tor about fourp(‘nce, and ‘-inokc your ])ipe and (at your dinnei^ Jt 
W'as ornam(‘nted outside with hugt' signboards, covered w^ith the 
most blood-curdling jacturcs of dragons, as big as ships, breathing 
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the traditional fire : of women being cut up like beef -steaks*; 
blood-splashing murders, and split-hair’s-breadth escaj^es, paintec 
all the colours of llio rainbow, the hue of blood' showing up no! 

• Most Japanese plays are very much in 'Ercles vein. They 
really exceedingly clever in simulating wounds ; the murderer ma 
a savage cut, and blood spurts from his victim. • 

A “ thm-tumming noise is ke]>t up all the time the perfdrma 
goes on, possibly to draw tlie attention of Jolks outside to the J 
that the pertorniance is going on. 

Outside the theatre was a row of little girls, seemingly ab 
four years old, carrying the iii'xt baby but one in the Jiaiori on 11 
barks, and discussing affairs with the gravity of matrons, or skipp 
about to gel out ot llie way of the kodak. Whether thef were sta 
ing still, or he was having Ins head shaken off, seemed a mattei 
pure indifference to the baby. 

riose l>v stood the j)i])e-meiuler, wmIIi a rack lull ol secoiid-h; 
pi])es, ranging cknvu to a l^alfjHuiny in prit'e ; but most of Ihs c 
tomer*^ preteired to erononiist‘, and havt‘ their own dilapidated ])i 
mended. Then wr drov<‘ on and passed an Ameya, oi maker 
(lough toys, wliich he blows out in glass-blowei’s lashion in the sh 
of gourds, ('upids, (‘ocks, (‘le. ; and one of the little stre(‘t sto^ 
w'lierc* by |Xiying the traction of a halfpenny children can Jiave a Ii 
dough aiicl sauce, ancl‘s}i<uid the wiiole alternoon m cooking. 

\Ve go nearly (‘verv day to tins queer street, with its theai 
and ]):ith liousf's, and bji/aars where ^bey sell semi-European Ire 
and the inevitable ])ipo-casc‘s and hairpins. It has one most iasci 
ting by-stieet leading off it, wlierc the cabinet-mak(Ts and ioui 
('hiss curio ^ellcTs congn^gate. 

J have s]K*nt liours ancl hours in this stre(‘t, ])irkiiig up queer li 
articlt'S of daily domestic use among th(‘ humbler Japanese, as arti- 
as a (in'ck t(‘mj)le in the observance oi the science oi shape and or 
ment, and each wilJi its little bit ol allegoiy or lanious legend hin 
at. There were lirass liowls ancl })Jaqu(’s ; pi[)e case clasps ; woo< 
4ind bone iiotsukes ; metal inkpots tor tlie Indt, harclly differ 
iroiu the Turkish ; broii/e mirrors ancl miniature temple oniameri 
mros of ran lacquer, chipped out ol all value, but interesting 
s])erimeiis ; the ('omb and mirnjr ]>ouches used by geisha girls, a 
what not. 

Jt was in this .stn'et that 1 bought at a cabinet-maker's a cem 
ol old temple baiiiUTs, twenty Icti long, made ol heavy cotton r^or 
thing like sliip’s canvas, painted one watli tin* famous battle on 
bridge befW'(‘en Yoshitsuiui and Bcn-Kei, and lh(^ other witli 
groat old tieiuTal Toyotoini Hideyoshi, tlm W.irwick ot Japan. 

They are splendid jnctui rs full of life and ec^loiir, tlioiigh, of com 
with the absiiid Japanese disregard loi ])ers])eciive. 

1 have seen forty dollars asked tor one* not to be compared w 
them fn a sho]) in Nevv York. 

And every day w'hen we get to tlie end of Theatre Street, i 

4 
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rfkshtt boys, who, being paid by the hour (a whole sixpence), 
♦j^tnran; want to spin tilings out as.;jfnucH as possible, sngg^t 
tliat we shdl return by way of the Bluff. 

You see where English gentleman live, very rich/* <r 

Yokohama consists of at least five different quarters. The wcU- 
t©-do foreigners all live up on '* The Bluff/* as the queer, flat-topped 
hill, of the orthodox Japanese pattern, at the entrance of the harbour, 
is called. Their places of business and the hotels are in the Settle- 
ment, separated from the Bluff by a creek, and mostly near the sea- 
front, or Bund. At the back of this is Chinatown ” — Yokohama 
has a i>opulation of two or three thousand Chinese — and separated 
from the Seftlemcnt and Chinatown by the road frpm tlie hatoba 
to the cricket ground is the native town, faced in tlie front, mostly 
by buildings in the European style. Beyond this, again, is the Kana- 
gawa Bluff, where the wealthy Japanese live, almost overhanging 
the railway station. 

The houses of the wealthy ^oreignc^s,^ on the Bluff arc some of 
them delightful. 

The unevenness of the ground gives a wonderful opportunity 
for landscape gardening, and with a bamboo brake, a lew palms, 
a lotus pond, and one or two ot the great stone votive lanterns they 
call ihsidoro, one can be as Oriental as Aladdin. 

The houses themselves are great, roomy bungalows, full of the 
artistic things which can be picked up so easily in tins land of recently 
decayed feudalism, and which will make the owner’s fortune, or re- 
mind him for ever of the quaint Eastern laud in which he was a ])ilgrim 
and a sojourner after he has returned home, as the Englishman in 
the East always means to do. 

The houses are full of picturesque, smiling, obliging servants, 
and really their owners have as much quiet luxury as any reasonable 
man could desire. 

Away beyond the Piluff are the cemetery and the racc-course, 
which seem to have a sort of affinity in the Anglo-East, and, beyond 
them again, a scene of enchanting beauty, the Gulf of Tokyo stretch- 
ing aw’ay down to Yokosuka, with a long procession of ciumpled 
headlands and i.sinnds ; and right at one's feet a delicious little 
bay, with the sweet little village of Negishi nestling under the cliffs 
ill its embrace. 

Negishi, with its microscopic farms and tiny village houses with 
Steep thatched roofs of marvellously pictures(iue sliape, and its dear 
little graveyard scooped out of the cliff, with rows of pitiful stone 
Buddhas at the heads of the sleeping dead, is an idyl. 

From the Bluff down to the settlement the slope is so steep that 
riksba boys won't draw you down it unless they have a second man 
to act as brake, and won't draw you up it unless they have an 
assistant behind to act as jiropcllcr. 

It is bordered by rather nice little curio shops, which hav§' very 
pretty little things at quite moderate prices. They have to tempt 
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residents, who know ttie value of things, Vigors don't 
" Bluff much, except when they are asked out to dinner hy the pedplo 
to whom they brought letters of introduction* and this is, of coui^ 
at night:. 

Tiffin, as they call hinch in the East' is at twelve, and so we bad 
been able to drive all round the native town, the Bjluff, and the Settle- 
ment, a*hd back in time to see some performances by dayii^t of the 
street tumblers and acrobats and monkey trainers, who had collected 
round the Giub Hotel on observing that a new ship haed come in. 

The conjuror's principal tricks consist of lying on his back with 
his feet in the air, supporting tiers of human beings, or spinning 
an impossible number of large wooden tubs at the same time, or eat- 
ing flaming charcoal. In Japan his sleight-of-hand is fiot, as a rule, 
remarkable, I soon got tired of the conjuror, and persuaded the 
fnonkey- trainer to begin. The “ monkey-business was very funny 
in this particular troupe. There were two men, and a very pretty 
and picturesque young wegnan— a regular gipsy, as black as a Malay 
— who did everything with an uptossed head and a haughty look 
in her eyes, as if she “ couldn't be bothered." ^ 

Her duties were multifarious. She had to twang the samisen, 
beat the drum, and keep the monkeys' wardrobes sorted, so that the 
performers could dress up the animals without delay. 

If the Jaj)anese only knew how successfully the monkeys counter- 
feit them in the eyes of strangej*s, they would execute every monkey 
in Dai Nippon. 

Now it would be an imitation of a swaggering, two-sworded 
Samurai ; now an old hunchbacked mendicant woman, hobbling 
along with a stick ; now the haughty master scolding a servant 
kowtowing and grovelling his forehead in the dust — always too life- 
like. 


We live luxuriously at the Club Hotel, We have a fine sitting- 
room with five windows less than a stone's throw from the sea, a jirivate 
entrance to the street, and bedrooms en suite, for almost lialf wdiat 
it would cost us to live in the same style at quite a second-class London 
hotel, and our first dinner will give you an idea of how wx' are fed. 

Out bill of fare that night included oyster and turtle soup and 
fish better cooked than one ever gets in an American hotel, and various 
kinds of meat, and poultry, and game, and entries, and thre^' or four 
kinds oi pudding, with fruit, and nuts, and ices to w'ind up with. 

This is the " roughing it " w^hich we had pictured to ourselves* 
and we often have a quiet laugh over it. After desserc L spent a de-^ 
lightful hour in the snug library of the Yokoliama United Club, one 
of the cosiest clubs I know, and then I come back to our sitting- 
room to join the others, ensconced in easy chairs, with the feeling ol 
content one has when one has had a thoroughly good dinner as a 
climax to a tiring day on shore, after the enforced idleness of that 
tii’idg fortnight on a stormy sea. 

VVe sit ^vitb the dreamy happiness of lojus eaters, listening to all 
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sorts of unfamiliar sounds : the shrill hodic-to whistle on the double 
bamboo, follo^^d by tlie clop-clop of a blind man's staff proclaiming 
Ihe wandering momu (massage oj)erator— a task performed almost 
exclusively by the blind in Japan) ; the clattering of the riksba boys, 
whose vehicles we can count by the glimmering lanterns of brightly 
painted paper ; and at nine o'clock the bugling on the war-ships 
which siirrirnons to bed. The day we arrived, tor once in my life, 
I obeyed the summons. I generally like to sec the day duly finished 
before I turn in.* 


1 


CHAPTER llf. 

lUK rEMrLKS OF 

VoKouvMA, December i^th, 

1 HAVE been in Japan a fortnight, and I can’t comj^lain o) my 
stay being uncveiittuK 1 am dictating this chajd^ r. because 1 iiave 
blown the skin and all the nails off mv right liand, of vliicli more 
anon, for if I start describing tins T shall iorgtd some ol the wonder- 
land through which I have been jxissing to-day. 

I have been leceiving Australian bos]>uaJily irorn an old poiiln.d 
oppotunt of iny uncle's. The latter lia'> long since gone to and 
Mr. B. has been resting on Ins oar.s in Ja})*in h)r livr and twj'iitv years 
as far as Austrahaii polity's are con<um‘d. and ( oiiscr\'at iv(‘s and 
Demo'^rats in Victoiia liave been lioj\ and lamb in a coalition lor 
yeais };ast. Even n;g always roines when the vvariois ]»nt oft tlieir 
harness. He volunteered to take our lor a d«iv’s sighl-soemg 

in Tokyo, and to entertain tlnan to a real Japanes*. banquet at tlie 
Maple Cltd). 

At lliC station at Tok^^o we Jound a gtiidt' and iiiterfueter Inif^d 
to meet us. He was a comical-looking (ixaiiirt', a typical s])ecinion 
ol the lower clas.^ Jaiianese, acting as a clothes horse to an lil-fitting 
suit of EurojU'an slops. 

This, we ffnd, is liis ro1>e of ceremony. In ordinary life Iiis 
European veneer goes no further than a grey t<dt Jiat and th<' low 
elastif'-bided shoes affected ]»v the Japs, because they can be kicked 
off with (‘ase and grace, according to the Ja]>anese custom, im ent(Ting 
a building, wliether sacred (»r jinvale. After he let! us at the station 
coming homo wc learned lhal his at tual name was Sliumlo — till then 
we liad lvnc»\vn him as " Man Sunda^^” Ix-cause his name sounded 
something like i1, and because w'e met him on Sunday, and m lioiKmr 
ol Robm'^(U) rrus»)e’s laitldul s» rvant. We ate afraid that ‘we 
shall iind him a gicMt dpal loo faithful, HL-. English is not ba 1» 
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il*ut as a guide be knows less than a riksha boy, whicli is not 
saying much. • 

. However, on this day of da 5 "s he knew' enough to take us down 
»jthe Hikagocho, the street at the back of the Sfiibaguchi ; and We 
ihave been very much entertained l)y the second-hand clothes shops, 
with rows, of gay silk and cre^^e kimonos hung up hke half shec'p 
in a Ifutcher’s sho]). 

To-day has been one ot those Italian winter day I spokf» of in 
my fust clrapter ; briglit, warm sunshine and blue sky, but cold shade 
and cutting wind. Mr. B. chose Shiba for our day’s sight-sc<ung, 
and outside of Nikko, wliicli is several hours' journey from Yoko- 
hama, there is nothing more t^^pically Japanese. The whole willow- 
})altern plate materialises there ; the bamboo grove'?, tne tea gardens, 
tlu- queer cloud-shaped hills, and temples, temples, toin]>les — all in 
a beautitnl paik, with line drives and avenues of needle-like cryplo- 
mcrids ! 

We }>.issed Ihrougli a^galeway and nmiid one of the torii, whii h 
bestrew sacred eiirlosuivs in Japan, and were in Sin ha —Shiba the 
beautiful, ])ronouncecl, though not .sjielt, as the English i)ronoun<e 
the land ulmh sent forth its Queen to ]>ay homage to Solomon. 

What we have seen to-dav is beautiful and marvellous enough, 
and conIIv enough, to have been the dw^i^lhng and treasure-liouse 
oi the my.'»terious Queen one of the most romantic figures in Helnew 
history. And what a Sheba Japan would have made. Only, uu- 
forturiatelv. there aii* < lyiuolugical d’fiicuUics in the way as extensivt; 
as the great wall oi (diina. 

We went over for the day Ironi Yokoliama, distant onh' eighteen 
miles, to 1 okyo, ol which Slnba is a siibuib. Reim inbering the adage 
tiiat only tools and AnuTicans travel first class, though Australians 
slunihl bv rights have been ineluded, w'c went second, biMiig unable 
to t)e Auslrahaiis and not washing to be foob. Mrs. B. happened 
to observe that it w^as the vv'orst se^'ond-Oas-^ carnage she liatl evaT 
been in. “ Yes,” said Mi. B„ it’s a new one —one of their own 
]>uilding Tlie Jajianese think thev can play chess as soon as they 
know the mov'es. They hir<' llu‘ b(‘st foreigners they can gel to teach 
th(‘m how to iuak(‘ or clo aiivtlimg, and as soon as they have acquired 
1fi(‘ most superfK'ial knowledge, turn them off, without conijiensa- 
lion or gratitude, and start on their own arcount, though the Clima- 
man has the crecln oi ' never going bark' on a man wdio has sorv^ed 
Inm well.” 

Wc soon forgot the* amateurish build of our carriage in the view\ 
for tliere was Fu|iyama, with its niatclik^ss rone enveloped in a sW'ee]>- 
ing mantle of Iresli-laileii snow, and the nearer landscape quaint 
with grotesque low' hills, hunchback bridges, and toy villages. At 
every village along the Jim' w'ere long frameworks of matting, with 
the sea-w’eed drying on them wdiich is used hir wrapping rice. The 
cou/Itry was princi}>allv taken up with rice fields. The rice farmer 
carries out literal!}’' the prcc(*pt of Ecclesiastes: Cast thy bread 
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upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many <lays,*’ for rice is 
^own when the^ rice fields are flooded, simply by throwing the rice 
upon the water. 

Almost before we knew it we found ourselves at Tt^kyo and in 
the Hikagecho, the queer winding street leading, from the Shimbashi 
railway station out to Shiba, which has a side walk on one side of the 
road only (and that below' instead of above the level of thfe road), 
made of wqod, w'lth a raised log kerb. 

We Were hardly within its gates when wc came across one of the 
ine\'itabJe torii, and the innumerable wash-places ; for ablution forms 
as prominent a feature of religion in Japan as in Turke3^, and, indeed, 
some of the Japanese w'ashing fountains hear a striking resemblance 
to the Turkish, with their wide eaves and rich carving. All the 
temples of Shiba are Buddhist. 

Shinto, the purely national religion of Japan (of which the Mikado 
is Pope, King, and a Deity rolled into one), is the plainest of the plain 
in contrast with the gorgeousness which piots at Shiba. 

Temples, arches, bell-towers, fountains, Inive all alike the grotesque, 
high-ridged, galdcd roofs, witli the gr<i<’eful curve ol the palm leaf 
re])Iacing the bald slope of European roofs, their w'ide eaves resting 
on a bewildering maze of (olour and carving. 

Gorgeousness in rags ! The costly lac'quer yielding to the weather 
on the exterior of tlio temples is a paiable. Buddhism was fostered 
bv the usur]>ing v^hoguns, the dictators ol the army,* the puppet 
Mikado being Ihe pivot of Shintoism. 

The last dynasty of the Shognn.s, the Tokugaw’as. lavished count- 
less sums on the^r inausoJeum-shnnes at Shiba, Ueno, and Nikko, 
When they lell, the Mikado naturally cut off the revenues flora the 
institutions which would have immoitahscd the sjilendour of their 
rule ; and, consequently, these shrine'-^ winch are among the most 
splendid monuments of Buddhism, share thc' fate of nicsl things 
maintained by voluntary subscriptions. But they are still almost 
indescribably gorgeous. 

Go into one of those rare country churches in England which keep 
nearly perfect yet, like that of Totnes in Devon, its fifteenth-century 
rood-screen, and you may form a microscopic ictea of these Japanese 
temple friezes. The same colours —gold, scarlet, and green (some- 
times blue in England) — ])redominate, and birds, flowers, fruit, and 
giotesques form the* sub)ecl matter. But the West is poverty-stricken 
to the East, (iold is lavished, and for one little Gothic rood-screen 
a fc’v yards wide, one has almost acres of these friezes and carvings. 

The Western carving, too, is often little better than bas-relief, 
\riiile the Plaster n is sculpture : carved to the minutest detail back 
and front, no matter it the back will lie shown or covered up. Each 
detail is a perfect piece of sculpture hi itself. The i>hei.&ant and the 
stork, the lotus and the plum-l)lossom are repeated ag^in and again, 
with every vanety of conventionalibation and embcliiihmcnt. ^ 

These temples are built with a vuew to earthquakes. Japan 
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is run for earthquakes as the encampment in the lh<>usana Idan^Ss' 
mates hotel accommodation a question of Methodist i»inci|j^.' It^ 
one original science is seismology. 

o In these countries, which are apt to feel the trident of jPoseidon^ 
to use the classical myth, the proper way to prevent a house ^ihg, 
it would seem, is for it to have no foundation., It merely has a kind 
of stond bed, such as one sees round the legs of the' best Regulated 
billiard tables ; and thus, when the earthquake comes, the massive 
wooden structure, whether it be ihe highest ])agoda or the most spread- 
ing temple, kicks up its heels like a frightened horse, and by and bye 
quiets down again. 

Talking of ..pagodas, there is a fine one at Shiba. I inquired if 
strangers could go over it. ^‘Oh, yes I on the i6th di July.’* My 
inquiry was on the 15th of December. 

I suppose if I had been a native I should have sat down and waited. 
Time is of no more consequence here than it is in Italy, and indeed 
Japan resembles Italy in a good deal more than climate. Eliminate 
the public buildings, and the larger shops and dwellings, and life in 
Jajian is very much like life on the Arno or the Tiber. The. very 
coolies, as I remarked elsewhere, have their clothes cut exactly like 
the citizens in Perugino’s or Carpaccio’s pictures. The tailors of tunics 
and trunk-hose who lived within hail of the Piazza of the Signoria, 
or the Piazza of Sah Marco, have handed down their patterns, 
scarcely modified, to their successors in Nippon — or perhaps Japan 
has been able to stop at the fifteciith century in the matter of 
decoration. 

But there are further points of resemblance. He who has wan- 
dered round the Mercato Vecchio and its purlieus, or the humble 
streets on the other side of the Amo at Florence, and then wanders 
down the purely native streets of Yokohama or Tokyo, cannot fail 
to be struck with the resemblance between their cheap pottery shops ; 
their disgustingly savoury cook shops ; their dozens and dozens of 
general shops, lidf marine store and half pawnbrokeiy, in which rusty 
and battered hardware predominates ; their basket shops : their 
cheap stationery shops ; their swamis of dirty, inquisitive children ; 
their asking twice as much as they intend to take for an article ; their 
patient haggling, and studying of a stranger’s state of mind to see 
if he is really eager, and if he is likely to budge from his offer ; and 
the impossibly small price which they would ask a fellow-citizen for it. 

The very beggars resemble each other, but are laudably fewer in 
Japan. 

I 5 ut to return to Shiba, We had breakfasted at 8.30, and were 
not to have our banquet with the dancing girls until 2 p.m., so we 
felt that, being twelve o'clock, it would be wise to refresh the ladies 
before we started to regularly do " The Temples.” Accordingly 
we climl^ed a little hill to a tea-garden, flanked on one side by the 
pagoda, and on the other by the monument to the first Japanese 
geograplier, who constructed a still existing map about six hundred 
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years ago. A copy of liis map is l>eaten in broiwe on tlie railings 
• in front of Ins monuinont. 

The monument had only been o^Kmed the clay before l>y one of 
the Princes. I have the autograph copy of the Prince’s s|>eedig 
presented to me as a cuno. 

As we climbed up the hill to the tea-garden we passed a shrine 
to the goddess Inari, easily recognisable l)y the two foxes 'guarding 
it. Inari made all tJie foxes her servants, so whenever one sees a 
fox guarding h shnne one knows whose it is at a gjance. 

As we (limbed we had also a lovely view of the Ciull of Tokyo, 
outlined with the distant nrn of the lulls oi Kanozan, and studcleci 
with the w’hj.tc sails of juuk^. 

We had ’tea, squatting on benches m Iront ot the inoninnent 
— the infusion of hitler herbs known as gn^cn tea, and v.inous bean- 
meal sweetmeats. 1 amused niysell with ])hotographing the monn- 
inent. 

When ’the ladies ]mifcsse<l theinsoIvi^N lelrosJied. wt‘ started oft 
for the tonib.'^ ot (he Shoguns, and the magnificent shnnes groujied 
tound them, visiting on the way some other fine temple^, and tlir 
111 tie black Buddha always carried in his wars by that it‘doui)table 
warrior lyevasu, the foiindei f)f the Tokngawa ilynasty. 

It IS in ironl of a bronze Buddha at the entrance to his tenq^le 
that the beautiiul stone lotus cistern ‘Stands. The bion/e Buddlia 
has a number of votive tabltds hung in Iront of it. and its amis tilled 
with })ebbles by the iaithfuL To reach it one has to (TO'^s the little 
bridge over a pond full of the sacred lotus lily, and fo jUss some ol 
the queer stone priests’ tombs, ornamented with tlie arningement ot 
cubes and g]oi>es and trianglo.s which emblematises (Ik liv« elemf^nts 
of earth, air, vatt r, fire, and wind. 

The teirqile'^ we had pisl \mte<l were remarkabie lor the mfuiile 
richness ol the fne/e under their eaves. Buds, thaveis, and Jiuit 
fairly noted m Ihest^ sujierb masi,e^ of gold and green and scarlet 
interlacmg. In jiarticular 1 notned a dragon lriezf\ the wildest in 
imaginative design, tlie doejiesi carved, tlie most gorgeously coloured, 
and graced at each gable with an exqiusitt‘ biouze bell In front of 
this WTie Iw’o spieiRlid speeimens \»f the iamous hanging dog and 
inverted cork. 

As we, fresh from the new West, '•>(Te n\eteC'l bv tliose quaintest 
vagaries ol the urnwakened East, a queer sort of crow hew oA'er our 
heads, with “ Ah, ah, ah ! ” in place of the familiar caw. 

Here, too. we saw the most exquisite of the wasliiiig fountains. 
I doubt if Sultan Achmet’s is more beautitiii : it certainly is not com- 
parable in richness ol colouring. 

It the Japanese fountains fail anywliere it is in their (olumns. 
Nearly all the < olumns of Japan are plain square beams, or the same 
counterfeited in stone. It looks as if one had sujierposed the most 
fantastic Oriental root on copies of Stonehenge. 

Here, too, we caught our first glimpse of tho^e extraordinary 
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objects, the stone votive lanterns of the fudai daimio, the lesser 
vassals of the Shoguns (Tycoon emperors). Some of them are a doreii 
feet or more high, carved in fantastic shapes. There is a little sort 
of window for a light. Each of those daimios presented a couple 
of lanterns to his favouiite temple, one to stand on the right and one 
on the left of the entrance. The greater, or kokushin daimios, pfe* 
sen ted •magnificent bronze lanterns. There are literally huhdreds of 
these lanterns offered to deceased Shoguns, of which anon. 

There is some curious cyclopcan masonry round* some of these 
temples ; and 1 was more and more impressed as I went on by the 
red, red, red ol them — they were all glorious with scarlet. 

I must get on to the tombs of the Shoguns, which are certainly 
one of the sights of Japan. It is a regular least of lanterns. One 
enters through the court oi stone lanterns, a huge elongated space 
containing hundreds, perhaps thousands, ol them. From this one 
passes into another Idled with superb bronze lanterns, and one of the 
quamt l>ell lowers which ^contain such enormous belL. 

The finest bronze lanterns of tlio kind are said to be the six in 
those temples pres^-nted the three princely families called Go- 
San-Kc.' 

They are ol large size, and standing by themselves arc iiarticularlv 
conspicuous. Fiorn tlie court ot the bronze lanterns one passes into 
the courtyard ol a temi>lc hung with a long fe.^toou of brass lanterns. 
The bronze and stone are, of course, standing, not hanging. From 
the court ol ])rass lanterns passes into the jirajnng chamlxT ot 
the juiests, not nnhkc a rectangular rha]>terdiouse, with a malting 
floor, exquisite ]uiieL, and □ number ol large, oblong lacquereil 
lx)xes, about eiglite(‘n inches long, six inches wide, and five inches 
deep. These the interpreter said, runtamorl prayer-books— some- 
ilung, 1 sujq)ose, carresjxuiding to the huge volumes bound in purple 
morocco loi whicli young ladies work book-markers when the vicar 
lias no wile to juotect him. 

From the praving-cliamber a delicate little ante-cham])cr leads 
into the chaix'l ot Jvenobu, lyoyoshi, and lyemochi, the 6th, I 2 th, 
and iqtli Shoguns, into its glorious carvings enter no less than a 
■ hundred difterenl Ixrds and trees, predominant over all the pheasants 
so not’itealde at Sluba. 

At the chajiel door our guide took off his shoes, but the priest 
^vas gallant, and se*ung how much trouble it would lie for Miss 
Aroostook to unlace her bools and lace them uj) again as neatly, 
he waived the legulation in her favour, and the whole party 
followed suit. 

The chapel was, id course, very gorgeous, but the principal thing 
1 noticed was a green silk cloth presented by the Mikado, with the 
inevitable conventionalised sun in heavy bullion lace. For the 
rel'gion ol the Mikado is Shinto, not Hiulcllnsm, and these were the 
cha])cls of tlie rival potentates, the Shogun& or Tycoons. 

Lp to i8bS, when the Shogunate v/as overthrown, Japan had a 



IllSuai^'tnonwhy^ like .anderit 5parta~ the’ Mikado, the nominal 
: ien^peror and heaid of, the. purely national religion ol Shinto, and the 
•Tyoocm (Sbo^nj, in theory ofily the connnanderdn-chief, 

hpf in reality dictator over at ka^»t the north-eastern part of the 
. country. * 

From the ebap^ we passed into another court of lanterns?' and 
ascended a broad flight of steps, in the interstices of which grew the 
familiar little spleenwort, the trichomanes, which seems to have 
ecclesiastica] haluts, since it patronises in the Sc-ime way the old 
churches and walls and rained al)t>ej's of England. 

This brought us into another temple, with great bronxe doors and 
. sliding panels within. These were flung back, and revealed an ex- 
quisitely fecejuered floor, which shone as only the marble paVement 
of St. Paul’s Without the Walls has shone to me before ; while, fres- 
coed on gold, two on each side of the altar, were four monsters that 
reminded me strangely of the representation in Christian art of the 
four beasts of the Apocalypse. / 

’ Then came another stately flight of steps, and the ponderous but 
beautiful bronze gates, presented by a king of Corea about two hun- 
dred years ago, admitting to the fine bronze tomb of the 6th Shogun 
of the Tokugawa dynasty, lyenobu. I made preparations to kodak 
it. The priest was highly amused at my kodak. I asked if I might 
stand on the toml) of the Sbogun^s wife so as to get this photograph. 
He said. Yes, if I did not take long. I just popjicd up, snapj^ed, 
afUd down again. And he would not believe I had done it ! 

Then we descended the great stairw^ay, and passed into the next 
enclosure to a precisely similar stairway, culminating a succOvSsion of 
C(jurts and temples. We reascended through a do«>r with exquisite 
carvings of plum blossom (plum blossom is to japan what tht* long 
leagues ol cherry blossom in Sir Francis Doyle’s immortal ]K)cm arc 
to Kent), to the tomb of the izth Shogun, lyeyoslii. His tomb, 
like oftifrhc others except lycnobu's, is inade of stone. It has a re- 
markably handsome doorway. After this we visited the tomb ol the 
14th Shogun, lyemochi ; precisely similar in courtyards, temples, 
steps, and e\'ery other attribute. 

And then, to our extreme regret, as wc had not time to visit the 
gorgeous lacquered tomb of Hidetada, we began to retrace our steps 
from this maze of colour, and carvings, and costliness, passing through 
the gateway of the Ni-0 into the huge irregular-shaped outer court- 
yard with its hundreds of stone lanterns. This gateway has on its 
outside grated niches in wdiich the Two Kings '' stand. In front 
of thic w'ire grating the Japanese chew pa[)er pellets, and s])it them 
at the statues. If they stick it is a good omen. 

And now wc bade good-bye to Shiba for the pn'sent, and getting 
Man Sunday to hail the nkshas, whirled off t6 our banquet with the 
dancing girls at the Maple Club. As v/e drove we passed in' long 
procession the queer willow-pattcm mounds and solemn fir woods, 
needle-like in their closenesS and tapering stems, but topped some- 
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V-rilJtttrg'.'like. the stone pines whisji w&e Italian landscapes «o 
, picturesque. •• ‘ ' » 

"The weftery,, the jinrikishas, the.. grotesque barbaric teiiupl^ 
we had ,jUst 'left, ; the ^nmiet and dancing-girls which awaited u^ ' 
.made us confess ; Truly Japan is Japanese." And heare the jad^ 
...Western ^traveller may at last find novelty. ‘ * ,• 


CHAPTER IV. ' 

THE MATLE CLUB AXI) ITS DANCING GIRLS. 

Yokohama, December i^th. 

» 

In mv last chapter I alluded to our r rentful banquet at tlie Maple 
Club. This is not, as its name might imply, an association of 
Canadians exiled in London or New York, but an institution after the 
manner of the Lyric Club with its plays, where the birreaucracy, 
aristocracy, and jilutocracy of I>ai Nij)pon recreate themselves with 
chess and draughts, the most luxurious of dinners, and the most 
exquisite of dancing girls in lar-off Japan. 

Though we were the guests of an Australian, wc had to be admitted 
to the entertainment at the club by the courtesy of Mr. K. Nagao, 
president of the Hakubunslia, the principal publishing firm of Japan ; 
and on oui arrival we were met by a gentleman bringing from him 
cordial apologies for being unable to join us, and a present of two 
l)oautiful books, highly illustrated and bound in silk, done up with 
a multifold of red-and-white string, and the little paper kite which 
proclaims a present. 

One of the books represented the various games played in Japan, 
and the other gave forty plates of exquisitely delineated birds and 
flowers. 

The Maple Club was very much maple. Tlic ceilings, and I dare- 
say the floors, were made of maple wood ; little dark wood bosses 
of maple leaves were in^(*rted all over the house ; the sunken brass 
handles for sliding back the doors were maple-leaved ; the white 
silk panels whidi formed the walls were s})rink]cd with gold maple 
leaves. 

The little hibadii— hand-stoves for charcoal — ^jilaccd between each 
two guests in the dining-room, were fretted with maple leaves. The 
dado between the dining-room and dancing-room had a maple 
in its spring leaf, and the dado at the back of the latter another with 
the qjimson tints of autumn; the very balcony had a maple-leaf 
balustrade. 

There was a balcony running along the whole length of tiu? two 
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rooms, scroxmed off by sliding windows glazed from floor to ceiling, 
* and from end to end, making a deiightM sun bath. 

The room was carpeted with a thick soft matting, made of the 
uniform mat shape, by which a Japanese measures tlie size of a room. 
Ho does not say a room of so many feet by so many leet, but a room 
of so many mats. 

It was, of course, innocent of chair or table, the only furnilme 
being princess cushions (extra wide and soft), covered with silk crejx^ 
ol a subtle electric blue, garnished wdth the inevitable maj)le leal. 
It is not to be imagined that we outraged matting or cushions w'lth 
our Christian boots; I doubt if the Mikado hitnselt would be 
admitted t' the Maple Club without removing Ins boot^ at the 
thn‘sho]d. 

The boots ot cYeryone in the building an* alvva\.s ranged in a row 
outside, reminding me of tlie bull-dog of a bihnioiis friend in Ameiica, 
whose choice of doorstep was an infallible guide to the jiarticiilar bar 
in wdiich his master was resting.” « 

But to cominenic the entiTtainuuMil. We sat <]own, as I have 
said, in a rooiii furnished only W'lth malting, and hand-stoves, and 
princess cushions. All of a sudden a bevy ot pretty little musinnes 
entered, carrying, on little lacquer travs, cups in little lacquer sauc(‘is 
ol the w’ashy-hxiking, but worniwood tasting, green tea ol the country. 

There was a lascinating girl attemdant, the ])rettiest fh<it could 
be found in Japan, to each ; richly attired in the dull grey or blue 
silk so much aflected hen*, ornamented behind with formidahh* saslus 
ot light briglit silk lined with scarlet. Tins obe, or sash, lormed a 
W'aist-band, tied in a huge knot behind, winch sjiread out like tlie 
concave of a shell bf low, and w'as rolle<l like the hinge ol a shell aluo e, 
the lining inatcliing that of the long linnging slee\(s. 

Impossible as it ni.iy Seem to tlu* vic tim of Aiigki-Saxoii waiters, 
these Ja])aneso girls have made waiting as juitnrescpie as a gipsy 
dance. They enter the room without a sound Iroin their stocking- 
sliod feet, glide u]; to you, and then Tailing iipcm lles.ir knees, lay the 
food before yon, and continue kneeling, with dn>n]>ed (‘\es and ihinds, 
until \un are ready to be helped. 

Alter the first discharge of tea tln*^ rc-t*niere(l. carrying, on little 
W'hile wooden trays, wni])pcd in delicate rice pa])er, hi-okwashi. 
They did not enter in a herd, but one st<*:i]ing in the tracks of another. 
Perha])s I ought to moniion that hi-olwaslii ('onsifjts of hcauliful 
while cakes, looking like marzipan, stamped with Jajianese characters, 
and made ol bean flour and white sugar, W'ilh the delicate flavour of 
honey in the comb. The hi-okwashi was flanked wdth maj>Ie leaves 
made of some s\ve(‘lmeat, “in spring and fall colours,*^ as they say 
** on i4tJi Street.” 

TJiese are said to keep four months, but they last Europeans 
longer. 

Then came a (jihlc suflicient interval. We were distinctly re- 
lieved w'hcn W'c saw’- the head of the tuhlcaux-vivanU reappioaching 
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irith lii^ally the most remarjcabfe kettle erf I'r^feT ' 

This was suimono, and, I may ,say, ^quite 

the hi'Okwashi aad the ^ashy tea> on the‘0dor pit'«DlAll black 

trays. * - ' 'Jy 

This course contained, imprimht live fish — of which 
of two different kinds, white and red, served on a beautiful littte ; 
mat of fitited glass, the counterfeit of the Kttle green rush' mats whi^^ ' 
epicures associate with the most famous of English cream cheeses. f>ri ^ 
the same plate was a spoonful of horseradish, teaten'into a'pa^tc? 
with vinegar and green herbs, daikon/' the gigajattc radish whidi 
lends such a conucal aspect to Japiincse greengrocers*, a kind of sea- 
weed, raw spinach and raw shrimps, all in Lilliput poilioUs. One , 
docs not start with this suimono, but on a queer fish broth, sert"e&‘ 
in little lacquer bowls, horribly like the coloui it would be if the 
lacquer came off ; tliesc are brought in \vitli inverted bowls one size 
smsJler as lids — the invariable lid of Japan. One takes- this brotli 
fish foremost. Extracting the gabl>cts oi fish was our first experi- 
ence with chopsticks, which immediately afterwards we had to ]4v 
with considerable agility in breaking up the ** live / fish and dipping ' 
it into the rondimeiit, made— 1 was just going to say muddled- 
of the horseradish, seaweed, and shrimp, in little saucers full' of pro- 
fcssional sauce. 

That you may nutqiicture us holding live fish by Uie tail, anji;! 
tearing out hunks with our teeth, be it explained that the mujdcj 
IS done in the orthodox Horalian wav behind the scenes (screens) 
by the wily Japanese, who ruts the jx^rtion from the Kv'ing fish in such, 
a way as to avoid all vital parts, giving the epicure the satisfaction" , 
of knowing iJiat the [K>rtion is alive eiiougli to quiver if it wants to. 
Miss Aroostook ate the wiiule of her portion with the gusto of a 
Japanese aristocrat, and in fact went religiously through.evT.ry cemrse,' 
and used the chopsticks with a finish which the interpifCter said had. 
never been equalled by a Euroiiean. 

At this early stage 1 felt gratified that one of our party, arcUatiancd 
to Ja]ianes(‘ orgies, had brouglit an honest En.glish sandwich, j OiK* - 
bite of the live fish made me throw up my eyes in despair, only 
the lady of the Aroostook smacking her Iq^s over sake. * » . . 

After suimono came something that sounded like sashiniuti-^ ■ 
prawps in batter, served on a plate wfitli quail which might have, be^ 
])repared with a smith's hammer ; crystallised oranges and walnuts ; . . 
and a queer kind c»f fish cake, made ol fi^li beaten up into a, ^ 
and w'orked up until d looked like pork fat. Of this one recei^j&a' J-'/v 
.slice as big as a mouth organ. This l>?ig of tricks seented to be 
kuchitori. The jirawns were as big as a good-sized, craj^sh, I .. 

b^^lieve the quail was excellent ; but without tlie meretricious ' 
tions of broad or potato, and something better than sakd tjO . 

them down, iny appetite for saxoury viands is Jinlitcd. i&Ut 
wrong *5u saying tlicn* \yore no potatoes. There* were ^otatofts 
sort; Japanese ones, white in colour^mt ss^eet/ 'beaten ipto 
J.A.u. . ' . . - ’ ' \ 
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at paste with bean flour and sn^ar till they tasted like marnyia 
places. 

After the kuchitori (\nnc sliiwovaki : that is, fish baked witli 
salt. It was s(‘rved with teiiyaki (preserved plums) and sweet ])gta- 
toes s^TU])ed, and was h)llowed bv ha( Ih/akana, fish in a bowl. From 
11)1?) fiwTago 1 rescued with dfli^iit sonu* li-^h done to a beautiful brown, 
lasting like griiled niin kere] ; IIutc w*is sfmiething square rind Euro- 
]/eini about tliis blown lisli, so I ate it, watli niv ham sandwich l.y 
w’ay of bread. It was a wonder thev h.iid nf)t Asia-led it somehow^ ; 
lor in a Japan^'se l)an(|iiet, wiien 3011 do get anvthing ^eenling]v 
straightforward, it is siu^ to be doctored with syrup or soinetlung 
t‘lse w'liieh utterU' tian-loims natui<‘. 

Throughout the banquet we had been slaied in lla* face by little 
ainiailki-shapi'd j'onekiin sake bottk*^ standing tsuh in a little raived 
wooden tray, aral each with a ]^oi\el«nn tnn‘eii c>f hot watei ])<‘sid(‘ it, 
lor W’ashnig out ai«<l warniiug tlu^ sal^c' <'ups 1 )<t\ve»'n each refill. The 
sakf' is drunk w.irin. Sake a pale ‘^tiaw -( oloiired fluid, wliiidi has 
betm desLi ibi'd varioU'ir as ta'>liug like bet i oi unh>rt!lied slieiiw ; 
to me It ta‘'tes hkt‘ lliat mosi iMust'tui- ol inixlures, weak In'er and 
water. My cups di'l lu.t r* nmn' washing t>ut, but 1 wa- ik* 1 quite 
so out ()\ tlie s])Uil of lie luuig a*- I0 joflow’ nu' laxt lu igl)]>oiir*> 
aufl t'rdi'r (leruian Imi. I --iinph wtail walhoiit, 

AU ol a Muldt'u \ve heaid the notes nl the Ja])eiieNe guitar, aiul 
llie dooi?) t>i lilt dam ine-i()om weie cIomsI t»iil\ to bi* flung ojx n 
the inoint nt altcrw miN, and disi losi* women j'la\ing on (lie :'annse;i 
(guitar) and kotn. an m*^^lulnent whith is lilv<‘ a leiidei stool, .d)out 
si\ long, witli ,-truigs on it. 

A daijeei !»ad < ntiU'il m a iiiarxellous doss ol •‘larlet ])ioe;(iie, 
inad<*, as laiianesc toauim- <in . widi long ^lei*\i s and two tuim 
llie tiisier oiiL \<'r\ hglit, luit disjosiug wlnte satin drawi-rs tiimm,.)- 
ing in qu< ei white Juk’u ta bi -- and storkirg'-' all m one, with 
duidul foe'.. '1 iiC luj’. luine w'a-. loose, <nid Jasten* d at the waist 
witli a niagiufiLeiil .s<i'-h of git'eii bror .ide. 'fbe eolours weri' in ad- 
mirable taslt*. Mt'i hair was a work ol ait' ]K»unded u}^ W'dh lat 
to Jiiucli the same I'oii's’-tem’v as the ]>orl' -Ida' hsh andj llu n 

lieaiitdnllv worked iij into a buttiTlls, with large flat wings, proluse!\' 
dix'oialed with eeirnned ]Mns aiuI flower^. And so, on a less elabo- 
rate si ale, ea< li oi the guls wlio waited on ns had lu r:* done. 

Jap.uieso gills tan In' \eiw' ]'i' fl\ <wen to tlie EuiojHMU eye. 
Many of them had e\qiii‘'i{e ('omi)Iexir)ns - the neh blown and 
damnsk so gloiuuis in the j>i( bans of Simone Meniiin and Domenii'o 
Cilurlaiidaio— -due to ila* saoie n-asou, lh(‘ marvellous transparenev 
of the wnnu-hned skin, t’ajitivaliug nrz and little losebud 

]ij(>nths are quite common. 

I>ut to leturn to tlie dancing. It is not daiu ing in out .sense ot 
the w'ord/ but }>Ohlurmg and dumb acting. TIk' first dancer ga\e 
a quantity of fan jdav. hJic was an admirable actress ; goud-tooking, 
too, not as the lowvr order of Japanese just desciibcd, but aftvT the 
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mannor of the Jaj)n7U'<e arisio<‘iat‘y, wiili ilicir waxy, oval facts, 
tliin noses, and head-like eyes. ]i was some tragedy she was 

enacting, in wliK'ii jiassion, represented l>y thundeious stamping 
and fierce ruslnngs forward in a si>ringirig j>o«;lure, was the prelude, 
followed by disebun, witli pursed lip«. tljrown up chin, and scornfully 
aveiitd eyt‘S. Tlie stiff rigidity wilii winch she maintained, for 
many fiioments togither, Iht' vvrit}H*<l ]yosture«, betokened t'xtrn- 
('rdinarv trammg : and, indeed, I under.'.laud that 

Te<pm>*^ to ])(* trained fiuin tailv cliildhood to exeeiil<* them. 
I-d'itly, she swejit trom tin* leom like a tnigit' queen. 

riieii tb(‘ leal irag' dy begMU. J'he intiioieter lerallvd her at 
mv re(jiu>i, t^o be ])ljot(>graph( d in her ino^t ?trikinc atritude. J 
sti]q>e{l lorwaul t(t tin* (haige with inv kod.dc, ami a^lla^'h light to 
give suftieient illuininalion to the loi.oa. 1 gin m\ lainera into po^l- 
tion and lit the fke-h. It hung liie. I look it in my hand to see 
wliat was the iiiaKii. in th< otthoilox t ideut inetliod, and it 

went oil with the ]>roin])tness mvanabj' i*u sm h oh a '-ions. 

A sv.itt exjilosion r* ]><e'k. n v “ My (icid ’ “ and dain'i-is 
and nui’-'Kiaus iiad tied wilii wihi •amtu'-ion an<l a -«U‘-pi< ion o[ tlyiM* 
mile, while the gue->ls weir - 1( t p)o ha- .ng ie;er slove< and sak-; 
h<»ttle^ and inonl'iind (edi n> learn tin* v.ois*. !t wasn’t \eyv iMd. 

I iiad ju-t lilowii the na’h and ^kin oil ni\ light hand and wa- lie- 
giiir.iiig to Je< 1 lliat wafer Wivv bomeht imimdiately the r(A(,in 

wiJiiId swim. W'atei e\»]dually \vM'- bioueht, and 1 dr.mk and tlin’vV 
iu\^eli down on lia^ty <. <*ilt < tj<»n (»i puncews cushions to indnlgt* in 
the Jiixuiv ol a tew S‘‘<<.ndj‘’ 1 la n od laongiit, tiutl 

tloui. and tlic liand dij^pad and bouial up iU ali llie dund<tv "-dk hand- 
ken ineis <4 tlie naitv' If r flu^ aic<dMit happened on a Sunday, as 
ginaiv-goodv bonus pre fi. t. 

'I ln‘U 1 Noted that lla t‘a*t -hniild l/v’ J* '‘Uim d. 'file Au-tr.'.liaa\ 
uU t‘\-cabmt l nnjiistn, aHU^lnmed. no dould n> stiangt’r '-cene- m 
lll^ iegi'-litiN’e A-o'iul)Kj was alp ad}’ at wuik, and more eour*-* s 
wcie waih'd im 

riie tealuie ^<1 tin' lust w.in a <u:iou-> wintt, seaq> < ailed diawan, 
made ot egg. dm ken mu-hro<»ms, inilsuba iwlmh .Man Sunday 
(\plained a^’ lh« “ watii-de-t and mi/akaha, v\im'h means boikd 
w nil ''auce (Ma:'^ Sunday W'lub ' am i dow ‘ -nin'e 'I In' creature 
which had sullereil nii/.ikaka w'a- (h«' tidi faht-'l tan My [apan“<e 
Irund said llies had iak» ii its b.jckbom out throug'h a little hole 
that lit* ])ointed It* in the bdlv, ami nm.itked that it was ]jkt‘ our 
red mullet. It was v-tulp d and ^ent to tin- tablt* with a t liJiuu■^ bt nd, 
suggestive ot A whmng tluit lutd gone out oi luiI. 

Thou (\auie a [a»tt\ imad* nt. T1 k‘ JoNelv and graceiul diief 
musician, who Mcmed tii mt a*- spoi.t sL\oiii,in lor tiii‘ tnaijic. glided 
in ami kiu'clnig before me with Jier »\es ar.d hands dt(i(»}>c*d in llie 
attitmh^ ot su]>] ‘heat ion, aski d thnnigli tin inteij'ieiir if tin* rest ot 
the chuicmg wotdd tire me. J *1k 1 not kmwv that tliec’ h.gl pn viou'-ly 
baigaiuod witli tiu; inierjinter tlial thne sliouki lx* no moic 
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with the kodak, so T £elt as I imagine Ahasuerus must 
have hit towards Esther, and was gracious. 

The new dancer was dressed mainly in rich white silk, with a 
decoration of the inevitable maple. Hers was a softer tale, wi^ 
death as a climax. She fell like a shot bird, flat on her back ; then, 
with some inappropriateness, ijicked herself up again and made a 
long salaam. It had been all posturing — tlie Japanese dance with 
everything but their feet. The story of the dumb show is told by 
the musicians, wlio not only turn- turn on the harp and sackbut and 
psaltery, but keep up a chant in a solemn and somehow not unmusical 
monotone, with cracked falsetto voices. 

Meanwhile more chow, ti» use the local exj>ression,^had been laid 
at our feet bif' our kneehng little Eastern beauties, who were a good 
deal <.listur]->ed by m> not patronising the sake bottle. This time it 
was wanmori, a sort of custard sou]) containing chicken, mushrooms, 
boiled fisli, and radish loaves. It is needless to say that I did nut 
feel disposed lor devouring chow alter iny htllc lontretemfsi, but Miss 
Aroostook went on gaily. 

My condition seemed to concern the dancers ver\' much. As 
soon as they had clinnged their dre‘^si‘S, kueehng in the same graceful 
postures, they made svni])athetic inquiries : and seeing me trying 
10 rig up a sling, brought a pile of solt cushions, a foot and a hall Ingii, 
and slip]icd them under my injured arm. And, a little wdiile atter, 
when f was pointing out to Man Sunday a wdndow im]>crlectlv closed, 
one of them brought her dainty white shaw^l and arranged it over me. 
I began to feel quite interesting and an invalid, and loaned back in 
a delicious doke jar nicrik sort ol way to look at the next dance, the 
dc force oi the performance, the celebrated ina])le dance. 

1 was fai too luxurious to notice tin* detaiK of the dance, tliough 
I did notice in their liair, on then fan*^, on every particle of their 
exquisite dresses, llie majile leal of the club which gives the dame 
its name. A svva>ing of graceful bodies in soft ^ens1I0U^ motions, 
a flutter of fans on the floor, a gleam of daik heads l>ending ov'^er tlu‘ni 
— these are all my imjirossions of the maple clcTiiee which I ought 
to have described w^ith such minutia" 

Then came a long wait, in winch they sought to recuperate me 
with such villainous compounds as sake and Jai>aii('se green tea. 
The very idea of them being given to me made me feel aggressively 
well. The picturesqueness of the scene was heightened by the arrival of 
fhe tall iron candlesticks, two or three feet higli, with straight, slender 
stems, and a spike to stick the candle on, so characteristic of Japan. 
The inlcival grew so long without anything i):irlicular happening 
that the interpreter slijiped out to mtcr\dew the dancing girls, and 
stayed away a most creditable time-—] mean crexUtable to his good 
taste. At last he reappeared to say that usually this was all the 
performance, but that to-night there would be an extra dance in 
honour of my ]>res(:iKt^, And shortly afteru^rds, truly enough, two 
dancers reappeared, willi musicians placing on the Japanese violin 
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ftnd samiseti, the samisen player being very pretty. The daatw^eis.af^ * 
just long enough to satisfy one. not long enough to be tiresc«iae., 
we had sensaticms of gemiine regret w*hen the time came for u$ to 
order out jinrikishas and put on our boots. 

Every article of food brought during the whole dhiner left 
before us to the very end. And when wc signified that we hadfinished, 
a number of neat little white wooden boxes brought in by pretty 
little Japanese Hebes who were waiting on us, aiid all the broken 
victuals deftly packed, this being the Japanese custom. We ex- 
plained in vain that tai going out ot curl and fish pounded into fat 
jx>rk liad no charm for us, though we did not mind taking the sweet- 
meats. Our explanation was put down to our inod^ty, and with 
the scrupulous Japanese politeness over-ruled. 

Finally, we jumped on board our nkshas, and bowled through the 
gaily lighted streets to the btation slopping on our way to do some 
shopping in the Ginza. 

To-day lias been as Oyental as wc could wish. 

December iqlh, — P.S. (A most important P.S. : four dax's after- 
wards.) Th(' crucll('st blow of all luni been, not th^ injury to my hand, 
but the failure to t.ike the phofograj^hs I desired. I asked the inter- 
prettT if anvone had cxcr pImtogni[)hed those dances. lie promised 
to make inquiries. I'o-day 1 received a note, saying that the pro- 
prietor of the Ma])le Club v as su grieved with my mishap, that he had 
taken the dancing girlSj in full dres&, to a photographer, and had the 
icmr dances photograplavl fur mo, ot which he beggecl to send me 
co])ies, with the most cordial inquiries aftei my hand. They were 
duly tied u]> with rod - and - u hire string, with silver where red 
and wliit‘‘ join, and the little red-aud-white papei kite. As I was 
undoing the photogra})]is to show tiiem to Mr. Farsari, the great 
pliolographer in Yokoliania, lie explained to me that this little kite 
contains a little strip of seaweed, and that seaux'cd was formerly the 
principal article ol diet in Ja])au— >o that the little strij> of seaweed 
in the kite-shaped papiT betokens hospitality, 1 am glad that the 
seaweed diet has been su]>eri.eded in Yokohama by really capital 
French cooking — at any rale at tlje Club Hotel, I found a luxurious 
Japanese banquet a ditfereiit matter. I would sooner go to sea than 
to live on seaweed : and that is saying a good deal, for I accept that 
ancient definition of the sailor’s life ; Prison, with a cliance of being 
drowned." 
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CHAPTER V. 

(IIKIS'IMAS D\Y IN YOKOHAMA. 

* Yokohama, Dcccmhcy 

Christmas Day in Yokohama is not a loslival of the Ja]>anfsc : 
tlK*y liavf not \<-‘t taken it up as tlif‘v take up white' felt liats and 
\e]]o\v leather bools. Tt is maiiilv a cek'bration by a tew hundred 
English, and, in a less degree, by lew(T hnndicrl Americans and (ier- 
mans, of tlie holy day whidi n’[)n‘sents to them the sacred institution 
(d ** family.”'' P'or on the day on which tlu* Child Jesus was bom, 
the children ot the Anglo-Saxon are wont to gather round the 
** liouse-fatlu r,” unless oceans se\i*i. tvitli n*Iigion in the morning 
and mirth after, till he is gatluTed to Ins foiefathers and his cJiildn n 
in turn become patrrs januluf^. 

\Vherev<‘r th(‘ ]>e(^])lt o{ ihe Dland Oueem, who rult s over ten hiin- 
<]ied isk's and ten inillio.ns of s<piare links, have < tirnctl the rmon 
Jack, and that is almost e\er\’Vvheie Mhen* shi['s liaM' saile<|, tlieri' 
on ('hristmas mom one will tieai the “ IJaik, the Jit raid aiigt'ls ‘-mg ” 
.1o shcAv that tluMr hearts are m th< oM honu‘. W'heievei the sun is 
sinning in that iwenlv-foui hours which begins at 3i a m. in the iSoth 
nuTidian ol east longitude, it luxiis the kimiliar hyinn And how 
f^trange it seems h(Te m this eornei of tht* earth, with tlu» ojten-bosonied 
Japanese M'omen. and ilieir t|iuer little chililien, ])ee|>ing in at the 
door to see yhat kind jossing inspires this irrt'juvssddt' nation 
whoso led nuTTlumt tlag lills eveiv poit 

Ordiiianlv speaking, the SniulaV muster ol lanly linglishinfU, 
each dnss*'d in his most lesjH't'tlul, O'^-pec table t lotlies, and eat h 
with his libions nioustaclie looking its most bi'lln'oso, has M)m<‘1hmg 
ridiculous al)f»ut it : but here, the width t)t the uorld away, there 
is something imposing in tin* s]X‘( tade ol sonit' hundreds ol them 
turning Yokohama into Sonlli Kensington, Irom it a. in. to ia.k> 
j).m., one day in (\ti\ week. I have alteiuled the ('hristmas ser- 
vice in St. Peter’s, 1 have spent ('Iiiistrnas in Australia AnuTu-a 
Africa, and Euro])e ; but I never was iikmc impressed than by the 
un])ietentious Christmas mustiT ol ])Usini‘ss Knglisinnen in Yoko- 
hama, assem]>k'd 1o sIkav that tliey had diangtd their domirde but 
not their dnmu^. 

The (hureli was ]ir<dusdv dtrorated with scarlet berries, \ewx 
jialm^ and bamboo, t‘tt<'clivc*ly snowvd wath little tufts of cotton wool ; 
and at llov entrance of the dianed was a bainboi^ .inh enriclied with 
white camellias. The nuisi< was really e.xcelkmt. A long introit 
embodied the favcnirite (riinstinas hymn tunes, culminating m “ Hark, 
the heiald,” wdiidi the r ongiegation sang. Tlie Wniie, the Tc Dcitnu 
and the Bencdi^itc were all given in cathedial fasbuui ; and instead 
of hymns there were' tw^o antliems irc>m the Messiah Comfort ye,” 
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an<l '' I Tring \ou good tidings” — with the sacred song^ 
” Tlirn; is a (ity binldcd,” to conclude. 'Diere was no litany, ijo 
communion service, unci only a very short sermon — an admirable 
^Chri^tmas service. 

I had not intended to attend it ; but luecling my fellow-country- 
men sti earning in, I sli})pc‘d in to make one more in this lijttle bit of 
Englaftd o\'er sea. At home I am an irregular attendant, and it is 
olteii an eOort to go ; but where linglish are few I love, with a Celtic 
sort of clannisiiTirss, to go aiul aertmtuate the rei>i‘*scntatic»n of Kngland 
by a humble one mon^. 1 iully belu've that 1 love England and think 
oi England nv»re tlian im'.e-tenihs ol the '^tay-at-homes, though 
1 am so little on ln’i sh('n'<. 

Those wlio lU'vcr go live hundre<l miles fnun London can have 
no idea of tlie intense ardemr Jor England lliat burns in the breast of 
tJie solilier silting ni Ins tiiit in the Soudan, or Biirmah, writing a 
letter h(tme, tliat will he des]iat( lie<l ho knows not when, because it 
is (di. elmas l)a\, and lie is thinking ot the lamilv circle, in winch theie 
is oii]\ one chair \'a( 'inl.* Tht‘v can with diflirully leaJiso the leeiing 
that aimnatf*'^ the saili'rs on the statelv shqis which ate away tor ycar.s 
logellier, n])holding the ol England in ‘tlie distant Pai ilic, 

and the ('olom'^ts who iia\e leit home, not bei'ause the\' do not love 
it. England .n quuvs a new sigmricame even jor travellers, m <iucst 
ot lvj] 0 wl(*<lgc or adv(‘ntuies to think omt, when, on some stormy 
jiiglit, they draw round a gra at log tire, with <i generous dinner iii-'ide 
thi in. and tluir ia\ount( wine iit tlieir dhow, 

1 w'ondi'i' it nianv ol the jx^ople ai home ])au.se to renu'nxber how 
iminv fitiier JCnelaiMb tlant' aie sc<ilt<‘Tt‘d iill o\ir the globe, all of 
tlu‘!u ihii'king ot Iht old England to-dav 

tireal Hiiuiin lionnd to her rhddreii abioad as no other counlrv 
\\ Not lh<it otliers such as (ieimaiiv and Italy and China, do not 
^clul their lens and hunaheds of lhoiis<ujds foith ; but because they 
i'( nd their .-on- to iHH'uinc ( iti/eii.s of otluT naliiuis, or aliens in loreign 
c onumiinlies, wild'' a large }iro]K>rtion <d tlie Ihitish go to rounlries 
perha))s t< n lliousand nnles awMV, but stdl tl\ing the (El Hag and 
(ii inking the health of tiie Island Queen. And again, whereas Cut- 
inan\ is only one o! the T,utl)«ia)i nauon<, and Italy only oik* ol the 
Roman Cathola na<’ens, (heat Britain lias a j)jivate National Clmudi 
of her own: and wlan'ver ilie Englishman’s loot rests, there will 
tlie beautitnl liturgv ot our KiUoimatiou lie hf^ard, as I ha\e been 
hearing it to-d «y in the i'lbulous *' Cii)ango ” of Marco J\do. 
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CHAPTER Vt 

KEW year's eve in JAFAK* ^ 

Tokyo, Jamary 

The Japanese have the capital habit of squaring all aoooxiuts 
by New Year's Day. He who fails to do so, save with the consent 
of his creditor, is a dishonoured man. Consequently, those w^ho 
have been unsuccessful in business during the year, sell almost every 
article in thei^ possession for an\i:hing it wilf fetch. A million and 
a quarter Japanese — most of them poor — ^live in Tokyo, and to give 
a last chance to the unfortunate debtor in a land where interest is 
l>erceptible enough to be reckoned by the day, there is a great fair 
held every New Year's Eve, extending about a coux>le of miles along 
the Gitusa — the main street — ^with a flower market in the cross street 
leading from our hotel and the }>rincii>al gate of the castle to Tsukiji, 
the only quai'ter of Tokyo in wliich loreigiiers have the right to have 
a house. 

Pretty nearly every ))oor Japane-.e is more or le^s a shopkeeper, 
because the front ot his liouse is thrown open to the street during the 
day in fine weather, and he is willing to sell anything he possesses 
if the price pays. 

Imagine every one of these who has not sa\Td enough money to 
.settle his debts next day bringing as much ot his worldly goods as he. 
can carry, in funny square boxes, slung over his shoulders at each end 
of a bamboo, lo be dis])layed on the pavement, or ruciely improvised 
stalls, at the fair. 

We Lad been told tliai New’ Year's Eve and New Year’s Day 
were the days of all tlie year in Japan, and that Tokyo was the place 
to see them at their ])est. So we came up to Tokyo last evening, 
and as soon as it was dusk sallied out into the Ginza to see the great 
fair. 

Two miles of stalls — two row’s on each sidt of the street — bril- 
liantly lighted with flanug and fantastic lanterns, hut themselves 
the most ramshackle erections of dirty boards and flimsy cloths ! 
At intervals festoons ot crimson lanterns hanging slack from the street 
to the flagstaff of a tw^o or three tea-house (as they call the 

native inns), and strings of lanterns over the sake kegs sewn up 
in matting covered w'itli scarlet and green fish, dragons, and 
other emblems, which are piled up like a wall in front of its bottom 
storey. 

From every tea-house came the tinkle of samisens, or the mouse- 
like voices of the geishas, 

The stalls, as a lag and metal exhibition, eclipsed anything I ever 
saw in the Campo do' Fiore at Rome. There W'ore mat stalls, cushion 
stalls, stalls where they sold the kimonos (wTapj>ers) and the obis 
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(isashes) >voni hy tli^ natives, or their q^ecr socks with iSvidtew i,w£s»^ 
— ^white ior wearing with $an4^s, blue, vStudkJed ijmderneath,' 
wearing unshod. There were stalls for straw and rope sandbfo 
^he hi^ wooden clogs used in foul weather, '? 

There were stalls where they sold the grass rope and fringe (nawa) 
used fjr hanging along the house front for the first week in^the year, 
to keep evil spirits from passing under ; and the big grass tassda ' 
with the scarlet lobster and the gift bag; or the takara burfl^, tifete 
little plaited gra^ ship of wealth, with the Seven Gods of Riches 
seated in it, one of which devices hangs over every portal during tl^ 
same period. , 

Next to this might he a booth where they sold nothijg but lantern - 
Ixoces made of white card, painted in black, with the owner's crest 
or device. These were really very picturesque, and I had several 
times longed to hang one up over a draught screen in our rooms, 
hnt had been d(‘teiTed by the horrible suspicion that tliey w'ero used 
for conveying the ashc£» of cremated corpses. An artist friend— 
Henry Savage Landor— who had been several months in Japan 
and w’ent a-fairing with us, set my mind at rest on this point, and I 
there and then jmrehased one, and carried it with me all the evening, 
filling it gradually with such odds and ends as into (Japanese porte- 
medicines) ; nctsukc (ornamental button for stringing through one's 
sash) ; miniature temple ornaments— censors, candlesticks, flower 
vessels : the little pocket mirror and comb^cases carried by musumes 
m their graceful hanging sleeves ; the fantastic hair combs and hair 
pins, very old some of them, more or less battered, but of exquisite 
workmanship and materials; the queerest little china boxes, some, 
ol them only an inch across, holding the red or black pigment used 
lor the seals which every Japanese carries to impress where we giv<^ 
a signature ; the seals themselves, generally of brass ; exquisihr 
little bronze and silver charms ; fine old brass or bionze ends for paper 
lanterns; little ivory boxes, hardly bigger or thicker than a gentk- 
man’s visiting card, used for tlic vermilion with which they brighten 
their hps. 

The old metal and general curiosity stalls were largely in the 
majority ; for, besides metal proj^er, they dealt in inro, netsuke, 
second-hand pij^c cases, hibachi (^'liarcoal hand-stoves), sword.^, 
and small pieces of lacquer. I even bought some rharnung old 
pieces of (rather dirty) silk embroidery for a shilling or eighteenpen«e, 
which would have fetched five or ten times as much in I.ondoa ; and 
a beautiful ivory samisen twanger, nearly eight inches long, for ^vkich 
I paid the fractional value of sixpence. 

Ikura ? " (how much ?) I would ask, picking up some charming 
little bit of pottery or metal work — each wath its little flaw, cracky 
or dent, of course. “ Rokuji sen (sixty cents— half-a-crowuj, 
woujd perhaps be the answer. I would say, laughing, " O roku sen 
(six cents). Next lime I passed they would call out, Shijiu " (forty); 
and the next, “ Nijiu ” (twenty), and finally, as they saw my arms 
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getting fuller and fuller of })iuTliases, and feared that iny purse would 
be running out, the ])ro])rietor and his wife, and any members of their 
family they had about, would commence kow-towing and smiling, 
hissing, and calling out, Yoroshi, yoroshi ! Koku sen'' (Good*^ 
— all right ! Six cents), and 1 would find mvself saddled with some- 
thing 1 never tliought of buying, but ol course lelt bound buy 
when my offer in fun was accepted in ('arnest. 

Now, when it is too late, I wish 1 had bought a hundred dollars' 
w'orth of these fourpemiy-halfiicnnv treasures, to ship to England. 

I had taken a hundred dollars out with me in case I saw any tine pie('e, 
being sacriiiced, as 1 was told they sometimes were, at these laiis, 
by an embaiAssed trader wlio had jmt oft selling till too late; and 
I could easily have spent the inonc\, and spent it well. For 
every one of llH se little articles -many of them in domestic use by 
quite humble ]>eoj)l(‘ — had some quaint beauty of sljape or decoration 
or ingiuiuity, and I leave never seen one ot llu‘m in England or 
America. < 

A pickpocket did his best to relieve me of my Imndrcd doll.us 
at one tell swoo]>, but his ignoraiu o ot European ]>ockets saved int' ; 
the pocket he attempted to ]>ick was one of the suit* ]K»f kets ol my 
covert coat, in which I ne\er carry ati\ Hung execj)t a poc ket-handkei- 
chief. Wlnle his hand was m mv poc'kel 1 caught him. 1 rather 
e\])ected tht‘ pojnilacc, wlio wen* all ot the humbler classes, to sym- 
pathise with him against a foreigncT. J>ut nun h as a Ja]xnicse hates 
foreigners, it is nothing tc» his dread and loathing o( a thiet. The 
llimsy houses, constantly tlirown wide* open, aic at the mercy of 
thieves, that a Ihicd, or y>irkjHH'kc*t, i- leg.nch'd mueh m the same, 
way as a hor.se thiiil is in the lar J thought they would !m\o 

l)'nchcd him. I don’t exactly know lnnv he C'.caped. 

Hut, like some nion* (‘iihgliteiUMl natauis, they arc more 
lenient to thieving when it is done witii llie hram.’^ jiotc'ad ot the 
fingers. 

It was a ])lcasing cli\'c'rsioiJ to turn troin ]a(kiH)rkefs to watch 
a strolling samisen 'player or a masker. One ccaild Jiaidly I'elieve 
that one’s surroundings were* not a dream. Was it ])ossil)le that one 
saw with eyes awake that qiiecT old JapanoM* gentleman iii a wide- 
sk^eved, deep-collared kimono of chocolate-roloure ] ItMlher, stamped 
m white with his dc'vuv, two feet at least across ; and all tluise queer 
coolies, in liose and doublets and hoods 

And what of the crimson lanterns sw.iying in the wind, and the 
tinkle and tiirn-tum ot Oriental music falling irom the lattice of a 
tea-house. We jilunged into a tea-house from which came shouts oi 
laughter that must mean something irresistibly queer to us. Out 
at the back, one ol the posture dancers who go about m little troupes 
at New Year’s tide had on a mask, and was going Ihroiigli a seric^s 
of antics which were supy»osed to tiave.'.ty a (hmarnan. Nothing 
could have been more unlike, and the Tokyo ]H)pulace are familiar 
with Chinamen, for there are plenty ol them in the Tsukiji quarter. 
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]^nt they were just as much amused. The troupe received about six- 
pence for their j>erformance, and were immediately succeeded by t 
troupe oi boys with joll}', laugliing faces, one of whom carried a bvinner 
Hie shape ot a couple of canister lids, the smaller on the top, while 
tlic other two danced to tlie muric of a flute — the flute and the 
drum constitute most of the music to street entertainments ia 
Japan/ 

Then wo went I'tack into the inn to listen to a samisen player 
— squatting down on the edge oi the raised floor so that the mats should 
not be soiled by (mr boots. The natives always kick off their shoes 
or sandals on entering a bouse. We had hardly sat clown before 
sweet little nlusume^ brought us the pale straw-('oloun^ tea in tiny 
lit lie cups, with metal saucers and without handles, and trays of 
queer lilth^ cakes. 

liut it was growing late, and wc had still llic flower fair to see 
i before wc refiuned to the liot(‘l to s]>end tlie witching hour, at which 
the old year ]>asses into ^lie new, in flunking of liome folks acrois 
riie seas. The flowvr market was (‘veii more, picturesque than th - 
fair, w'ltli its lows and rows of blos.sc>injng plum irecs, with lilnssoin^ 
single and double— -white, pink, deej) rc‘d, or e.ven vanegated. These 
wore dwarfed to the size of geraniums, with every I>rancli twisted into 
queer cuives, and tadi in a Iflue or white porcelain pot. Without 
the })lum tree in tin' blu(' ]K)t no Jajiane.se house, even the very poorest, 
is eomjilete at the New Year. The eduealed fir tn‘es (matsu*ji) 
wei(‘ even more dwMrfed and Jnglily l’*ainod, and one could buy eitluT 
of these, or a beautiliil fan jialm. in an artistic j)ot, for eiglifoenjxmce 
or two shillijigs ; and for a crown or two one oi the tiny artificial 
gardens, a couple ot l(‘ct square, with its trained tree.s, and its Jak^* 
and its toy pagoda, nn<i i nidges ami stone lanterns (ishidoro). 

The flower fair, like the other, was a glare of light ; and tliere 
was the same bai gaining to be done, with the uwmT calculating 
on lii^ si)-io-ba, or counting board, every time there was a use or fall 
of a habpennv m the offer. 

Suddenly 1 looked at iny watcdi. It was just on twelve. A clock 
began to strike. 1 jxiused and shut my eves on the fantastic Orient, 
while a pra^'er rose to the ensj), starlit skv, and thought flew cjuickcr 
than tek'graius to the old home of wlm Ii I wrote m Australia. 

I faiiry 1 ran jintiiro >nu upon this Clmslinas nnflit, 

Just sittin/:! you usod to do, the lau^hlrr .il its litijiht 
And Ihrn a siiddtui si!<*nt pause intruding on your glee. 

And kind eye^ because j'ou dianced to think of me. 

And now gc*od-ni”Iit ; and I shall dream that I am with you jll. 

Watching the rudvly embers gle.im athwart tlie panelled hall. 

"Nor care 1 d 1 ilieani or not, though sovorcil by th>.* foam — 

My heart r> always m the spot wducU w'as niy clnldhf>od'i home. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE NEW YEAR FEbflV.U, IN JAPAN- 

TokyOj January 

We did not get back from the lair last night till the small hours> 
but we were up betimes to sec Tokyo iu its great transfornmtion 
scene — decorated for the New Year- 

As everyone who has the smallest knowledge of things Japanese 
will remembrti, the Japanese have a minute and almost solcinn etiquette 
for every operation in their existence. It is to an article in “ The 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan/' written by Mrs. Chaplin 
Ayrton (a great ntany years ago), that 1 owe the precise composition 
of the decorations given below. She says the most striking feature 
of New Year*s Day in Japan is tlit‘ detorAtum placed, more or less 
complete, before each ixirtal. 

Every object in this has its symbolic meaning. II the spectator 
faces the green arch which this decoration lorms, he will have on his 
right hand the mo-malsii (pinn'^ damflora), with its reddish stem, 
and on his left the black trunk of the o-matsii (pinns ihimhcV’^ 
gnVs (sic), syn. musaoniana). Thf»ugh jimts are monoecious, 

fancy has ascribed to the black-trunked tree a masculine gender, 
and to the lighter a feminine. Further, these hardy trees sym- 
bolise a stalwart age that hab withstood the stonns and troubles 
of existence. 

* Immediately behind rises on t'acli side the graceful stem of the 
take-no-iki (bamboo) ; of whicli the most convenient kind is selected. 
It.s erect growth and succession of knots, marking the increase during 
succeeding seasons, make it a symbol of hale life and fulness of years. 

There is a distance, usually ot six feet, between the bamboos 
.spanned by the grass rope (nawa). which though convenience obliges 
it to be high enough to ]>ass under, sh(/uld, to accord with its sym- 
bolical meaning, debar all evil and unclf-an things from crossing 
the threshold. 

In the centre oi the arch thus 3orme<l of jiines and bamboos and 
the grass rojie is a group oJ several objects, most conspicuous among 
whidi is the scarlet yelii, or lobster (a crayfish, leally), whose crooked 
body symbolises the back of the aged bent with years. This is em- 
bowered in yusuri branches. 

In tlic yusuri {tndia japonica) wlicn the young leaves have budded 
the old are still unshed. So many parents continue to flourish W'hile 
children and grandchildren spring forth. 

In the centre also are the graceful fronds of the shida, or urajiro 
(folypodium duotomon of Thiinberg). This fern symbolises cor|Jugal 
life, because the fronds spring in pairs from the stem- In Japan« 
fronds growing thus uniformly do not suggest equality of the 
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sexes. Between the paired leaves nestle like offspring the titm, 
leaflets, 

Here and there are ghhei, the quaint scraps of j^aperioffer^ to 
the Shinto gods ; according to some, a conVentiottaliRed representa-^ 
lion of the human form, the offerer devoting himself in effigy to the 
deities.^ According to others these offerings of cut paper represent 
offerings of valuable cloth — this is the most usual explanation. 

Almost as consjadcuous as the yebi is the orangc*^loured dal- 
dai (the fruit of ciirm higuraduiy There is a pun implied here, like 
the play upon w<jrds in Englisli heraldry, for the second meaning of 
dai-dai is generation— may the family tree flourish. The juice of the 
dai-dai is prieed as a specific against vomiting, as ^fi‘opean$ take 
lemons for a preventative against sea-sickiiess. * 

Tliere is a pun, too, in the piece of charcoal beside the dai-dai, 
for sumi (charcoal) has the second meaning of “ homestead.'* 

The honta wara, or zimbaso. a sjjccics of seaweed, is a memorial 
of good fortune. For. jbout 200 A.D., when the Empress Jingo- 
Kobo reigned, she coucealcd her husband's death lest the people 
should be discouraged in the campaign against Corea. Her troops 
encamped on the seashore were in danger of defeat from want of 
fodder for their horses. She ordered the honta wara to be gathered 
from the shore for t)je horses, and refreshed by this meal they were, 
victorious in battle' At the end of the war she bore a son named 
Hachiman, who, from the urcumstanccs of his birth, became the 
Japanese Mars. 

Another seaweed decoration is the kobu {lammaria saccharina). 
Here also is a pun on the ve rb yoro-kobi — to rejoice or gladden. 

The last decoration is the lukutso tsumi, a square ot while paper, 
held ill by a red-and-white string (midsu shiki), which marks a present. 
Tins is to be considered a lucky bag, for its contents are suitable to 
the season, consisting ol kaclii guri, roasted chestnuts ; kazu-no-ko, 
the roe of the herring (nishin) ; kazo-no-tane, the seeds of the torreya 
hucifera, used to make sweets : and kushi gaki, the fruit of the kaki 
diospliyrus, drn;d on tJie stick— kushi kaki becomes gaki in com- 
position, as kawa (river) is changed in Sumiclagawa. 

These decorations are cut down in Tokyo on January 7th, in some 
places on January 3rd. 

There is anothcT decoration sometimes used— the daikoko bune% 
a miniature^ shijj of twisted straw, laden with representations of bales 
of grain, bits of green, and little ornaments of every kind.. The 
idea of the ship is an offering of first fruits. 

To bring tlie sleeper lucky dreams it is the custom, on the night 
of January 2nd, to cover the pillow with a rude picture of the takara 
]>unc, or shi]) of riches, having the Seven Gods of Wealth seated in 
it. They are Bishamon Sama, Fuku Rokujin, Benten Sama, Jirojin 
Saipa, Hotei Sama, Daikoku Sama, Ebis Sama. TTiis representa- 
tion of the ship of wealth is a very favourite subject in Japanese 
art There is a splendid specimen in the museum of arms of Tokyo. 
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Down to the Iasi sentence I have quoted Mrs. Ayrton, with a 
few abbreviations. It was impossible for me to give an account of 
the New' Year's decorations so completely in so few words. 

Now that 1 have given an idea of their composition and syrm 
holism, I can go on to describe the New Year's decorations, and 
New Year's festivities, as we saw them with our own eyes. 

To start with the lobster grouj), to use Mrs. Ayrton’s expression, 
we found that she had made a most important omission in describing 
the comjiosilion — the great tass(‘b or knot of grass, which is the 
most noticeable teaturc. This knot with tassel ends is a constantly 
recurring feature in Jajianesc ornamenlatioii, irom the mortuary 
shrine of a 5^ogun dowaiwards. 

Mrs. Ayrton is careful to use lh(‘ expn'^^ion, " more or less com- 
plete/’ of the decorations. She was w'lsc. I had t(j walk a couple 
of miles along the Ginza, the mam street of Tokyo, to find a (krent 
specimen of a lobster group 1o plu>tograph. And when T kmnd it, 
it needed no small gennalshii) to kodak it ,,suc( essfutiv. First of all 
I had to obtain jKTnnssion oi its i^roud ow'nei. I (‘onld not speak a 
Word of Japanese, hc' could not sp(*;ik a word oi English. 1 wt'itt into 
his shoj) and bow'rd as if I w'eie .t mgg#T waiter e\fM*ctnig .a hand- 
some ti]). He s()uatted dowm on Ins Jiams and bow't'd until 1ih fore- 
head tom lied the beautiful vvhitt‘ mats on \vhi('h In* knelt. Then I 
entreated him, witli a gesture, to ri*^e, and him to the tront of his 
shop, y)ointing at hi^ lolMei group, and })alting iny faithful kodak. 
He didn’t umlerstand a bit till a jiiinkislia bov (the sharpest-wilU d 
men in the coolie class) said “ hasheen ” (]m)n(niT]e«‘d sha‘-heonb wlmh 
means photograph. Ihe }uo])ri(‘tor was lorthwatli woMlle'd in simh'j 
at tire honour about to h'c pud to liis “ lioiiourable ” ]obst<T gn'iij). 

Then a neW" diflkulty aros»‘. Most Japauesi‘ sliopn are only five 
or SIX l{H‘t high ; ibis w\js leu or elevoii, ami 1, wlio am not nimdi over 
five feet and a half, had to get mv caiiitTa on a level wuh tlie o))j(vt, 
and within two or three feet of u, to make the ])hot(‘;;raph sutiicientlv 
large. An idea struck me. I ilirew down nn note book and stick 
(an Englishman w'onld not go to his owm fiinci<d without a walking- 
stick if lie could helj'i i(), regardless, of the fact that tht‘ strangeiies-^ 
of my behaviour — from the Jaj>aiie.-,e standpoint, ol course— liad 
alrcacly attracted a crowd ol a iv‘W’ hundred j>eoj)le. 

I had seen a stool, intended not lor a iiumaii Ining -the Ja])anesc; 
dv)n't know how to sit -but for a red lacquer kmleru with ])aper sides, 
or slides, winch stt>od on it. 1 put down tlie iaiitern, raiefully carried 
off my stool in triumph, mounted it just under the lobster group, 
lifted ray kodak as lugli as I could over iny head with both hands. 
’ the foreluiger of iny lelt on that button wimh has t(» be j)rcssed for 
the Elastmans to do the lest,” and suap])ed a sliot. 

The crowxl were breathless with excitement, and had to be dis- 
persed Iw a policeman, four feet and a half high, before wc could^get 
away— so like the Athenian of Biblical report is the Japanese in lua 
thirst lor aliqnid novi. 
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Even the residents in Japan solemnly hang the lobster 

group in the evergreen arch over their garden gate at this season ok' 
the year, partly perhaps to flatter Japanese sensibilities (though this * 
isn’t very Engiish), a little perhaps for its supposed good luck, mainly 
as a kind of Christmas decoration. They put it uj) for Christmas Day, 
.'ind not lor New Year’s Day, and so do some Jajianese in Yokohama. 
In a lew* years’ time they will probably shift the whole fesfival to 
Christmas Day ; the Christmas-keepiiig ])eo[>le there, the English 
and (iermans, being paranumnt in tlie treaty ports. It is not very 
much to shift llic festival Ironi the West(Tn New Year’s Day tjj 
Christmas Day, when it lias already been slid ted from the Jajianose 
New^ Year’s Dziy to the Western. y 

W’hat shall 1 do ? ” I asked of Abe San, the j<ltcomplished 
Jaftanese who manages the Tok\o Hotel, and ran talk and write 
both English and Frciicli tolerably fluently, and buys a new' suit of 
(lot lies, mode]l(‘d trom the nrav guests, (wery time a ]varticularlv 
well-dres-sed Enghslunan comes to his hotel. What shall 1 do so 
as to si‘(‘ as much as ]K>s?ible of the New Year’s decorations and 
games and holiday makers ^ ” 

“ You liad In'iter (lriv(^ to Asakii^a. It is far. You will hav-e 
to (lnv<‘ right acioss the city to get to it, and will see many jx'Ojde in 
their hciusis dt'coraled, and in street ])]aving. And at Asakusa 
very inudi pc'ople and wrestling at the tem])k — the Temple ot' 
KwMiinon.” 

Jumping into iikshas, away to Asakusa we W'ent. 

Eoi a wonder it w'as not one ol those ideal da>s in which Jajxanev) 
wnnlers deal. But in spile ot the grey London wvather, wdiat a 
i.myland diorama wv enjoyed as we dadied through the Titanic gate- 
wa\\ o\'er the ])road moat, into the maze r>f narrow streets of W'oodtui 
and j'japer house-^, hardly Ingher than a tall Englishman. The grass 
lope, nawii, wa-- caiiied lium end to eiiii oi each Mock, to kec]) out 
tlj(‘ evil .-spirits; and t'veiv dooiavay had its New Year deeorativuis 
in lioiioiir of the gods or the national custom, and its crossed flags 
m Jjonour of the Mikado, a homage that is paid on all ]>uMie liolicIayN. 

E\ery dooiway had at least a jiatcli of ev(‘rgn*en and these 
rrossvd banners, tlie rc*d siiii on the wdnte ground -silk cidpc 
ev’en lor tlu' ]>oorvst bouses-- incain ted on Lirrpierecl bamboo staves, 
wath gilt balls to leplate the .^j)ear head (w the c'agle of Wc'steni 

ensigns. 

J^verv now and then tlieie would be a lionsc wliicdi tnijoyed tlie 
dignity of a ^ei'oiul storey, with the typical deeoiations. Most of 
the houses had ludhing but the flags and a poor little lobstcT group. 
We, only came across one slunving the cut bamboo (taki-no-iki) and 
red anci Mark Ins (ine-matsu and o-matsu) described by Mrs. Ayrton. 
It W'as a very t\pical little Jajianese shop, wdth its shoji, or inner 
shutters (as m many shops, made of glass, not jiaper), Iclt up because 
it wtis a holiday. f)u business days, except in very bad weatlier, 
the shop is lelt open to tlie street. 






: '' 'We’wer« in unmin^t d»i^r of ccHnmitting nuinslanglit^ the 
^ whole way, for tiie streets were simply packed with battiodc^ players, 
> mostly children, in the most biilKant oostnotes, who kept up the 
diuttlecock at distances and for periods that appear impossible to 
Europeans. 

Fortunately our rikshas were drawn by human horses, or there 
would inevitably have been shying ; as one shuttlecock •whizzed 
past one at a low trajectory, like a volley at lawn tennis, and another 
ended a slow and lofty parabola within an inch of one's nose, where 
a bat would be ready to despatch it on its return flight. 

The children blocked the streets with their favourite pastime, 
while theiria>arents perched on the roofs wherever they were high 
enough to woo the wind for kite flying ; a pastime of very uneven 
attractions. In the distance it is fascinating; one sees the paper 
falcon at a dizzy height soaring amongst the eagles. Gose to, 
whenever the kite is not winding its string round your neck, it 
will be found entangled in the legs of your riksha boy. 

Just as we passed the castle’s ramparts we came to a yashiki, 
one of the great block wooden kraals with its four sides formed by 
the strongly barricaded outer walls of the barracks of the clansmen, 
and an open space in the centre surrounding the town mansion of 
the daimio, or clan chief. Neither clan nor clan chief lives in them 
now ; but the great daimio under The Tokugawa dynasty spent half 
the year in Tokyo, garrisoned by a whole army of feudal retainers. 
These yashikis have mostly fallen from their high estate, and beconn* 
barracks for Imperial trooi>s or tenement houses for the poor. 

When we were passing one of the latter, outside the great toni- 
.shaped gateway of massive black timber, two sweet little mites were 
playing another of the great New Year's games, wliirli to the unaJle- 
goiising Anglo-Saxon is simply bouncing ball ; but it means no end 
to the Japanese. According to Mis. Ayrton : — 

** These balls are made, not of india-rubber, but of j>aper and 
wadding symmetrically wound round about witii tliread or silk til 
various colours. The children sing ail the time they keej) u]> tht^ 
bouncing, and the most popular song for this is a play upon the 
numbers. Here is an cxarnple, in Japanese : — * 


' Hi-fu niixo-yo yoslii^la no 
Katasnnii oroshitc, kin ni nzande 
Tamoto y« ireru. tamolo ga uurvru. 

Samboii yc noki in, suUzyme ga sainbii 
Tomalto ichi-wa-no sndzunu* ga 
Hato 111 owarctc-arc gay chin chin. 

Ko»c ya p 6 pu-mad/.u ikkankasliizna bhila.” 


And here is one translated by a Jajjanesc lady, which Mrs. 
Ayrfoa. believes, from the sudden transition near the end, to Ims 
imperfect : — _ ^ 

" Sec opposite, see Shinkawa, a very beautiful lady, who is one 
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ol the daughters of a chief j«jag|stfate of th^ Oda*wata^<ho. '^She,^ 
was tnarried to a salt merchant, .He, was a man foaisi of (iisf4a;;i?, 
and he thought Eow he would dress, her this year, ^ said to the? 
d^, ' Please dye this kinaran and donsu, and the :parple for the middle 
dress, into seven or eight fold dresses/ And the dyer said,, J 1 am 
a- dyer, and therefore I will dye and stretch it. What pattern do you 
wish ? * "‘Either the dyer or the merchant gives the reply : ^ Tire 
pattern of the falling snow and broken twigs, and in the centre the 
curved bridge Go*Jo.’ ' Crossing or not crossing the bridge/ chokin 
chokera kokin kokera/* (Note by the Japanese translator: “ These 
vyords are inserted to fill ui>, and have no known meaning'') ** Thtj 
girl was struck here, and tliere, and the tea-house girls langlied* Put 
out of countenance by this ridicule, she drowned herself in the Katas- 
gawa. The cori>se sank, the hair floated. How full ot grief was 
the husband’s heart 1 Now the ball counts one huncked.” 

Sometimes the game consists simply of counting how many 
ran fcee]i uj). In counting, ^however, there is a regular game credit 
and debit, as shown in the appemled table : — 

* 

Turn, 

\ 1 'X'J’S up lOO, 

A’.-^ Accot nt*', B‘s Account. 

A K'nds B ]u<j. I A pays Iiack t*) B | B Jem Is \. I 


B ktM'p-s np Oo 


B ]*>ay'i back 
(>o, and still 
owes A 40. 


('I'his, wuli B’s 
debt of 4<j 
lioo-6*d 
makes 7<e> lent ] 
by A to B.) j 


Third Turn. 

A kcfp> up 30 boumJs. 


FvnUn Turn. 

15 1 ‘n‘jis up joo bounds. 

I B lends A 30. 


j 15 pays back 70 


and so on. 


j Fifik Turn, 

! j 

; A keep-i np 20 hnuilcK. I 

j A pays back to B ) B lends A 10. 1 
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^ The boys seem to in more for kite flying, the girls for battle- 
<?ore or ball. The kites are made of Japanese ])aper, thin and strong, 
on very light bamboo Iramcs. In this season of prevalent winds 
they fly very easily, and a bght liumming noise is produced by a piece 
of whalebone atf ached to the kite, and set in rapid viliration by the 
wind. 

The girls introduce more of the st)lemn ceremony, which the 
Japanese delight to impart into tlie “ trivial round, the common 
task,'* in their games than the bo3’s do. 

Says Mrs. Ayrton : **' Oirls, dressed in their best, boarded through 
Dt‘Ccmber,i5or better still in new clothes, with gay battledores, made 
iwialJy of iari wood (piinloniu vnpenah\), strike briskly the airv little 
s^Mittlecock mede of the black seed of tl^‘‘ muku [hovnocclhb uspera), 
winged and decorated, and sing : — 


Hilo ui iuUi IVli ^ i< * 

]lsu yoni nail j'akusKi. 

Kokone va ]a to yo. * 

IIuo 11 no vviiniinu* wo fnlaii '■.liit*- 
IMiiiitalu vt.rntihi, it^iU bhika rninl/ii k.i->Ui 
Is an no \akie.hi, kokoiui >o '1 


Both songs are rlivine^ of uuinbcis up to ten. 

In the niiddi(‘ of all this kite flying and ball j>laving and battle- 
doring. we would coine across a couple of Japam-^c ot the hnniMe^t 
statu*ns, sav two small slio])keopors, wliosi* wJiolc 4(Kk in trade del 
not amount to a guinea ajaeie, Irieuds mcetiu; l*>r the time 

in tli(' New Yt'ar. Thev woalil Ia- rej^Mting tl)L orthoilox Ntu' Year 
giivling, ]»rol)a])jv ; “Sinn neti nogo >inogi>, wo moshi agaiuis/' 
and bowing lo eacli otlier foi about live minuti*'-*. acenrateiy observing 
tlio (titpudte ol bowing U> an equal, a su|Hnor, or an iiilen.)! a-; the 
case may be. 

There arc degree^ even in jienur^^ and I haw ^e^n a diiKl of two 
cears go through a le^^on ^»f tlic whol<‘ caiegf)ry ot genufh^Mons in a 
b.uinblo curio shoji wliere the })ioht^ could not haw i‘\cceded a dnlling 
a day. 

\Vilh each bob ot tlio liead of these ceremonious friends, i]i(*re 
w'ould be the corresponding eh^valion of the Mother (iain]’» KurojH'an 
umbrella, wdiich cwr\' Ja])anej,e who has a dollar ni the w'orld hiig-> 
whene’er he takes his walk> abroad. 

New Y'ear's Da)' i-* the universal visiting day. Tlie Mikado 
lect'ivcs tlie great ofliwrs ol state, and bis subjects receive and call 
upon their whole acquaintance. How they manage it pu^;:led me, 
but 1 suppose that the Japs mark upon their name-paper (visiting 
Cvirds ore actually made of jiajier unk^ss the owncT affects Euro]>eanisni ; 
and -they are used as umveisally as the gingham«>) the hour at wdiich 
they' will be at home on New Y>ar*s Day% as oui hostesses m^rk their 
day at home, unless it hapju'iis lo be Sundav. 

With the visit they generally combine the presentation of the 
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seibo, which ought to have been brought the day before, and was, 
until etiquette became trodden doTO at the heel by the imitation 
of European slipshockhnoss. Among the poorer classes the u.sual 
seibb seems to be a Hakodate salmon, squashed flat in tlie process 
of salting and packing, or a blue cotton towel, such as the rikshaiboys 
twist rouii(3 their heads. So i^revalent are these particular form^ 
of the seibo, that the stntioiicrb keej) a line of gady j^rinted 
wra])j)ors, something like our newspajxT wrap])ers, for the 'specific 
pur]X)S(\ 

The most fasrinatmg jinrt about the seibo to me tvas the rod- 
and-white twane, stiltened with ric.c paste, and tied W'ith mirv'ellous 
neatness into the inevitable tassel knot, witli its lit lie kiu^ ol n^d, 
white, or gold })a]ier, e,\plauiccl above. 

This idea oi a trade-mark for jufsent'. miglit be adopted willi 
adv^aiitagci in couutnes that call themselves more ci\ilise(l. Tli“ 
landlord of a house 1 t<^ok m Devon^Nhire used to S(Mh 1 me more biittrr 
than I could eat ever\' week.^and at the end ol the term rharg«‘d it 
all t») me, at mon* than I should have had to pay lor it at thr 
dearest bulterman's m Plymouth. He always spoke of it as a 
roinphment. 

1 was very much auiUM'd w'ith one great ol'l'Kaal on his way to (,al! 
on the Mikado. His liors^ was shying, and lie w'as only acc-ustonied 
to Imman hors(‘^. 

As we drew' iican'r and neaior to Asakusa the idot thitkened, 
tilt' streets becoming crow'ded with Japanese riding in double rikslias 
fthe more extKivagant habit ol having only one to each poor 

two-legged beast ot lairdin being almost al>an(lon(‘d to foreigiuTs), 
Sorrad lines tlie duet would be a res])ectal)Ie old Jaj> and his wate, 
more olteii a geisha (singing girl) with her I'haperon or cavalier, tho 
latter a])t to be flushed witli sake. 

The crow (is of gcislias made the street very jiicturesqiie wnth 
their delicate rainbow -hued silks ; elaborately dressed, How'er-st added 
hair, w'hitened faces, and vermilioned li])s. And so did the inns, 
W'ith their festoons of (rimsoii lanterns sw'inging in the l)ree;^e, and 
their piles of threat sake k<*gs, each sew'ii up m matting, garish w'lth 
a scarltd or green fish (jr dragon. 

Anon there w'onid be a mighty shouting, or a joyous singing, 
as, draw'll by the ])atient ox. or a s* ore or two of impatient coolies, 
rolled jiast the liiumphal ear taking liome the rice — the Japanese 
harvest-homing. Well might they lejoice w'ho were able to take it 
liome in this lean year, wdieii rue w'as up to ten yen the kobu, instead 
of four or live. 

There w^as a great variety in the pro( es-tions. All had their array 
of coolies in brand new' head kerchiefb and dresses of dark blue cotton, 
stanq^ed mostly on the ])road of their backs wdtli their master's crest 
in red or,w'hite, or lioth. One lot w'as ])owdered all over with white 
moons, and another looked like living Catherine wheels. 

When the services of an o\— 1 should have wTitten bull — were 
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tlie car generallj^ an elaborate affair, reminding one ol 
the alle^rical di&pkys of the German brewers at an American cen** 
tenniaJ. I took a picture of one that was higher .than the: bi|^e$t 
houses it passed, culminating in a huge sun a dosten feet in diameter, 
made*of crimson velvet, with a heavy gold fringe festooned across it, 
and gilt rays at least another dozen feet long springing from Jt, Round 
its base was a tangle of draperies and Ians and foliage, blended with 
the unerring felicity of taste possessed by even the Inimblest Japanese ; 
and on a kind of balcony in front, and on the piled-up rice bales behind, 
were a swarm of masqueraders, a bevy of girls, and a kind of king, 
most of^them with some iecklos.s musical instrument* They 
had, unfortunately, jumf>ed down before I got sun enough to get a 
picture* 

More in tlie spirit of old Japan perhajis is the hand car. I plioto- 
graphed a little one drawn by half a dozen coolies, and with no orna- 
ment on its rice bales bait tail swaying bnniboos, the tallest with a 
long white banner streaming in the wind and a crimson lanteni firniiy 
fixed on its head, the others with lanltj'us gracefully suspended, 
nodding like bluebellb, and a jdentitiil sup[)ly of coloured cloths, 
sak€ jars, and bamboo liranc There was much music and much 
sake at work in all of tiumi. 

By this time we had cTuss<‘d the fmc iron bridge built hy the 
Japanese themsclv<‘s across the Sumida-gav'a— the broad river- 
'])arent of innumerable canals and moats, which make Tokyo the 
Venice of the East — and were in the suburb of Asakusa ; more aban- 
doned to th(‘ li«mnts of ]>lcasiire than any spot in the city. 

Soon we crossed a broad street and found oui selves among thou- 
.sands C)f rikshas at tlie en<l of a lane, densely pa«'ke(i with the funniest 
little Japanese women in their most brilliant rirosses, and bordered 
on each side by rows of while wooden booths, and a perfect a\cnne 
of gigantic cut bamboo'^ witli the loliage left on them. These w^erc 
intersjiersed with endless lianncis, crossed over the gateways and 
drooped from the house fronts like tlic pennons in the Chajiel ol 
the Garter. At tlie entrance of the fair wc were obliged to leave 
our rikshas. We followed three sweet little girls, jierfect jnctures, 
with their soft grey kimonos and bare flower-iirighlened heads, up 
the narrow lane between tlie boodis, which were filled with the or- 
dinary gimcracks of a Jajianese fair — toys, such as kites, battledores, 
shuttlecocks, dragon heads tor the kagura dance, firemen’s hooks 
and standards, flags and dolls ; female frippKiries, such as htequer 
combs, gay hairpins, and ladies’ satchels, pipe-cases, mirrors,, 
trumpery lacquer articles, cakes, and candies. The w^ares exposed 
were awful rubbish ; and we were glad to elbow our way through to 
the ^eat temple, which is the heart of all this holiday making, casting 
a glimpse to our right at the five-storey scarlet 

The open space outside was full of the Jai>ancse Christmas trees, 
or perhaps I ought to say New Year's trees — handful of long tapei^pg 
branches fastened together at (.heir bottoms, and so tapering that. 





the pap^ toys and sweetmeats hting on them them Ijehd* aiicj 
quiver like a fishing-rod with a bladk bass attached. 

^oe forbids my describing heife in detail the vast scairlei temple 
andP gateway. The latter was as high as the temple itself, with iam- 
tems hajigitig in its arch as large as the ordinary Japanese house, 
and the inevitable *' Two Kir^s " (Ni-0) in their wire rabbit hutches, 
stuck all over with pellets of chewed paper. 

As we passed from the great sam-mon of the temple, we noticed 
an elaborate washing- place and a huge hoarding, with the little white 
wood notice boards, to remind the gods of the prayers or benefactions 
of the faithful, ^ 


On entering the temple it was not long before we rec<%nised the 
fact that there were sacred chickens. There were also images in 
profusion, and not a few stalls where priests sold cheap prints and 
pictures of the sj>ecial incarnation oi Buddha worshipped here (Kwan- 
non Sama, the Goddess of Mercy, is tutelary of the temple). 

I contributed to the support of the institution by spending two 
sen and a half — about a penny — and then turned my attention to 
the faitbiul, who were endeavounng to ensure attention from a 
different quarter by clapping their liands to show that they were, 
going to begin to pray ; and, as a preliminary, throwing a lew rin 
(decimal fractions of a halfpenny) into the huge grated bath wdiich 
is there to swallow offerings. We wore not the only mere sight- 
seers, there were plenty ot Japanese to keep us company ; for the 
country has a duality of religions, and a i)lurality of inhabitants 
who don’t take any stock ” m either. 

Taro, my riksha boy, who could speak quite a good deal of EnglisI}, 
and was pretty well posted in the legends and su})erstitions, as well 
as the sights ot Tokyo, had left his riksha and his hat (a solar to}>ee, 
though the tlierinometer was well down m the forties ”), and the 
Red Indian’s blanket whirli every riksha-boy carries to cover the 
knees of liLs patrons, with his mates, and skipped in after us to play 
his favourite rSle of interpreter, and enjoy the holiday himself at the 
same time. (Jn the strength of his erudition he always treats him- 
self better than his mates. The explanations he made to us were 
so absurd that he evidently knew notliing aliout it. This w^as a 
Buddhist temple : he must be a Shintoist. He was not high enough 
class to be a sceptic. 

From the temple lie led the way to the Zoological Gardens mixed 
up with it, in the centre oi which stands the famous cock-tower. 
But the iour de force i.s a Corean tiger, for the Zoological (iardens 
coasist to a great extent of tortured fir trees in porcelain pots. Zoo- , 
logical is not a wide enough scientific term to describe this precious 
collection. There are, however, two bears from the big northern 
island of the Japanese group, Yesso, and a. number of storks (alive) 
which i^ay such an important part in the decoration of the 
exported from Japan, but which, so far^ we had never seen in 
Japan. 


I 
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I could not help thinking what a pretty ornament they would 
make to the botanical gardens at Melbourne* where, they are very 
fond of acclimatising water-lowl, and where these birds would thrive. 
'Possums might be sent in return. Their iur would l>e valuable here, 
and the Japanese would eat them — sharks and swordtisli are quite 
a staple article of diet. 

Would we go up the cock-tenver ? Taro asks. 

“ Must wo take our shoe?, oil ? ” 

Then we wouldn't, though the view is tine. We preferred to keep 
on our boots, ami hastened ])ast an artist, eniulatmg m the dust 
rd' Toky(V.tlic men who the pavements in London, to the 

mount clxink dentUt. 

lalking ot the men \vlio make tho'^o fcai ful and wonderful fnc- 
tures with a tew bold strokes ot a siump\' chalk, and a f('w^ seconds' 
nibbing with the lingers, one reralls inevitaldv that ont‘ who used 
to takt‘ up his position tnitside Sir John Millais's Iiuge house in South 
Kensington, and uiuleineatli his pu luras write: “My iich brother 
lives m there, wliiio I have not ei rough to eat " He rei^Tied. I lielieve, 
to brotherliood m art. 

Here in Asakusa there was also a w(»mau who dashed otf her 
pastels with equal skill on pa j>er, choosing her sul>|ects principally 
from the ni\ thol(»gical characters eoiiiiccteti with this tc'nii»I<\ Sli<i 
retailed her works at rather lo->s than thre(‘]ia]) pence eadi. I bought 
five of them- a couple of disrejm tabic looking df'ini-gods, and thn^o 
landscapes. These last indnded a |aj),iiiesc eaglt^ sitting on a snowv 
tree, another fiviiig round a snow\ Fujiyama and a }>i<'ture oi a 
gigantic red ju‘onv in a Jiltl' straw case Inm-d in t]u‘ snow. The 
lacly artist’s genius liad tV]diMit]\ had a wintiy exj)eru‘uce, not to 
say roceptuni. 

The dentist was inagnifnenf. Drawing an enormou5> two-handed 
sword he approached Ins first ji.iti.mt, a Jitlle boy with a moutli of 
teeth like a bairel with tJie hoops knocked oh. 

He swung lus inightv sword. Tlie bc.y cowen^d and sliricked. 
And tlien — - E\ervh'Oclv know'> the «‘asy tninsition by the arcom- 
plisht'cl qua<.k fnan tlu‘ maivelious to tlie mu roscojiic in remedies. 

“ But are tlicrc not any juggler^ ^ " I asked disappointcdlv of 
Taro, 

“ Jogici ? Oil he replied: and li‘d the way to a row of 

booths, surrounded by open-mouthed Japanese. 

The first had tive riii —a d-'pieciatod larthing — jirintcd outside 
in large figures. But when I came to jiay, I was told tliat the board 
only referred to cliildnai, whu'h was a he, and I knew" it ; but I paid 
rhree-fai things all the same lor nivselt and iny wife and the riksha 
man, who loliowa'd m uninvited, and then said I must pay because 
he had no money. 

The juggling con-,isted only of a small electric marhiee ; and 
tlie simple switching ot the current on and off elicited continuous 
apphiise. 
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However, we felt “ liad/" and moved ou past some w'axworks 
exhd)iting daimio (feudal barons) in their pro-revolution costumes 
and Ainu (ah()npjines of the northern island) in their native dress, 
to a*1>ootli whirh had on its signboard a tremendous fire-breathing 

serpent, usuqung a ^vlu^lc gull, while a crowd of terrified JapcVsese 
stoocj on a. cliff firing engiiu^s of war at it. This wormed another 
three-farthings apiece out of me. and we went in to see only a rub 
seal about a foot long, whirli went through a lot of tame inonkev 
tricks. This kind of thing, varied with an occasional theatre, went 
on to the end of the cliapter. 

At the (‘lid of the c])aj)ti:r came the pride of Asrib^sa, the 
miniature Fipiyania, Tioft. high, constructed ol lath and pasteboard 
and ])la:der— .1 tower in the ‘-liipt* of tlu‘ conventionalised inountain.s 
of Japane^'e commanding a \h‘w of the whole fair, and 

imuh of the great city bi‘hind. l.ike the cani]unile of St. Mark's, 
It IS ascended b\' an inclinrd walk. We walked u}) its shaky ]>lanks, 
ami didn’t find it veiy much® fun, though on a normal winter day 
we should liava* sei u the real Fun, the Partlu'non of mountains, 
soaring hflv mil***' away. All we did see Irom tlie top Was the cjueer(‘st 
i'Hi l^(fdri(ia of grown-up ( hildmi wlio sent up tht* tinkle and tum- 
tuin ot Oneidal miisK , and the shutth‘ ol mvnad clogs. 

W’f* were V(r\ miidi ijiore amused by the fate, ol the man who 
ntl(‘inp{ed to ])iek mv pocket, «ind w'ls deiei'ti^d (wonderful to relate) 
by a d( t<*ctiv<‘. He w'as a \crt ingeniously got-up ('rttok, in tlu‘ 
('ostunie ol a JajMnese student — native breethes, a sad-coloured 
kirnoi'O, oclog^'iianaii Ihirop^e in sh*»es, and a grey ‘d>o\(.r ” hat. 
ill* abo wore s))(‘('(<i(']e-,. 

The first intimation J had ol his design was to set* w'hat looked 
lik(i an eldvi'lv aiusan, our ioi a holiday, tush at ium, and begin 
bvjMug Ills ears so violi‘ntl\ tliat lus spoctai les wa'iv kii(xk«‘d ot't, 
and his l.ice W’as whi})jvd scailet. Then he dragged him up to lU'* 
and pul liis own hand hall into niy pocket to intimate w’hat had ha]>- 
])tmed, 1 made signs alter fi‘c‘ling my poekets, tliat I had lost nothing. 
Ihat that did not st'ein to siguity ; all the w’av to the ))olict‘ station 
he W'as sliakiiiC the j^ooi thiei by tlie ('oljar, and boxing his ears. 
The Jaj^anese are a lution of clnldien. and their ovvn aufhoiities 
treat thc‘in like naughty ciiiklren. 

1 lost sight ol liim as I turned loimd to list(‘n to a Japanese street 
band ; one of the little groups w'ho go round soliciting contributions 
lor a gnxit tc‘m]»le at Kyoto —a man w'ith a drum, a W’oman with a 
gong, and a boy with a sort of llubx I liiought my kodak to bear 
upon them, but <pnck as lightning the old man, who was terrified 
at the evil e>e ol the lens, covered lus face whth his drum-sticks (not 
sl.ing for legs). So 1 i»hotogra})hed him with eyes darkened by sus- 
})icion. 

And then we ])asst\3 from a whole street of perlormances to a 
whole street of shops and stalls. Tea-houses and sake shops were in 
abundance. They invade even the sacred precincts of the Zoological 
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Gardeti^i Which ari6 as jealously guarded as any thief m Tokyo. The 
cheap curio stalls principsJly devoted to pipe-cases, which we have 
christened bag-o*-irick stalls, predominated ; surrounded by v^^ted 
dealers, sellers of serop/' cotton-wool tortoises, Japanese Christmas 
trees, .and a conjuror, from whose tent was interpreted by Japanese 
musical instnxments that ancient melody, *' Oh quo, fame ks 
viilitaircsJ" 

This brought us to the famous rope bridge over the lotus pond, 
quite a long bridge, constructed of pliant bamboo and rope, like the 
swinging bridges of the Incas, made immortal in the' pages of 
Prcscottly. Miss Aroostook, with her usual pluck, volunteered to be 
j)hotographed on the middle of it ; and some Japanese hobbledehoys, 
keeping at a safe distance from my canc, were nngallant enough to 
run on it and shake it violently, in the hope of shaking her into the 
lake, or at least frightening lier into hysterics. But they failed in 
thrir amiable object. 

And then, iimth to Taro’s (eldest tion’s) disgust, we had to take 
leave of Asakiisa Park, with its pagoda and its lamous temple and 
its holiday crowds. For at dusk my publisher was tendering us a 
banquet at the famous Ko-yo-kwan. know^n to European^ as the 
Maple Club, the leading native club in Tokyo, to which all the most 
prominent Japanese liolong, the club-house being llie most exquisite 
tea-house in the country. 

\Vc made a poor start lor our return journey. Directly we were 
outside the gates we found our nksha-boy, the historical Taro, wring- 
ing his hands and yelling. His mate, his riksha, Ins blanket, and his 
hat had all disaiipearecl. But at length the missing pro])erti«*s were 
found at a neighbouring tea-house, and the sun shone through the 
( louds again. 

It was slow travelling, going as last as we could, through the 
streets packed w ith soldiers, wearing holiday on their countenances, 
children one mass ol sores, the queer little Jap omnibuses, looking like 
miniature police-vans, or the carts in which butchers take meat from 
the shambles, and rikshas carrying Japanese dudes in marvellously 
swell clothes, and silk hats seedier than a Q.C *s. 

At one point in the road wc weie blocked by a crowd which had 
collected round a mountebank, whose whole stock-in-trade was a 
battered silk hat. This and his gestures seemed to cause uncon- 
trollable amusement to the Jaj^s. He certainly was a merry-looking 
Andrew. 

We drove home along the Tliames Embankment of Tokyo, that 
city of muddy creeks and canals. It was almost deserted* though 
we did meet an old man, that rara avis in Japan, where the old 
are quiet and stay at home. They seem to dread an exposure of 
their feebleness as much as a donkey dreads the exposure of his 
corpse. * 

On w'C . dashed, past high stockades and gabled white hou^s, 
with the black monograms standing out on their gables even in this 
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.dit&ky and past a little stisaet temple into leafni^ oil stre^ 
tvliic}! were a forest of bamboo leaves and nags ; ‘looking, db \ sd pfe* 
turesque in tbe gloamtag. 

Out noses were taken up with the disgusting smell of the sesam^ 
oil with which the evening meals were-Wng cooked, and durf^ 
with the Iqntem lighting. One old Japanese was dimbing ,up a 
ladder to light a lamp which could not have been more than' six feet 
from the ground, while a more intelligent neighbour was lighting his 
twent3'- feet from the ground, with the aid oi an ingenious pulley 
arrangement. 

What glimpses of fairyland we had that evening ! Fi^ there 
came the newly lighted street^, with their rush candles glimmering 
through paper shoji (shutters) and fantastic swinging lanterns ; the 
queer, hea'^dly gabled go-downs and yashiki looming tlirough the 
dee})ening dusk, like the architecture run wild in the backgrounds 
of Albrecht Diircr or Gentile dc* Fabriano. 

Then came the grim castle, with its Titanic walls and broad moats 
Ihrowm into relief by the rising moon. How quaint the gnarled fir 
trees that grew on the top of the walls looked! We* had paused a 
minute just outside to meet our host, at a hoase with an evergreen 
arch of the Euro^jcan pattein jneked out with camellia blossoms 
and festooned with mandajriu oranges. 

And now w'e vibeeled suddenly arro.ss one of these moats, and 
found ourselvts once more among the long low yashiki, like so many 
huge kraals built in mediieval wood and plaster, enterable only by 
the heavy limber gates, shaped like the torrii of the Shinto temples. 
Now, alas ! they are stnppefl of their glory. The king-making 
daimio of the Warwick pattern, witli his army of ieudal retainers, 
is a thing of the past, converted into a noble with an English or French 
title, or a nobodj’ stripped of everything, according to the side he took 
in Uic Revolution. Som«* of tin* yashiki have sunk so low' as to be 
turned into tenement houses h»r the poor, like the one opposite our 
hotel. 

Just now' we only cut off a corner of the castle, which fills up most 
of the heart of the city — in at one gate and out at the next, living 
past the barracks that were once the daimio of Nagasaki's yashiki, 
and across the great drill ground to Ihc long w'inding street iliat 
leads past Arashiyama, with its breaknc^ck steps, to Shiba, the garden 
of Tokj^o. 

By -this time the dusk had deepened into dark, and the riksha* 
boys had lighted the little jfaper lanterns they grip against one of the 
shafts. The whole broad drill ground was a kaleidoscope of dancing 
lights, thrown on little wlieels that looked like spider^s W'ebs as they 
spun round in the glare. 

And as w'e neared Shiba, the rikshas made a regular pro* 
cession ot fairy lights, winding through the a venues of tall 
crj’ptomcrias that stood out like needles in the crisp winter 
moonlight. 
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At labt we drew ii}> at the Ko-yo-kwjn, and di>bor)tcd before 
walking up the glo<isy iua]*Je stairs on to the sj^otless white mats (d 
the banqueting iloor. 

I liave described bofon' a Ma]de Club banquet, with its eHdle‘^s 
unheard-of dishes, from hve fisli dowaiwards — offered to us, sitting 
like Turks on piles of cusliiuns, b}^ tlie sweetest little inusumes, squat- 
ting on their hams, to the light of sorry candles on tall candlesticks, 
sot, ]ik(' ourselves, on the floor. So T must not more than mention 
the music and dancing which our host had ordered to enliven the 
banquet: Tlic finest female dancers in Japan danced before us in 
ixquisiV^^lv ricli and beautiful robes, with the majde for the tlionuj of 
ilieir decoration ; while beautiful women played the biwa, and koto, 
and samisdi, and sang the story the others wTre setting forth m 
dumb show’. At last the banquet, w'lth its endless dishes and endJe-^s 
relays of lea and sakc\ came to an end ; and then the jiu roku 
musashi, and sugo roku, and other games w’ltli wliieh the ]apant'-,e. 
beguile an evening at the club, w'eve pla\^"d for our Ix'iK^lit, that 
W'e might miss nothing. 

]\Irs. A\'iton des('ri]>es tliein iniiih bn ter than 1 could aftn a 
single ^ i('W' - 

“ F(>i ])ad weather, or for ju'ople too eld for active sport there 
are games sucli as the jm roku imisashi— a ]>oard divided intosqnar<*- 
and diagonals, on wiiK'h ino\o sixteen ])ieees lor one player, and oiu* 
large pu^co fur the other. The point ol the game is lor the sixtcni 
jaeces to hedge in IIk' large ]nere so that it lannot movi‘, oi for tlje 
large to tak(* all the sixtern. A captuie can only be made W’heii the 
largt' }»iec(' hnds a pie<\' nnmediateK on each s^de ot it and a blank 
]>oiiit beyond. 

'* Sligo loku is eiitiielv a game of <'hance, a sheet nf j)ictiin‘s. 
Educational jactuns are the prcsiait fashion, but the oldest form 
sugo roku IS doc] nil sugf) roku, and is the journey ])etw'een K^'oto 
and Tok\o- 

[Mayers w’rite names on '=^lips of paper or some other smtabJ(; 
sub'-tance, tlirow a die in turn, and i)lace mi the jnetures the numbei 
< urresjionding to tiie tlirow'. in the next round, if tlie numbei y<Hi 
tlirow^ IS written on the pi<'ture, \(ni find directions as to wlii<'h j act ure 
you should move torwanl or back t(>, Jhit you iii«i\ throw a blank 
and have to stay m \uur jilace. Winning consists in reac lung a 
certain ])i(’ture. 

" Ofhei games are : Making verses (something like our own pajifT 
games) ; simj^le lottc'ries (iuku biki) for vaiious objects ; card ])]aying 
(kanita)/' 

We had an equnalcnt for the fukii biki, by being jiresented, each 
of us, with one of tlie choice books published by Hakubunsha (of 
which our host was the jiresident) for the bmropcan market. All w^ere 
exquisitely liound in delicate sancial-wood-colourcd silk. One had a 
book of flower.s, anothci of birds, drawm and coloured wit& the fidehiy 
w’hich only fails the Jajrauesc wlieii they depict beasts and foreigners. 
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and I myself received a cliarming book, similarly illustrated, on 
children’s sports. 

And then we booted, and were bowed out by our })retty musum^ 
waitresses, who, as on the jirevious occasion, handed each of us as we 
stepped into our rikshas a little ]>ile of wooden boxes in which every 
sera}) we had left of the dishes ])laced belore us was srnijiulously j^acked. 

When the Japanese oiders a banqiit‘t. he carries away all he cannot 
eat on the s}:>ot to gormandist,' at his leisure. 

Our host insisted on seeing ii< safe home to the hotel. The hour 
was late, but the i)rocession of fairy lights }Mssing us was not per- 
ce})tively smaller, and from every tea-liousij came the tiiiklilffg tw’ang 
ot tlie toki-wona, the strolling i'einal(‘ samisen player. 

When he bade us sa\onara at our thiesbold, he invited us to 
come and visit him on Januarv 4th. so that we might see his motchi, 
and go out .into the street'- witii Inm to watch the ])arade of fu emeu 
which takes ])lace every 31 d or 4th oi Januarv, and see the kagnra 
and charaetci dances and olht^r holiday-time street sights . 

Tlie inofcbi, according to Mrs A\rton, aie- — 

“ A little New Year ])ile ui two or mon\ usually tiirce, round 
rice hour cakes, }>jled one on to}> ot tlie otlier, and placc'd in a ino.’^t 
conspicuous jiosition on a lacapicr stand. It is partly foi ornament, 
111 w’hieh capacity it sca'ves^till January Jith. wlien il is eaten. 

“ At the c'losc ol the old ]^ear tluie are plenty in tluj shojis. It 
is also made b}' little jiartu's nt three men who go al)Out the streets 
for hire, carrying a bottomless tub. with niatung to rc'plac c the bottom, 
slung on a ])ole belwecai two ol tin* mm. The tlnrd has the hea\y 
wallet for the j)ro]ougi‘d striking of the ]»ai*te with hea\v thuds. 
'Fo iirc'veut rc'bound, tlie ^tuky mass m ]>kiced on the solt matting 
m the bottom of the tub. This man also carries the* board used as a 
])aslr^' boaicl lor making up the well-beaten cake.” 

We called ujhui our late liust m the morning, and liad to clamber 
11]) the usual companion ladder without a houdraib wduch takes the 
])lare ot a st«iirease in tlie native liouscs. It was cpiitt' a large house, 
and we w\mv shown into a delight tullv sunny n«oiu without anything 
ill it but the snowy mats c>ti the llooi . a kakemono or tw’o, and a few 
vases ot flowers 111 the tokonam.i rnd chigaidiana (the recesses ot 
the guest c'hanibcT) , a vctv })k»m sirKUi, scmie floor cushions and a 
Inbac'hi (charcoal stove) to each. Ihit near the windowy in the sun- 
niest s}:>ot, Wert' thret* stately snow’-wdule motchi on a scarlet laccpier 
stand, with a vase of flowrrs in fioiU ol tJiem, as il they were part of 
the ancestor w^orshij) which, combined wuth lovalty to the Mikado, 
forms the Shinto creed. Tlit'se cakes do, I behc've, have a solemn 
family signihcancc*. 

We were otfered ])ipcs, such as our kept filling and jiufiing 
through in tw'o or thu'o w’lnffs, and refilling, the pipicss Jajianese 
mandarin granges, ('onfectionery, candies, and the inevitable tea, 
wdiich was handed in steaming relays about every five minutes, 

A very brief inspection of the motchi .sufiiccd. Bui Japanese 
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<:teremomdttBnes9 did not allow our leaving the house till mre 
afraid we should toiss either the fire parade or luhch — I mean, tiffiii. 

We had no difficulty in finding our firemen, the Gih^a being the 
favourite rendezvous, and the great mattoi, or paper standard, .**0On- 
spicuous a mile off. It is " trooping ** the new mattoi which inspires 
these going-out days (de some no shi) of the fire brigades on the jrcl 
and 4 th of January every year. 

Mrs. Ayrton says there are fifty of these brigade^in Tokyo, and that 
each has from fifty to seventy men. She saj^ 

** The men rally at an appointed place to carry off their new 
Standards (mattoi), ladders, lanterns, etc. This procession pauses 
at intervals, when the men steady the ladder (in a perpendicular 
position) with their long fire hooks, while an agile member of the band 
mounts it and perfonns gymnastics at the lop. His performance 
concluded, he dismounts and the march is continued, the men yelling 
at the highest pitch of their voices/' 

As the said gymnastics consist mainly of standing on one's head 
at the top of the ladder, and stretching out stiff at right angles with 
it, we wore forced, after seeing it. to the conclusion that either all 
Japanese firemen were Jaj'^anesc acrobats* such as we had seen per- 
forming at the Aquarium, or that all the acrobats were firemen, 
It must be added that even wh(*n they go to a fire they take this 
black-and-white paper mattoi and their paper lanterns with them. 
Bnt they generally stand at a safe distance. 

As we were returning to our hotel, in one of the narrow' stieets 
between the Ginza and the moat we came upon a little trou]»e 
performing the ancient kagura dance, of wdiicb Mrs. Ayrton says : — 
They are olten called in to amuse the spectators by the quaint 
animal - like movements ot the draped figure, who wears a huge 
grotesque scarlet or green mask — a sort ol cross between a lion's 
head and a dragon’s — on his head. At times he makes this monster 
appear to lengthen and retreat his neck, hy an unseen change in 
the position of the mask from the head to the gradually extended 
and draped hand ol the actor, the beat of the dnim and the whistle 
of a bamboo flute forming the ai'comj>animent to the dumb-show 
acting/' 

1 managed to get a most successful kodak of the performance, 
which illustrated Mrs. Ayrton's description as closely as if 1 had em- 
jfloyed an artist to draw .an illustration for the purpose ; and I was 
equally successful a few minutes afterwards in the brfiad, open^ sunny 
square, just inside the castle gate where our friend of the tea-house 
troupe last night was caricaturing Chinamen, As I levelled my 
kodak, the actor, wrho was secretly delighted, danced toward me with 
simulated threatening gestures, changing into a radiance of smiles * 
for one halfpenny sterling. 

I have given a good many quotations from Mrs. Ayrton's article, 
but it is impossible for a stranger, after one day’s experience, to make 
either head or tail of a Japanese performance. 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

JAPANESE FIREMEN. ' 

Tokyo, fanuoty 


Tmere may be an American fire engine iu Tokyo — I never saw 
i»ne, and if anybOTy wants what the Yankee calls " a high-toned 
contrast he cannot do belter than drop into the fire station at the 
back of the Gramd Hotel, San Francisco, the day before sails for 
Japan (at T 2 o'clock sharp), to see the men slide down the ^le from 
the bedroom, and the liorses harness themselves inside a few seconds ; 
and then, when ho gets to Tokj^o, go to the first good fire. 

' They have first-class fires in Japan. While we ourselves were 
in Tokj’o there was a fire at Asakusa, one of the suburbs, which swept 
off fourteen hundred houbos m one night. 

The houses at Asakusa, it is true, since they arc inhabited almost 
entirely by the poorer classes, do not amount to much/ A ten-pound 
note would buy a good many of them, ground and all. They are 
merely wooc1(mi Ix'anu'S, with sides made of paper shutters (shoji), 
and w'ooden outbido shutters to put up at night or in very rainy 
weather. The rools arc covered with the heavy channelled tiles 
in use all over Japan. It is almost impossible to take these fires 
seriously. As nearly all the houses are uue-storeyed, and so flimsy 
that you can kick your way through them, a person c/n hardly be 
burnt unless he is asleej). But a two-storeyed house fire gives most 
tun, for it is here that the bamboo ladder and the Swiss milking pail 
come into play. 

Every Ja]ianese fire brigade conducted upon national principles 
has one or more ladders made of green bamboo, with their rungs 
lashed on-~ and the lashings very likely of paper twine. 

These are used for acrobatic displays at the New Year fe«itival 
in the way described in the last cha}>ter, and for fires. Tu the latter, 
if the fire is not loo dangerous to l>e tackli'd, the ladder is propped 
up againbt the roof ; one man mounting it stands on the roof, and 
one or two more stand at arm's-reach intervals on the ladder. Half 
a dozen others bring them buckets which look like Swiss milking 
pails, and hold about a gallon of water each ; these arc passed u]) 
and emptied by hand. 

This, however, docs not, as might have been sujiposed from a 
study of the Japanese, constitute the whole fire-suMuiug apparatus. 
There is a native fire engine (a water kago), looking like a water trough 
fitted with a lid, and staves for carrying it like those used (in pictures) 
for the Ark of the Covenant. It would go inside the average Saratc^a 
trunk, and is fitted with a bamboo pipe and nozzle through which 
water can 6e squirted, but without the power or the volume of a garden 
hydropult. 
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A man runs in front of this kago, ringing a t)ell or blowing a horn, 
because the pojmlition arc not snpposecl to be able to take care ol 
themselves in the matter of being run over. It is usually escorted 
by a number of fireiuen with fire-axes, which aie bamboos about 
SIX feet long, with a little pick or hook for a head. The^ fierceness 
with wdiich the Ja])anesc t.aii contest the flames may be gathered 
from the Jac t that they wear cotton dresses and carry paper lanterns. 
They also carry <i Imge ])a]>er staiuLird to every fire, shaped like an 
orange, a]>uut a loot and a hall in diaiuetei, witli j^aper fringe a foot 
long, stuck on tlie end of a six-toot polo. This is jflanted at a 
lospectl^jl distance from the fire, and the firemen generally stand by 
it till the lire has burnt itself into reasonableness. It is white, and 
lias, the crest of the guild jiainted u})on it in black. 

Tlie fire station is like any other Ja]janesc house ot the jiooror sort, 
exc(‘i)t for its look-out, which is a hill pole, ascended by a bamboo 
ladder, with a sort ot cask at the to]> for the watchman to stand in, 
and a big alarm bell for him to ring :»or vcr\ often it will ])e only a 
tall ladder iflaiiti^d tiimly at the bottom and rising pcr])(^ndiculaiiy 
into the air with a bell hung at thr top. 

Henry Savage Landor, the artist, grandson of Walter S.ivage 
]-a]i(l<»i tlie ]KK*t (w’ho, since this i]ia]>t(‘i was first waittcn, has retnined 
from four yars’ wandt rings in Canada and the Ihiited States, japan, 
China, Coiea, and Mongolia, and h.is himseil pubhslu‘it a book on his 
expeneiK'es among the Ainu of Ycsmi and tlu* Kurslt^s), liad a risky 
adventure vvitli the Ja]Viiicse finmien. 

Mr. Landor is an ardtmt re.ilist he will e\})Ose hinis<*lf to any 
danger or privation to securf snb)ects not \m N iously handled hv 
artists. He ha<l liimself sinned Irom head to loot before he took his 
famous 2,^o(»'mile journey among the verinin-covert'd Ainu, for he 
made up his miu<] Irom tlie first to live right amon/st them and sketch 
their life from inner knowledge. And lie had his Iiead broken by the 
New York jiolice for his ardour on behalf of Ih'. London Cnaphic at 
Centennial time. 

He was staying at 0/aka, the Liverpotd of Japan, at the Jiyutci 
Hotel, w’Jiicli pretends to be on the I'uropean ])lan, wdien lie was 
roused by the landlord, who told liini, in very brok(‘u English, that 
the neighbouring houses were on tire, and that no one ever know 
where a JapvinebC fire would stop. Mr. Landor did not require this 
entu'oment, l)ut lea])cd into his clotlics to impressionise lor his 
sketch book a real Ja])ane.se lire. He got there he Ion', the firemen, 
and busied himseil with sketching the frightened people pouring 
out ol th<.ir houses, carrying all their worldly ])ossessions cn their 
backs. One ol the houses must have belonged to an old samurai, 
or fallen tlairnio, tor there W'as a w'oman hurrying along with the 
two fighting swords, once the imignia of gentle birth, and a tea- 
chest-shaped box ot armour, such as had gone out of u.st! wnth the 
Revolution of '08, more than twenty years belore. While, close by, 
a couple of coolies were carrying, strung on a pole, one ot the 
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bcaiiiiful black lacquer chests, ornamented with gilt brasSj, used ' 
by the daimio for clothes or armour. 

The coriimon people were for the most part carrying their posses- 
sidns, tied up in the large blue or green cloths used by tradesmen for 
bearing their wares to their customers ; and one couple veeve carrying 
a liugc tljrce-lcaved screen, to which, perhaps, they attached a great 
value, though it also scr\ed as a stretcher for carrying tlic rest of the 
< ontents of tlieir house. 

Presently th<^ tireincn came along, W’ith an excited chatter that 
could be heard a quarter of a mile off. In front came the l)a]>cr 
‘standard, and beliind, a bri^^tling array of j>apcr lantcrnf on poles, 
bamboo l.Kldt.rs, and fire axes. The ht^uscs by this time were burnijig 
so tierce] V that tliC' doughty liremen were airaid to tackle them ; so 
Mr. Landor, sketch ])ook in hand, seued a ladder, and propping it 
agaiii'-t the nearest tw^o-storo^Td house, mounted llio roof to show 
the man (\\mij»le. and in a moment was skctclnng away vigorously 
10 take down the hiznnr ^[^t'ctaele, 

tn hi-^ ArchinK'dean entlmsiaHu lie did not notice that the Japanese 
hremon ha<l lM‘C(nne alarmed for tlie safety of their ladder and earned 
it (»it. He was brought back to considerations mundane by the tiles 
proMiig too hot to uiion. He veiled to the Japanese to bring tJie 
ladder i>ark. but none of lliem had the ]>luck ; so, as the flames wxre 
beginning to bieak thiongh the roof, he had to ]um{) from the top of 
,1 two-sloreyc'd Iioiisc. aij<l of course recciv(*d a severe shaking, but 
lortuualely broke no bones. 

d'lie hreni'-n’s great day out is on tlie fourlli chiy of tlie New’ Yettr 
tcsti\al, wliei' th(‘V go in procession through tlie jinncipal streets of 
'J'okyo. ( spe<*ialJv tlie (iiii/ai— the main stret^t. 

Ea<'h guild gv>t‘S about separately, with its ]>aper banner in front, 
end Its cu(/lics in new diesses of dark ]>liie coiton, the tunic with a 
marvellous led or white dc'-igii on tlie ]>ack (tlie guild badge), and the 
tight- titling liose I liave so often described. At intervals they halt, 
leai one ot their tall gierii bamboo ladders perpendicularly in the an, 
and crow’ding round, lielp to hold it n]‘» or steady it with their fire 
,i\es. Then lliey ascend in turn, aihl acrolxitise on tlie to]). The 
jHTfonner wall one minute be standing on his luad on tlic top of 
OIK of the uprights of the perjif ndicular ladder, and the next be su])- 
jwting hiniscdf stiff ont at rigdit angles to llie ladder. Tht' po]mIac<* 
ciowd Tound, laugh, Jialld, and applaud. Hut as far as I could 
make out, no collection was taken u]>, whicli w'as a decided irregularity 
from a more civilised standpoint. 

There lias hvrn one historical fire in Japan, wTiich in point of mor- 
lalily ]*robaMy jmts even the Great Fire of London into the shade. 
Though it vseems incomprehensible 1o me liow e ver anyone could bo 
burned in a low, flimsy affair like a Japane*-e house, over one hundred 
tliousand persons perished in it. 

It occurred a century or two ago. in that hotbed of f^es, Asakusa ; 
whicli, as being the quarter to which th(‘ gay women are confine 1, 
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forgets 41 ?ie details of this fire in the results* Tim vfetifials , 
were juried in a great pit (like ffce one Sir Walter Manny gave thi , 
londoners for the victims of the black death), and over them was ' 
ijared ** The Mound of Destitution/' at the side of jvhich the E-kihin 
TeAte now stands. A temple W'as reared where pious priests 
j^jijr^for their souls. All the priests of Japan* of the most i^ominettt 
iMlWhist^ecls, came togethcir for seven days to offer so many thou- 
million pr^ws. Then came' a difficulty. When a Japanese 
jp^Phey are goneULlly Shintoists in their lives, and Buddhists when 
relbh the point ol death) his relations pay for him to be prayed *■ 
lor at decent intervals, for priests have to livb like everybody else. 
%is w^ impossible in the present rase, for nearly all the relatives 
had- p^fehed together; so they calleAl the temple “The Temple 
^v'of the! 'Helpless." and twice every year organised a procession 
to it of most famous images of the gods, which drew together 
a vast concourse of people, whose offerings provided the pra 3 ’ers 
for the dead. 

Now Japanese roligilus festivals are Mw*a}’S accompanied by 
much fairing and holiday making ; and this proved such a popular 
festival that the wrestlers lound that they could be surer here of 
a huge audience for their championship matclies than anywhere 
else. Accordingly they fixed them for tlie occasion of the annual 
}ulgrimagr, I am not sure if the pilgrimage is held any longer ; 
il it is, it is gpinpletely overshadowed by the wrestling, and there is 
a second annual m<*cling of the wrestlers, without roierence to any 
festival at all, at E-ko-in. 

has strange offspring. Japanese wrestling and the 
' a$ siecte' farces at the Gaiety, with tlieir resi?ective vulgarities^ 
are both, it would s^m, the outcome of religious celebrations, G 
Pilgrims of Pity ! O Dancers to Dionysius ^ 


KoTJi — TJmc Great Pire^ of Yedo . — Tbc ()ther day 1 read in the 
Oazrtt^ a translation fjoin a native paper ot a bummary o( llie twenty principal 
■conflagrations that have taken place in Tokyo (Vedo) since '|^7. The list did 
not hicUidc} ordinary conflagrations, but only those whiclV'||iid level an area^ 
of several indes.'’ ‘'llic three q 1 these known as *' The Three Great Fires of 
yedo/' those of^l5(>7, V7-» 2ind 1806. burnt, one for twent>«“four hours, and 
one over a space ^ven or eight miles long, and about half a mile wide. The 
Shogyo Shimpo Saji's that on each of these occasions more than half the city 
was destroyed, the recobl of one of them show^ing 1,270,097 hoeises as burnt. 
This last is a lie of truly Orrentahmagnificence ; as the population of Tok-y^ is 
at the outside about a railUon and a quarter, there must lave- |ieen on t^, 
average rather morolj((|iaJt ll house apiece to «jvery man, woman^,a^ infant Jin 
the city, ev^en if eveiy single house was buni^' well might the Japan 
observe; i* doubtless some exaggeratibn in this record,*' ^ ^ 
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JAi?AN£SE WRESTLoiC'. . 

CH4PTER IX/ 

JAPAKfeSE WRE5TUNG. , ' 

• > January TUh^ 

The Jappiest thing we have seen yet is the Japanese wrestlhig. 
It is Asiatic with a vengeance. To begin with, the wrestlers a|:e as 
near stark naked as they can„be without absolute indecency/ All 
they wear is a strip of dark blue siliuJSjrce or four inches wide, 
a cross string going between their legsj not an eighth wider than is 
necessary. > 

The wrestling takes place in a sort of huge circus constructed 
of bamboo framework, covered with matting, to keep out -the gaze 
of the people who will not pay to go in. There is no roof, but thti 
whole amphitheatre is covered with a kind of network of rice-straw 
matting, through which the occupants of the upper boxes thrust their 
chow boxes on the rare occasions when they w^re not using them. 
Chow'^ goes on at all times at Japanese entertainments, whic^, as a 
rule, whether theatrical or otherwistf, begin /in the early morning, 
and go on till eight or nine o’clock in the evening. 

The whole amphitheatre is surrounded with these boxes in tiers. 
I'hey are only scaffolding, and cannot be rcqfched except by ladders 
placed against the front of them. A few liadj a Red Indian's blanket 
thrown ov(t the front, probably because the owner hnd brought it 
in ins rikslia and was afraid ol its being stolen. 

The price of one of these lioxes is three yen (ten or twelve shillings), 
and the Japanese generally squeeze about twenty people into them, 
though they would only hold four or five Europeans. There was one 
just over our heads where we stood, w'aiting for a seat, which contained 
a splendid Jap in a London 'Arry’s guinea covert coal ind a white 
fell hat. He had a low-class geisha girl beside him, and a great deal 
more sake than he could control inside him ; for he^orgot Japanese 
good manners, and stared at the foreign ladies in an insolent, helpless, 
inouth-and-eye-watery way. Underneath the boxes ran a sort of 
gangway, and^e rest of the floor was taken up with a seething niass 
of humanity, ^mting on their hams. 

We arrivea about two o’clock, when everything w^as in full swing, 
and passed through a sort of temple yard, containing a few priests' 
tombs and orange and tea stalls. There seemed no outward or visible 
way into the wrestling, though elevated on a platform sat some old 
men of the large, fat brand they use in Jajianese wTcstli^, reminding 
one of the troupe who stand on the little gallery outside Hbxing booths 
at country fairs in the old country — two or three boxers, the man with 
the hoarjje voice, and the ISat woman. While we were staring des- 
pondently at them we were overtaken by Taro, tlsife riksha man, 
who considers that he can speak English onnhe strength of knowing 
J.A.H. C 
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“ 113^6 ten He had Jeft his riksi^a *with the other febjf, iis»^ * 

. ;as lis?ttah going to act as impromptu guide. ^Ve aslced !<► itoSee a v * 
private, box for us- He said^ No box ; pay ten sen/- we fli^d \ 
for three, generously deciding to frank him to the 'ent^rtalAWe&^ 
for bis linguistic exploits. The tickets we received were, of 
ten inches Jong, by an inch and a half wide, and half an jpdb thkk t \ 
and then we dived through a door under the stage, about thre^ fibet - *. 
high, and found ourselves confronted by plenty of unpleasant 
sights, but, to all appearances, absolutely no room- The boxes ' 
were not only all taken but crammed. A® for the pit it was a, 
herring shoal of coolies, into which one could not even see. Taro 
was desperate ; be flew to one pew opener after another to ask 
about a box, or even standing room, and finally beckoned us 
forward; 

A passage was drilled through the shoal, and we were shot through 
it into the middle, and j^^elled at by the people behind us until we 
squatted on our hams (for which my figure is unsuitable). Horrible, 
dirty, ilbsmelling people were all around us; and the Japanese are 
reputed to be deplorably careless about the minor infectious diseases, 
measles, mumps, and other childish maladies which it is ridiculous 
for adults to have. 

However, we could see the show, and a very poor show it seemed 
to be — two naked Japs, crouched like cats to watch each other ; 
making a cat-like spring at each other ; meeting in mid ahr, too 
alert to be caught by each other ; coming down again ; drinking 
a dram of water and putting it out again on a piece of paper, 
with which they proceeded to wash the sweat aw^ay from; their 
armpits ; walking round a little, and then doing the cat business 
again. 

" Taro,” I said, ” I’m sick of this ; let's clear. 

Miss Aroostook said, ” Yes, do let’s ; it's horrible. I wonder 
if any other European lady would be seen here. There only seem 
to be about two Japanese women here ; dc» go ! ” 

But Taro did not want to go. He was enjoying himself immensely, 
and “ too excited for anything,'’ as the only Charles says. So he for- 
sook us, and darted off to have another hunt for a box, thinking that 
we should not have courage to leave the building without him. And 
we actually did stand for a good half-hour in the gangway under the 
bibulous Japanese chappie " in the guinea covert coat, with his 
sake and his geisha girl. Several times we were on the point of going 
out, but our nerves were screwed up to tlie sticking-point by the 
arrival of two Americans— the Professor of Literature and Rhetoric , 
at the new . University here, and his wife. They were anxious to 
see the wrestling, and oflered to sliare the expense of a box if one 
was procurable. One wasn't, and we moved on till we found 
ourselves opposite a part of the pit which seemed less cru^ed than 
the 

There was ten sen extra charge, but people stood instead of squat- 
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Tfie d^oAeeper would uot Uke our moUey ; but Uim A?oosto«» 
dpane to.tlie res<rue. Wii^n the enclosure stood a huge wras^tlear, 
pctobably one of the defeated competitors in the earlier rouuils. Sbf ^ 
wes^a good-httinoured^looking sort of a giant, a^d xnelted t>«!noa;th 
the Imfle of woman. English grace in very smart Eumpcan gamenis 
smiled upon him, and the giant cleared a space ana snubbed the' 
dooi^eeper. 

We entered, and craned our necks. Presently an attendjamt 
brought a form, and invited us to stand on it ; but as soon aS we were 
comfortably settled, and seeing things nicely, and therefore tw^sum* 
aHy loth to leave, he demanded an extra forty sen (is. 3<i,) a head tor 
the use of the form. We jumped down, but the giant proniptly 
snubbed this imposition also, and the nksha man said that if we gave 
him ten sen extra for the trouble of bringing the form it would be quite 
sufficient. And now we really were an a position to see something of 
the wiesthng. 

Japanese wrestling is conducted in a 12ft. ring, sanded and on 
an elevated stage under a canopy, reminding one stnkingly of the 
fountain canopies m the courts of temples, supported by four plain 
|iosts and with an overhanging roof, but no walls. The posts are 
decked with parti-coloured cloths, and immediately below the roof 
hang blue labs and "a white silk festoon, ornamented with a gold 


sun and stars 

The umpire on this occasion woit a handsome grey silk costume, 
with the great shoulder-flaps which represented ^ull dress in feudal 
times, projecting about a foot over each shoulder, and ornamented 
on collar, breast, and cuffs with Ins crest. He earned a peculiar 
lacquered fan, shaped like a blunt -edged double hatchet, and oma* 
mented with a scarlet silk tassel suspended by a cord a yard long. 

Holding this horizontally, he gave out something in a loud Voice, 
and two wrestlers ascended the platform — stark naked, as I have said, 
excejit foi the double silk cioss straps round their waists and between 
their legs, and with their hair combed in a peculfir fashion, very like 
the snc)^ once worn by little girls in England, on the top of their 
heads. The ring had jubt been swept, and its heroes figured 
about in the sand with their bare leet, after slapping their thighs 
and cocking up first one then the other of their mighty legs — this 
being, perhaps, a recognised form of salutation to the audience, 
perhaps a muscle stretcher. Then they carefully wiped themselves, 
and commenced the crouching down like cats, watching each other 
for the spring. 

Let us pause to look at them. These wrestlers arc gigantic, tall 
fellows^ some of them six feet high and more ; vast of shoulder and 
arm and thigh and caM ; mountains of musde, and some of them 
also Inountains of fat. Whether shaved or natural, they have no hair 
on their bodies except under the armpits ; and far from having faces 
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''^t the brutal type usual among prize fighters, they have most of them 
g6od-humoured, and some of them quite dignified faces. They are 
not very like the ordinary Japs, but I could not discover that they 
oame from any particular locality. , 

The modus operandi is this : The opponents crouch down like 
wild beasts till they see an opportunity to spring, and both of course 
spring at the same time, one to attack and the other to meet the attack. 
It is a case of feint and parry. If the attack is parried they go to the 
side of the stage, lake a sip of water to wash out their mouths and 
keep them fresh for a prolonged struggle when the grip is actually 
made. Some of the water from their mouths they drop on a little 
paper handkerchief, and wipe the sw^eaty parts of their body, such as 
under the arms. Then they return to the combat, and this goes on 
till the grip is made, and then there is a mighty tussle until one is 
thrown on his back, or more on his back than the other. 

One wrestle was terminated by the champion wrestler, an enor- 
mously tat and heavy man, being hurled cloap oft the ring by a slimmer 
but wirier antagonist. At the edge of the .Mage he was caught by 
an attendant, placed there for the purpose, who must now Ikuc an 
adequate conception of a thunderbolt. Another was terminated 
by a wrestler being sto})ped by the attendant in front of one of 
the pillars from being Imrlcd backwards into it. Tins c(»uiited 
a fall, and certainly wcjuld have been a very dangetrous one, that 
probably would have crushed tlie skull, A llnid was terminated 
by one of the wrestlers, a man who WTighed a good j>art of three 
hundred pounds, being caught round the waist and t hi own a foot 
or two up in the air. 

Sometimes the men gnj)ped at arms’ length, and the bout would 
then be a very long one. In one instance' theie were two men thus 
gripped, one with his head under the other’s breast bone. It was 
hard for liis opponent to kee]) Ins ieet : t»ut. on the other hand, the 
strain on the neck inusfles w\is teriitic, and so was the strain on his 
wind, with Ihs clan crushed into his chest. He had tlio better posi- 
tion it he could (Jiily last ; and he did lu'^t, and win, though both fell, 
and his only advantage consisted in his falling less on his back than 
his .adversary. In anotlier iuslancc both fell on iheir backs, but one 
on the top ol the other. 

The audience were enormously excited, and when a favourite 
won, his admiieis’ hats were showered u)>on him like boinpiets at 
the ojicra. These were carelully picked up, and kept till the owihts 
should come to redeem tliem ; lor a man flings his hat to sliow tlial 
he intends to make a present. 

They watclied every little j)oint, and w'axed almo.st as enthu.siaslic 
over a successful parry and an artful leint as over a fall. The place 
W'as crammed Irom floor to ceiling, and mo^tly with a not very 
respectable-looking crowd; but there was no 1 )iu tab ly or ro wearness 
or roughness ; and strangers, far from being unsafe, w'cre treated 
with special kindness. One of the wrestlers presented the professor 
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with his programme, and he was iniTneiisely pleased witli my^ 
kodak camera, which he called ‘'shashiri,” and showed it to all his* 
comrades who came near, whenever he was not drinking sake or 
carting some strange compound. 

What people the Japs are to eat at entertainments ! It W'as one 
perpetual chow, chow ; a never-ending stream of hucksters, with 
steaming* tea-pots, toa-cups, oranges, sweetmeats, villainous-smelling 
Mcrcato-Vecchio-liko pastry', hot sake, and what not. The vendors 
( limbed round the top tier ol boxes along the coping, on whicli many 
of the occupants deposited their boots. For the Japanese cannot 
get over the trick ot taking off his boots when he enters a place, and 
it he is wearing sandals or (dogs, oi ('ourso he has to take them off 
to climb the ladder, which is the only way into the l»oxes. 

At Iasi the ladies thought tiwy had seen enough of the human 
form divine, and we dcdermiiKid to go, but no Taro was iorthcomiag. 
That worthy had darted into the crowd, like a lerret after a rabbit, 

111 his excitement to see .the fun ; and though the tall wTcstler 
('ailed for him, still there was no Taro. We waited lulf an hour 
lor him (for wliicli, of course, he c harged us), and then started 
without him. But wlien we got outside his mat«* was true to him, 
and entreated us not to go till he had be<‘n to look lor him; and 
Hist at that inoinenl I'aro came ii]>. breathless. J forgave him lor 
being such a sjiortsman*. 

We left about balb])ast three, but evidentlv the lim was not iieariy 
over, ior dashing down tlu‘ hill in front, holding up the horses' head^ 
in the W'ay usual in Japan, came a Japanese swell v-»th three geisha 
girls m carriage, and we nut several other carriage^ evidently 
bound tlie same wavi besides nkdias innumerable. And w^hat r(^W's 
and rows ot them there wth' aln'ady standing. Outside the gate, 
also evidently going away, met three coolies, in typical coohe 
dresses, reeling along as |oviallv as lhre(‘ real “ ( hajjpies " in London 
could have doiu,*. It was a good- hiimoii red crowal, and the jiulice 
seemed to Ikut nothing to do but to (u'cupv the Iw^o very best bo\e-> 
in the al fresco amphilheatre, specially hung with handsome black 
and wliile draptTies in their honour. 

And then wr bounded off to Sir Edwin Arnold’s, through the 
picturesque old gat(wvay, and past the castle-pa locc ol the Shogun, 
now inhabited by the Mikado, w'lth its wide moat and lotty Titanic 
w^alls, its rich tem]de roofs, and its ty]>ical Jaijanese garden. It looks 
as if it had been cut out ot a fairy- t.ile book. The moat w'as lull 
oi wild fowl, and an eagle sw’^oojied into it as we passed. 

Fortunate Mikado ! Your great subject, the ex-daimio of Naga- 
saki, has had tt» change lus picturesque vashiki for a gicai modern 
house on the liill opposite tlie new American Legation, which we 
shall pass by and bye, W'hfui we have jiassed tliat Japanese Eton, 
the Sc^^ool for the Sons of the Nobles, and have not yet reached 
ihe bamboo groves, hissing and beading in to-day's gale round the 
Japanese home of Edwin Arnold. 





CHAPTER X. ; , ; 

* ifc ‘ 

SEEING THE GIANT TEE ' 

Tokyo, Jamaty ^ 

A FEW days after the wrestling we %vere at the popular festival, 
which combines the apprentices’ holiday and worshipping the devih 
Tliey worship the devil to conciliate him ; and probably give tlie 
apprentices their holiday for much the same reason. Japanese appren- 
tices don’t get their heads turned with holidays ; they have only 
two in the year, January i6th and July i6th. I have not yet been 
in Japan in July, so don’t know’ w’hethcr the community at large are 
obhg^ by the trade unions to wwship the devil on the latter date 
also. Many masters will t(‘ll you that apprentices are the devil. 

1 think they must be, for w’henever 1 order anything to be made at 
the shop, and am disappointed day after day, I am ahvays told that 
it is the fault of the apprentice. 

But to return to the Shiba festival. Whom should we meet there, 
driving about in a jinrikisha, with the whole of his personal effects 
and a bottle of beer, but our friend the big wrestler who had cleared 
a space for us at the wrestling matches. His name was Arakato, 
and he insisted ujion getting out to shake liands witli us. As he had 
taken sucli interest in the hashin (camera) at the wrestling, and it 
had not been sunny enough to take photographs llieii, I told him 1 
would photograph him now' ; wiiicli 1 clnl, and liim to tiffin 

the following day. 

While he w'as being ]*]iotogia]»hed the dislioiiest Jehu, who was 
dragging two hundred })ounds. adde<l to the WTight of the riksha 
and the luggage and the bottle of beer, decamped with the whole 
of his personal estate ; and so w'e got rid of him jiretty easily. 
But the next day he came to lunch about throe-quaitcrs of an 
hour before he w'as asked; and Henry Savage Landor, the artist, 
and Mr. Boner, the Japanese-speaking secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, whom we had asked to meet him, were of 
course corresjxiiidingly late. So, after using up the jmtience 
of all the English - speaking boys in the hotel, and finding 
things rather heav}% we determined to go down to lunch w’ithout 
thorn* 

The giant, w'ho was very genial, and most handsomely dressed 
in a dark blue silk kimono, insisted upon going last. What a hand- 
some fellow he was, wdih his huge shoulders and massive head, his 
liair done in the orthodox wrestlers^ fashion, and his vast good- 
humoured bronzed by the sun to the true Giorgione tint ! His 
shapely, exquisitely kept hands were tht safiae tint ; so were .his feet, 
as beautifully formed as his hands, and bare, except for light straw 
sandals. Wa had fortunately hardly sat down to lunch before Mr^ 
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Boner tortBed up, introduced hitn^K (since wire 
introduce him) mth the becoming civilities. He was soon 
by !ijf. Laiito, 

• \Vc had a special menu card in Japanese prepared for our wrestler, 
but it did not convey any idea to him, because ha had never tasted 
the things mentioned. 

" He wishes to say/' translated Mr. Boner, who sat neset to him, 
** that this is the first time^that be has been asked to such a banquet^ 
and, not knowing any of the things, he thinks that, if you will not 
be angry, he will take them all/' 

He held the soup plate up to his mouth, and sbovdled the 
soup into it, as the coolies shovel rice or macaroni from the httk 
lacquer bowls at the street stalls, and polished off the fish in a 
couple of mouthfuls. He judged that Ins mouth could contain 
about half of it, so he cut it in half, and put in half at once. 
And in the interval he disposed of two glasses of hock and a 
glass of beer. 

Then be conversed. 

“ He wishes to say," interpieted Mr. Boner, that he thanks you 
extremely for the fine banquet you are giving him. He has never 
had anything like it m his life " " 

This I have put on record, because it is probably the most 
favourable opinion e\(r expressed of a Tokyo Hotel luncheon. 
For, though it is one of the best of the hotels kept by natives, 
the catering is not a matter of universal congratulation. But 
it is very homelike, and we have a most obliging lot of 
servants. 

Then he went through the bill of fare in the following swimming 
fashion ; — 

No. 3 : Poarhed eggs and anchovy toast — one mouthful. 

No. 4 : Pigeon saut^* and green peas — tw’o mouthfuls^ because 
there w^ere bones. He, of course, ate bones and all. 

No. 5 : Mutton chop and mashed potatoes — the chop, one 
mouthfuk He held it by the bone, and bit off the whole of 
the meat at once, finishing nji with kj^ping the mashed potatoes 
like the soup. 

No. 6 : Cold roast beef. He cut his portion in two, and swallowed 
it m tw^o mouthfuls. 

No. 7 : A plate ful of ham. He took this instantaneously, as they 
say m photographic circles. 

"No 8 : " Teal duck/’ This gave him latber more trouble. He 
was helped to a drumstick, and, taking it by the shank, bit off the 
bulk of the meat at one bite. But masticating the skeleton took 
him some time. 

No. 9 : Salt tongue. The boy, seeing that he had a good aijpetite, 
brought him several slices. They were treated to the same instan- 
taneous process. 

And tlien came the ipur 4e forc&^the curry. He roared with 
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lighter, to delight, when it arrived ; and after his ^already 

rather healthy meal, hdped himself to the whole, filling bis plate 
mountain high with rice, and emptying the c^rry tureesa over it 
Then, holding his plate close to his mouth, he chopsticked it in with • 
his fork, and, with tremendous gusto, called for more. 

He is b^inning to enjoy himself very put in Mr. poner. 

He is getting very red in the face, which is a sign. He will probably 
now begin to divest himself of the clotliing. piece by piece, to steel 
himself to ftesh exertions." 

This, added to the fact that he had already drunk a bottle of hock 
and nearly two quarts of beer, and that there weie ladies at the table, 
made me feel a little cautious. So I told the boys, in English, to start 
giving him coffee ; but he waved them off majestically. Evidently 
his arena trium])hs were not the outcome of lemi>eraDce, for he told 
Mr. Boner that he never took such things as tea or cofiee, that he 
really did prefer sake a good deal to what he liad been drinking. 
Accordingly, sake was sent for ; but the Tokyo Hotel, being a 
Japanese hotel conducted in the European fashion, was not going 
to lose caste by keeping the Japanese native drink, so the poor 
giant had to put up witli another bottle of beer to wash down a 
second dishful of curry and rice. Probably he would liave taken 
a third had not the supply run out. 

No. II was chocolate pudding. He did not put the whole of it 
into his moutli at once, but sippt'd it. Evidently he entertained 
suspicions, which were realised when he had tasted it, for h^ put on 
a sickly sort ot grin. 

Would he have No. 12 ; cheese ; No. 13 : fruit ; or No. 14 : tea 
and coffee ? 

No t These were things he did not esteem. 

Mr. Boner then, with imperturbable gravity, offered him the 
chutney jar, with a spoon. He tasted it, and his mouth expanded 
into a fresh grin of delight. He ate it all as an enfremet, and 
wound up the feast by draining the finger bowl of hot water which 
the “ boy " brought to wash his lordly fingers after his arduous 
repast. 

There were alw^ays about three ‘‘ boys " hanging round the’ hero, 
for to the Japanese lower orders wrestlers a.re of as much consequemee 
as the base-ball ])layer to the Bostonian. 

He thanks you for your magnihceiit banquet," inteqircted Mr. 
Boner, and lioj)es you are not angry at him consuming so much. 
He has never had anything of the kind before — I am leaving out the 
lionontics and superlatives — shall I tell him you are so pleased wfth 
las company that you would likfe him -to spend the rest of the day 
with you ? " 

i will kill you if you do. Til hire a ('hinese high-binder from 
Yokohama. Seriously ; invent some excuse to get rid of hiiUpSOon 
after lunch." 

** All right, my pony is at the doou and I shall have to go 
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mysdi in a few, minirtes, and then I’ll tell hkn that at -Ifeie 
it is customary for Ettifopeans to take their leave, E&fj 
directly ; the Japanese are vetv gentlemanly^ down to the 
♦ lowest/* ' , 'xQi ' . . . . , 

So we gave the big ^estkr a big cigar, and look him dpsfairs to 
be photographed, wi^,,iny little boy standing beside him to show, 
off his monstrous size * and then he took his leave, after tiding 
Mr. Landor that he would be sure to come and call upon Ifcn to. 
have his portrait painted, and again expressing his delight witli , 
everything. 

It appears that it was fortunate that he was not master of English, 
for he remarked to Mr. Boner of a gentleman who was sitting, within' 
a yard of him, that he was so thin that he felt sure that he must kfid 
a very irregular life. 

He thought that I lead a very good one — I had a very' 

fine figure, because I was so burly. 1 had previously considertnl 
myself stout, and my figure one to be kept out of evidence. 
But seeing the Japanese wrestlers has resurrected my conceit, feif- 
the thinnest in the tournament leaves me nowhere, and they really 
think Europeans very badly made for not oftener being fat. One 
man’s poison is truly another man’s meat. 

Just as the giant was going away he apologised once more (as he 
^/ea&onably might have if it had l>een to the hotel proppktor, who,^. 
^•*of course, only charged for him as an ordinary visitor). His excuse 
^vas that he had never befoic ‘^introduced such good food to his 
system.*’ 


CHAPTER XL 

SIK EDWIN ARNOLD AT HOME IN JAPAN. 

^ Tokyo, January 26th, 

flpHE '^day after my arrival at Tokyo I went up to renew mv 
acquaintance with the author of that perennial poem, “The Light of 
Asia.” I Sir Edwin as genial as ever, and as astonishingly 

full of vitality* 

•He has beei^fortunate et^fough to rent the channing little bunga- 
low of Gcncnd i^lmef, that curious combination, servant of the 
Japanese 'Government and "correspondent of an English newspa])cr, 
— the itself. He had great difficulty in obtaining it — th» 

Japanese dp not hkc foreigners, however distinguished. and frieUdlj, 
settling in Tokyo, except m the quarter reserved for foreign settle- 
ment, and they will not give permission at all except to*«teacherH 
their own employees. Sir Edwin’s Japanese landlord tried to 
get over this objection by saying that the poet w^as the gpesl oj 
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1#!^ 'j^jiimtt. Tbe. Governmfetsf ' irfeplicd th’at Jfwate 4idi iJoV' 1^7 , 
iht oony€rs<s. So Itispector Asso engaged ^ ' 

4$ tutor to bis daughters at the nominal salary of $iir. 
yen — not tjuite '^loo — a yean And Sir Edwin voluate^^d 
correct the English of the history which Inspector ' Asiso^ is 
writing. ‘ > 

His duties as tutor consist in hearing these two charming . 
Japadiese girls play the koto charmingly, and conversing with them 
in English* 

The Inspector puts on English attire when he comes to call upon 
his tenant (and employee), though he relapses into his own picturesque 
dress'"/or comfort in the privacy of his home. One night, however, 
tieing in a hurry, he appeared a la Japonais, and apologised profusely 
for what he> ignorant of the esthetic pleasure he conferred, con- 
sidered a breach of ceremonv* 


>ATiile in Japan Sir Edwin is nothing if not Japanese. He was 
out when we arrived, but Miss Arnold kept us to tiffin, and, before I 
Policed his presence, he was standing over me with out-thrust hand. 
"'Why, how do you do, Mr. Sladen ? *' He had come in with 
stockinged feet, and through the wall. 

The unanglicibcd Japanese always takes his boots off before he 
enters a house. To use Sir Edwin’s graphic expression, " he does 
not make a street of his home,*' and the door is only one of his modes 
of entry, for the walls of his house are sliding panels of paper stretched 
on wooden frames, and to enter or go out he pushes back the most 
convenient panel. In an up-country tea-house, as they call Japanese 
inns, the servants, male and female, will push back a panel of 
your bedroom or bathroom at the most inopportune moments. - 
'J'he Japanese cannot see any indecency m the inevitable functions 
of life. 


Sir Edwin sleeps in Japanese fashion on a thick quilt of the take- 
up-tliy-bed-and-walk pattern, spread upon the floor at night, and 
during the day rolled up into the sliding cupboard. Other furniture 
the room has none, cxcoj)t a cheap Euroj^ean cemp washstand and 
two Japanese chests of drawers made of the characteristic white 
wood, with pretty black iron-work mountings. To assist the Wash- 
stand in promoting the march of civilisation, a court sword and a 
blazer " hang from clothes pegs. The walls of little bedroom 
— a mere closet, like the Iron Duke's-- are made of tissue paper panels 
with silvtjr maple leaves powdered upon them, and there is a cfoar 
glass strip at a height threatening to propriety. 

Miss Arnold has a large, handsome room, furnished in the 
European style, and giving the same evidence of its occupant's fine 
taste as the little touches that have transformed General iPalmer's 


drawing-room. 

This drawing-room is charming, surrounded on two sides by glass 
panels from floor to ceiling, and on the other two by an effective 
dado of brown plaster, a couple of feet high at the t6p, and panels of 
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in its, mtivfl beauty^ like, the cdlix^v which h ^ppoirti^ ini ll^ 
centre by an unhewn cherry tranks The Japanese- pye 
signal inijbance of their good tastei^^than by the success with 
they introduce natural woodwork, . 

It would not be Sir dS3^n if there were no blossoming dwaif- . 
plum-trdfe in a blue-and*Wfi3te porcelain pot--^the inevitable acqc^- 
paniment of a Japanese house at this season of the year, Andfilie , 
revolving bookcase in the corner is crowned with a model junk, feepf. J 
in company by the New Year battledores and shuttlecocks sent by 
those Misses Asso, who have such an illustrious tutor, to acknowledg^' 
the compliment of a box of San Francisco candies, 


My old shipmate’s (Sir Edwin's son’s) residence in Australia is 
evidenced by a ’possum rug, and American civilisation is represented 
by a Steve. On one of the little occasional tables is a bunch of roses 
that have escaped the frost, for they have a garden and an artificial 


Fuji commanding a view of the real Fuji, towering, like a huge opal 
under the magic of sun and snow, forty-five miles away. Appro- ^ 
priafely by the roses is Triibner’s new edition 9 ! the Light of 
<?^Asia.” 


Balanced on the soft firwood framework of the dado, I notice 
some of the bright silk-padded figures of Japanese girls familiar in 
the drawing-rooms of Bedford Park. 

Those,” said Miss Arnold, tracking the direction of my glances, 
*'are our — seisnumieters, do you call them ? I mean, they register 
the seriousness of an earthquake by the promptness with which they 
fall.’ 


Miss Ariiold is not like the Queen. Unlike that august lady 
she does not echo “The Private Secretary’s” immortal announce- 
ment, “ Do you know I don’t like London ! ” laving in this, to say 
tlie least of it, unconventional and inconveniently airy country, 
she docs not sigh, like Lasca’s lover, “ I wjint free life and I want 
fresh air.” In fact, her father’s aspirations rather appal her. Sir 
Edwin siys he could live in Japan ; m fact, he thinks he will have to 
liv^e in Jaj^an for the re‘^f of his life. The Land of the Lotus has 
twined its tendrils round his Buddhistic soul, and he feels as if lie could 
stay and eat the lotus here till it is time for nirvana. It is rest, rest, 
rest, and he longs for rest. He has had his fighting, thirty years of 
it, and shot eight tliousand arrows from his editorial quiver. This 
is naturolf But it is also natural for a girl to be thirsting for the 
fray in London, where conquests are made. They have got thus far 
towards a settlement of the question that they have the house on their 
hands till the end of March. 


See here, Mr. Sladen,” .says my host, drawing my attention to 
a rich, dark wood plaque, supporting a marvellously finished ivory 
cock, fgshioned out of an odd chip that a European carver would have 
cut up or thrown away. Like the unhewn cherry trunk which 
supports our ceiling, and the thousand and one bamboo curios, it 
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illustrates the curious faculty the Japanese have for utilising every 
•suggestion of the picturesque which Nature offers. They do not 
subdue her, but make an ally of her/' 

What a pleasant jJace this drawing-room is ! If too sunny, 
there arc golil silk curtains to draw round the two glass walls ; and. 
for wintry weather, there runs round the outside a sun-gallery, such 
as one sees in the abbot's lodges oi Cluniac abbeys. 

“ I am '=;o thankful that we managed to get a furnished house," 
said Miss Arnold to me. " Papa's idea is to take an unfurnished 
house and to buy things just as one wants them. He feels 
Iningry and goe^^ out to buy eggs. When they come to table he 
rt members that they want cups and sjiomis, and rushes off to get 
them." 

** Well, how did you manage to hear ot it ? ” 

'‘Oh! Captain B mentioned in the Ja}Uin ivJui! that we 

wen' anxious to get a hou^c it w(‘ could iiml one U) suit us, and 
General Painirr saw it that very day. He was anxious to leave it 
and we to have it. So he ]nst valkcd out and wt^ walked in. 
The first thing 1 did was neatly io k»Il in\s(*It by keeping tie' 
hihachi (charcoal hand-stove) in my !)cdn)Ojn. Wlun my father 
called me in the morning tlai(‘ was no an^v(T. and he came in and 
fonn<I m(^ speechless.” 

” How do yon manage <il)ou1 housekeeping 

'* Oh ! it’s v(’ry simj)l<\ 1 U‘ll our inajor-dtnno. Wither the 
cook, nor the cook’s w^ife, ma* my maul, nor my riksha-man, nor the 
gard^'iiei, can speak a woid of EnglNh " 

” From our little ruji," ^tnuk m Sir JMvmu ” vve can look over 
th ' whole of Tokyo, a cilv a-t large as J.ond<m m extent of ground, 
for it consists so much ol lilt It ont-lloort'd coiLiges, aud embraces so 
many noble paiks. Should noi tins te a lesson U) ns m Jawing out 
gicat cities?" And he tontinued. "You t onld lose yoursell in a 
liundrod diftej<nt j)aits oi it il \ou went out slamming, and lie per- 
fe«‘tly safe in all of them. Tlniik ol that etimpared to Paris or Vienna, 
though it must be tonitssed tliai tins is owing partly to (lie utter 
indifterence of the Jaj>anesf. 1 had a drive tlie other day from one 
point in the tity to anollier — eight units. I went to a Japanese 
banquet givtm in mv honour at tlic Md])le ( lub in tlit* jiark at Shiba. 
Tliere w'erc eight of the Ministers there. 1 hke the Ja]ianese food 
very much. I ran eat everything — r.iw tisli, sweets and fish to- 
gether — anything. ] like sake -I can drink any quantity of iL with- 
out a headache. 1 am not sure if I lia\ e a digt stion ; 1 have never had 
any evidence of it. I attribute ]iart ol my success in life to this, as 
my friend Gladstone does. I obstTve out' j»recaution wdu'cli Glad- 
^tono tells me he always takes. 1 oat very slowly and talk a good 
deal between. Gladstone thiiik‘5 slow eating the mother of good 
digestion. He bites everything twent y-iive times before he sw^allow's 
it. Another thing ib that in early life I carried out the Greelc idea, 
and practised gunmasHkd as well as mousikL You know the senses 
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in which the Greeks used these words of physical and intellectual; 
trainin^2f. ‘ 

“ My Japanese servants amuse me a little, but I am charmed with 
•them. Yesterday being New Year’s Day, my cook's baby, who is 
unlv three years old, toddled up and made a full Japanese bow. grind- 
ing it% nose on the ground, and said : ' At the beginning of the year 
on the first day, I wish you great prosperity/ 

“ Miss Arnold’s maid is a sweet little thing ; she has delightful 
manners, only she talks no English, and the only word of Japanese 
my daughter knows is ' Inbacln/ She loves warming her fingers over 
ihem like a Japanese, or the poor Italians with their scaldini/’ 

He clapped hands in the A^^iatic fashion, and the pretty dusky 
little creature ajijicaTed, attired in a graceiul kimono, 

“ I like Tokyo,” Sir Edwin continued. ‘‘ Hero at Imaicho it is 
tile true in urhe. We are in the country, tliough we are in one of 
tlic five greatest cities in the world. We are surrounded by bamboo 
groves and ])leasure giounds. We have the purest rural atmo- 
S])hore, though wo are in a oil y of a million and a quarter inhabitants.' 
We have our lotus ]K>nd, our roses, our camellias, our palm-trees. 

Outside our gates iJu ro are Shinto lenijdos and fortress walls, and 
in a month or two the \Nhole district ^\lll be whiti‘ with cherry blossoms. 
Heie I li-^ten to iny jnijnls jilaying the koto and samisen, and revise 
my niasler's (Inspector As>o’s) Japanese History. I am a tutor, you 
know, and tin* bishop liunself would not be permitted to reside here 
unless ]u‘ callovl himselt a sclioolmc stcr. 

” My ffrrn'ii^c consists ol my major-domo an 1 my cook, my cook's 
wife, his baby mv gardener iny nksha-man, and my daughter’s 
maul. The fook gives m his aecouiits every dav with a so-ra-ba — 
wliat the dictionary calls an abaett^—m a ni'wly washed blue coolie 
dress with a big reil t]rag<ju on liis back. He is sjilendid at fish. His 
name is Naka^ljima. I'hen come Watanabi and Shuzo. Just now 
thev aix* all in tlieir glojy m then- new blue New Year’s elothes, orna- 
mented w'Uli .storks. My gardener’s n.une is Siizuhikanzo. I call 
liim till' Ace of Spade‘=^ liecause he reminds me of it wath his little hoe. 
He makes my halli r< adv ui a huge wooden tiib on a grated lloor. 
Tlie Jajvinese jiarboil ihemsi Ivo-i every day. The little maid's name 
is Yoshiclaton— a pretty, simhng lillle rliiijg, the daughter of a samurai. 
She never comes in without a lieautiiul Jajianese salute. She has her 
hair dres-ed twice a week wu’th marvelluns pins, and has the front part 
ol lier hair, when it is <liffened up with th(* com])osition, made into a 
kind of ‘Fuji’ on her brow. She lists a makura— the funny little 
Jajv'inese pillow with its two little drawers — and wham she is dusting 
I'overs her head with one ol the quaint blue cotton Japanese towels. 
She* answta's evei ythmg witli a respectful ‘ k.isliko mariinashta ' 
n have assented). 

She IS very timid of earthquakes. During that bad one we had 
the day^ before yi'sterday, which lasted six minutes, she ran in to my 
daughter. Slie saj^s ’ The more you know of earthquakes the less yo j 
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;i^ 4 ^ |ipJqg Xeft alone with them.' At five a.m. Ototisan. ta^ 
'ifeLWing back the slides and pushing in early breakfast aad a fite box, 
*ffae cooVs wife plays ball and target. 

We have had our gates decorated for the New Year with kado** 
matso — ^grass, pape^r, seaweed, a lobster, an orange^ etc. — for luck 
and goodwill, and also with Japanese flags. 

And then we went off to lunch — Sir Edwin and Miss Arnold, that 
Mliant grandson of a brilliant grandfather, Henry Savage Landor, , 

the artist, Mr. and Mrs. P , and myself. The dining-room, which 

is also Sir Edwin’s study, is a long plain room, with a sxin-gallery 
running down all one side of it, and a recess at the end containing a 
library table and ornamented with o kakemono (scroll with a picture 
painted on it). Lunch, with the exception of having sake served and 
Japanese biscuits on the table, w^as a very handsome European one. 
Sir Edwin does not inflict liis enthusiasms on his friends, 

I sat next to Miss Arnold, hut I am afraid she found me very poor 
company, tor 1 could not iielp libieiiing to her fattpr's brilliant con- 
versation. Talking of Japanese history, he said that Hideyoshi W'as 
something more than a great hero— lor to him, with his friends the 
Buddhist priests, w’e owe that custom ot solemn tea drinking which 
has given to Japan her architecture, and to the Western world that 
most ineshmahle boon, the use of tea. Sir Edwin himself drinks 
C'ghty or ninety cups a day in Japan. A? his daughter could not 
v/ork up to his own contort pitch ot enthusiasm about this country, 
be thought of writing to her a ballad, in F sharj)— “ A^k me not to 
quit Japan.” He hud an vaigumeiit with Mr. P , made irresis- 

tibly dT-oIl i)y Mr. Landor. who knew nothing of the subject, but secs 
the lud’crous in eveiytliiiig, as to how far it was a Buddhist doctrine 
that nicn send them^jdve'S lieaven and hell, and used the expression 
** we Budvlhists.” Then lie flew into the drawing-room for a minute, 
and returnci with a Japanese book, from which he read us a Idtle 
Japanese poena of five Iiik*^. Then he championed tiie extraordinary 
doctrine that children are no relation to their parents, but that the 
wandefing soul finds its family among the souls which suit it best ; 
generally, iiowewr, finding tiie souls of iis parents suitable — and 
passed on to the doctrine of j'angenesis. 

I feel.” said Sir Edwin, suddenly changing the subject, and 
stretching himself with a sigh of relief, “ like a b>rd escaped from its 
cage. 1 shall never go back. Not that I feel that I am growing old. 

I am three years off sixt}^ yet, and my mother lived to be ninety-one, 
and climbed a five-bar gate not long before she died. She only died 
last year — God bless her — the same day as my sweet wife. My 
father ne^xr knew a day’s illness until, to use that fine Japaneiis 
phrase, "he condescended to die.' Wo Buddhists never hope nor fear. 
Earthquake or banquet is the same to us. At death we say — " Pay 
the bill you must. Dear brother, it was cloudy when you were;with 
us, but now it is all sunshine.’ ” 

Edwin's preltj'' young girl pupils had been acting to him the 
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whole rsm^e of Japactese salu,l€^— ladies saluting, thejir 
intmors, and their superiors, and people whose relative tom to fiSWi ; ; 
own WAS doubtful, or a matter to be disputed. Ho thesA 
hogestly, women were treated well in Japan*. ' \ ' 

Not sufficiently well, but not brutally— with indiflferenco/' was,' 
the reply. 

You^re better than men/' retorted Sir Edwdn gallantly. " Wby 
should you be treated worse ? '* , 

For two reasons ; from babyhood we arc taught submission, 
and taught to conceal our feelings." 

Sir Riwin then talked of the relative work of Shintoism, Confu- 
cianism, and Buddhism, and confessed how he was struck With the 
grave politeness of Japan, and how clumsy he found himself in trying 
to attain to it. 

Wc had, among other dishes, copper ]>heasant, and Sir Edwin 
sent into the drawing-room for a vase of its tail feathers to show us 
how curiously they imitated the joints of the bamboo ^Toves in which 
the bird makes its habitalion, bearing out the Darwinian theory of 
defenceless creatures assimilating their appearance to their sur- 
roundings, 

H(*nry Landor, with old Waller Savage’s spirit, took exception to 
Sir Edwin's theory that one should not wear boots in tlie house. He 
didn’t sec the use of a floor one could not use, and he said that he bad 
concluded to wait for wings before he gave up boots. Then, with 
tlie ladies still at the table. Sir Edwin brought cigars, and, feeling 
the soothing influence of the magic weed, remarked 

" Japan is to me a soft tonic. Fancy the cleliglit of finding 
a place where they have never luarcl of tlie Irish question." 
This drew from Mr. Landor the suggestion that perhaps Gladstone 
might tind a fresh tonic in Japan in cutting down houses instead 
of trees — j)crfectly feasible where thej^ are made of wood and 
paper. 

" They call this tlie hcathmish East," said the* great editor, " and 
j'ot they can do without doors or furniture, and do not make streets 
of tlicir homes." 

. " The music of the Toui-tom is by no m'^ans to be despised," 
retorted the descendant of the Florentine Diogenes. 

Sir Edwin parried it with a good-humoured smile, and, perhaps, a 
veiled sarcasm. " Japan is so infinitely reposeful for lovers of good 
manners. The Japanese peasant lives in an atmosphere of Buddhism 
without thinking about it, just as the American working man lives 
in an atmosphere of science, travelling in electric cars, along streets 
lit with electric light, and using complicated raacliiiiery in his w»ork, 
often without any knoM'Iedge of any of them beyond the mechanical 
part of his own work." 

And, getting on to the subject of Buddhism, Sir Edwin said that 
the rntrst Buddhistic book in the worid was the New Testament, as 
instances citing the texts, ‘*Are not three sparrows sold for one 
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' <4krthing/’ etc., and “ The kingdom of heaven is near unto you, 
^ near unto your very souls/’ 

Before we took our leave he allowed me to ropy his very latest 
poem, which had not tlicn been published. It was a translation,, of 
the little Japanese dodoit*^!! • — 

Ivadoniatsii \va 
Meitlo IK' t.ibi ro 
Ichi re ztika 
Motlelo no aii 
M^doto no nashi. 

Sir Kdwin Arnold’s tian.^lation is as follows: -- 

t-ateway pou" wt place 
An* inik'stones of life's road. 

Marking:! tlie staj^e^ past, 

And j^lad the ivav for M'n)'*. 

Aik* ^ foi soMie t!it‘ v. 

Wo felt quite loth to lake h ave of the ]»oet, as happy, to use his 
OW'D phrase, as a bird escape<l from its cage, in his Japanese home, 
loading the lotus-life ot japan W'ltli no effort except that of learning 
how to lead it in the native way. 

It w’as urjitpiely intcrestmg, this spectach of the man who accli- 
matised Buddhism in England, revelling in that W’ondrous Eastern 
garden, in the land of the Rising Sun, where Buddhism has acch- 
3natise<l itself so sinkingly. 

*|c sf * + t 

A few days afti r tins luncheon p.nly, a iriend and I took niy kodak 
loiind to Sir Edwin’s, with a supj.ly of Hash lights, to take some 
jdcturos of Ills Japanese lioine. Sir Edwin was out, but Miss Arnold, 
who had anotlicr detective camera, was a fellow-conspirator, 
were very anxious to include her maid Otorisan in tlie ])liotograj)h of 
the drawing-room, but (like a good many more civilised ]:>eo})le) she 
dreaded the c\ i! eye ol tiie kodtik * and. not speaking Engiish, sJie was 
not open to aigument. But it occurred to me to enlist the services 
rt that incipient socialist, Taro (ekh'st son), my nksha-boy, to explain 
ma ttf rs to her. After an cxj)lanatie»n which sounded as most ] apanese 
explanations do, like a stand-up fight, lie said quite quickly and undor 
his breath, as if he were in ixlrcme anxiety, " Dekimas—will do I 
go too.” Otorisan w'as agiceable ij Taro would keep lior ronipam', 
and fur Taro the kodak had no terrors ; nine out of ten oi his ])atrons 
(was he not liead nk‘iha-boy to the Tokyo Hotel ?) carried kodaks. 

It was very funny to s(;e them kneeling side by side in the comer 
of the room we had selected lor immortality. Thou we took our 
(ameras into that guest chamber and study combined, ])rcviously, 
by good luck, dismissing Taro and Otorisan ; for we had a 
catastrophe, which showed startlingly what a merciful escape I 
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had had at the Maple Club when the flash light exploded in my 
hand. 

To prevent damage wc had placed the flash lights on a thick 
kitchen pjate. The fourth flash light we fired cut the rim off the 
])late, without breaking either, as clean as one can ait glass with a 
diamond. 

It is ill wind that blows no])ody good, for we immediately photo- 
graphed the plate in its turn. This was in the room in which the 
Tight’ of Asia's rival, “ The Light of the World,” w^as being 
written. 

But for the knee-hole tiible, and the most appallingly PhUistinic 
‘ tove ever launched from tlie country which has so much to answer 
tor in transgressions of decorative taste, the room which is the magntim 
opiis'fi birthplace is the Jap]>icst in the house. It is a long, narrow 
room, more like the ordinary entrance-hall than a room, except for 
ihc fact that down the whole of the western side run glass shoji 
^shutters), through which the low sunset of the cloudless; Japanese 
winter day ]^ours in a flood of mellow hglit. Its function in the 
Tapanese house is guest chamber, and Sir Edwin uses it literally, for 
his hospitable board is hardly ever guestless. 

The south end serves as dining room, as the rather incongruous 
intrusion of an Engli'-li dining-table, and sideboiiird and chairs, testify. 
The north end is his study ; this end ot the room is very Japanese, 
lor behiiKi his wriling talfle are tJie two recesses, the tokonoma witli 
its flower van' and kakemono (a long, narrow jncture, mounted on 
rollers like a school map), and the chig<ii dana, with its queer shelves 
half at one level and half at another, like the stej of a stilij. The 
tokonoma ie so called from th»*' fu tion that if ever the Mikado came 
to slay in the liousc his bed (toko) would be spn'ad tliere ; a difficull 
teat in this particular instance, w'hore the tokonoma was only two or 
three feet long and lour or fivo inches wide. 

On the floor m front of the tokonoma last night lay the Daiiv 
Telegraph, whose adv or tiscinent 1 remember to have seen on the 
fence ot St, Marlin’s, Canterbury, the mother-church of England. 
Is nothing sacred ? 

Externally, the house is the oidinary Japam'^e dwelling of the 
better sort, with the exception ot having the outer shutters, w^hich 
run all round the liouse to close it in at night, partly made of glass. 
Over the porch hangs a gong, and one ot the antique w'ooden fire- 
engines, consisting ol a kago, or box to liold water, vatli iw^o staves 
lor carrying it. Sir Edwin's house stands in a charming garden, 
winch also contains the more pretentious dwelling of Inspector Asso, 
Ihc landlord, and has its lilossoming plums and cherries and azaleas, 
its fantastically trained or tortured fir trees, its artificial P'ujh its fish 
ponds for gold fishes with six tails apiece, its stone lanterns (ishidoro), 
and the nionstrositi('s in rock work for which the Japanese pay sudi 
extravagant prices. 

This afternoon Sir Edwin had one of his favourite kite parties, a 
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oit which the Eurojpeans were at a dbcmxrt. t hebg 
INoi^f ilirdM These parties generally resolved themselves iitijo an anSi- 
.eacc of Europeans watching the Misses Asso, who were vjjry expsrt:* 
and flew their paj>er eagles so high as to be indistinguishabie 
real eagles which ho\'er about Tok 3 ^ by the thdusand* Sir Edwin 
used to wander about with a long bamboo, disengaging the European's 
kites from the trees. The roof of his house was so low that Miss 
Aroostook thought nothing of freeing her kite, when it caught^ in the 
eaves, by climbing up the verandah. 


CHAPTER XIL 

THE PLUM TREES OF THE SLLEPLVG DRAGON. 

Tokvo, FehYuoiyy is/. 

About io a.m., on a glorious Japanese winter morning, this first 
of February, wc started for Kameido, the tortoise well, for more 
than one reason the sj^ot dearest to poetry in Japan. For licre is 
seen at its best the plum blossom, which enters into the national 
life like the primrose in England ; and here stands the famous temple 
of Sugawara-no-Michtzane, the greatest scholar of his age, and now 
regarded as the patron of learning, more erpecially of cahgraphy— 
an art the Jdj)anese liavc ever highly prized, saj^s Satow. 

Sagely spoken ! The writing of the Japanese is soinetixnes in- 
conceivably beautiful. The handwriting of Mr. Mayeda, who kindly 
acts as our cicerone to-day, is as beautiful as the maiden-hair ; each 
letter of exquisite grace and symmetry, and the \riiole a fern of 
matchless delicacy of poise and variety of form, Mr. Mayeda is the 
confiidential Eng]i5li-&])eaking clerk of the HakuSunsha, my publishers. 
This is his rest, as he calls his holiday, and he would like, with true 
Japanese courtesy, to S])cnd it in showing foreigners the beauties of 
his borne. 

So off we start in rlkshas, bowling past grim black timber yashibis 
of the old daimio nobility (that of tlie Daimio of Sakai, with its 
beautiful gates guarded by the sentiy% marks a barracks), and out of 
the castle of Tokyo. Wiiat a ^wonderful place this castle of Tokyo (the 
Shiro) is, enclosing many hundreds of acres in and round the palace 
of the discrowned Shoguns and the yashikis (kraals) of his dispersed 
daimios ! 

The palace is protected by no'^Iess than three of the wide shallow 
moats and cyclo]>ean ramparts, cyclopean in their thickness and in 
the enormous and irregular stones of which they are built. Round 
the second rampart there are countless watch-towers, with the quaint. 
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On the Vi^ry lop of the rampam ginw the ^rleS anci 4\v#6^ 
fir ttfees, wh{<A I suppose constitute the willow of the pattern^ and m 
. the moats are the lotus flow ers, and clouds of wild fowl, who figum^ 
tivcly— rand I dare say literally — eat the lotus, and swams of fish^ 
only fished oy the eagles, which are as common as crows in Japan, 

Cine cannot look up to the sky wntliout seeing specimens ol the 
real and the paper kites, one swooping and the other soaring, It 
is a pity that the crows donH confine their attentions to the artificial 
ones. They are for ever worrviiig the real ones, just as fleas transfer 
their attentions to human beings when they might browse on dogs 
for weeks \vithont a chance ol any W'orse fate than an occasional 
switch back from a scratching paw\ 

But to get on to Kameido, I thought we never should get there ; 
and when at last we did stop it was not the tortoise well, bitt the queer 
oM tetn]>lc of ihe Five Hundrerl Disc-iple? of Buddha, the Go Hiaku 
Rakan, in much the same handsome preservation as the banqueting- 
hall of King Edward IIT.V great palace at Eltham, Avhich is a sort 
of barn. How^evci, the Go Hiaku Rakon is, at an}? rate, used as a 
temple, which is something, and contains besides Buddha (in a state 
of nirvana) and the Five Hundred Discijdes, and the old woman 
** wdio was very wicked, and afterwards not so wicked,'* and Emma, 
the head of all the devils (was the mine called after Jiim ?), a very 
curious image of the founder sitting on Buddha's right hand, decked 
in very gorgeous robes, m tiic same way as in a Fl<>rentine picture 
we see some Medici looking patronisiiigly on at the Annunciation 
to the Virgin Maiy. 

Binzuru, the soivaiit of Buddha, was to the fore as usual. So 
much to the fore that he was flattening his nose against the front door, 
which happened to be shut. And the old woman “ who was very 
wicked, and afterwards not so wicked," w’^as naked down to the waist, 
\vhile her lower limbs were encased in green " pants " ornamented 
with stars. The disciples were much of a muchness — very much. 
Five hundred of them, all w ith gdt faces, and as like each other as 
the Japanese, who can't make two things exactly alike, could make 
them. 

We stopped a minute outside to photograph Miss Aroostook 
against a magnificent bronze bell, as big as she was, and only hung 
on a sort of len-foot-high towel horse; and then leapt on to. our 
rikshas again to get to Kamcido some time that day. Some time, 
for two or three minutes afterwards, I was down again, photographing 
an old lady and her daugthcr, aged about fifty, who were going 
through the country playing on a lum-tum and a saraisen to proclaim 
to the public that they were selling ame, a sort of sweetmeat cake 
made of barley-meal. The elder woman took the cake — a doubtful 
advantage, as it was contained in a good-sized chest of drawers, hung 
round her neck in the approved miBstone method. 
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Kameido at last ! Beautiful Kaiueido, shrine of Japanese litera- 
ture, personified in the great Sugawara-no-Michizanc, worship}>ed 
under the more striking appellation of the ** Perfectly free and 
heaven-filling heavenly dhnnity/* * 

Soul of Michizane, how do you get on under that name ? Surclv 
it is woi*sc than the starvation with which yon ended your noble li^e 
in barbarous Kiushiu, a thousand years ago. Added Jo which, if 
you adhered 1o your own name, you woiilfl have every chance of having 
it set up in type at Miclngan, which is the next thing to Chicago, 
the shrine of literature in another country. 

But, Michizane, what a glorious haunt you liavc here ’ One. 
enters a carved gateway, and finds oneseli on tlic* shore of the little 
artificial lake, surrounded by tea-houses ol the ])attcrn one se<'s in 
Japanese pictures, consisting of a roof and a tab*le, winch is only oi.(*'s 
chair, and a string of Clnnest' lanterns. The lake is, of course, willow - 
patterned u]) with little lsland^ and hog-l)acked l)ridges, the la^t of 
which IS the oddest bridge in Japan —a sort of croquet lioo]') with 
very basso-n h'evo steps to chmb it by. It ib marvellously ]»icturesque 
this bridge : for, in addition to its boVl h('rsesbr.c curves, it stands 
right against a quaint heavy-browed gatcwa\', and is fl. inked (»n the 
cnc side by the white, and on the other suh^ by the pur|de wistaria 
for whicli kameido is famous. 

These Fuji, as tho ja])ancse call tlum after tlu‘ir adoieci mountain, 
have racemes — grape Imnches—oi blossoms lour leid long when tli< % 
are out. They an' emt of being out just i\o\\ : but I can imagin' 
thorn all tho vxinc, as I niiagine the 1oitois*s and the t rq de-pa rt itson- 
tailed gold tibhes wdiidi won’t come to tla to]) of the \\at(T, while it 
is too muddy to see to tlie bott<un. 

Kameido is so pictiires(jue, without tlv* a]»purtenances tor whicIi 
it is famous, that I am sure it mubt be lln'Sl‘^tlb]e w’lth them. After 
all, this IS not the dirine ol our friend Mi^diuane, biii «)iiiy the j>leasun - 
ground in connection watli it. \Vb< re tlie pleasiii e-ground lea\i?. 
off and the teriijde begins is always rather a question in tlie Jajiarn'se 
“ temenos ” — gioimd cut off for sacred ust,*.. That clevei (d)>erver, 
as w'ell as clever ])hoh^graphor, Farsari, in hi^ guide-book, says that 
Japanese temples, whether Shinto or Fuiddha, are jiractically 
grounds for children and parks for nursery ni.iids. To pul it con- 
versely, ]>erhaps, the (ieriuan Bicrgarlcn sn]){)hes the Fathcrlanders 
with all tho Japanese gets from his temple and his tea gardens com- 
bined. One thing is certain, that there is no unbecoming Irivolify 
in the Englishman’s religious observances. Jle lakes his religion as 
he takes his pleasure— sadly ; tliough his features do w'ear a beautiful 
smile of relief as he is uncaged from his favourite tabernacle .in time 
for liis Sunday's dinner, alter twm Jiours’ wT<»s11e with his sms 
collected witli those of tlie rest of the congregation, and duly 
slaughtered m the forty-five or fifty minult's sermon by dhe Rex. 
Unworthy Servant. 

But to get to Kameido ; I mean that ])an of this straggling suburb 



THE PLUM TREES OF THE SLEEPING DRAGOl?. 

which is the shrine of Michizane- Michizane^s spirit rejoices in, au;- 
large open square, in which stand his temple and the flying plum tree* ^ 
.and the marble cow and the tortoise well, and the plum-blossom 
fountain, and the holy dancing stage and the sacred ponies, but not 
“ the Plum Tree of the Sleeping Dragon," 

I thought the plum-blossom fountain was meant for a lotus i it 
was a doifble blossom, and made a very decent sort of lotus, and in 
. this Buddhistic land one is apt to find a lotus lying in wait for one, 
like the pin in the waist-band. I always credit Buddha with anything 
as nearly related to a lotus as a pineapple or a cauliflower. 

But to get to Kameido. His actual shrine was almost as bare 
as most Shinto temples, which contain a looking-glass, some paper 
lanterns, and strips of white paper (gohei), which I suppose represent 
’’more valuable fabrics. But it contained some paintings (done on 
panels) of the old sacred dances, and bad on its steps a villainous- 
looking desceoflant of those who made another temple a den of thieves 
by selling doves. This Japanese Shylock sold not doves but sparrows ; 
and the form ol sacrifice is a ])ure one — releasing them at the foot 
of the (bird rest torii, whicli is found in every Shinto temple- He 
had only a couple lelt, and I wished " the only Charles " to have a 
lesson in mercy, so I asked Mr. Maj’eda to buy them for me. Mr. 
Mayeda objected. He knew tliat in Japan three si>arrows are sold 
lor one farthing, and this unconscionable old descendant of Shem 
wanted two son, aliout tliree larthings, for one sparrow. My instinct 
for making a bargain is a strong one, but just at that moment, standing 
ou the steps of tlie house ot another god, the words of the Son of 
our God came into my head, and I felt melted into being merciful to 
the poor tc' the extent of three-halfpence. Then again the instinct 
asserted itself, and 1 found myself taking my three-halfpence out by 
photographing tlie sparrows as they put off corrupt things for incor- 
nipt, bounding from that sordid cage up into the blue ether of a 
Japanese February morning. 

Old Shylock puts on a leer of having diddled a white man, and feels 
between his toes lor another sparrow ; but this sparrow is fast putting 
off coiniplion in a surer manner, and the opportunity of making two 
sen is lost, and the ker dies away into a look of — is it hatred ? 

Let us leave this ogre, and rcfre.sh ourselves with the sight of the 
flying plum tree in its glistening white raiment of blossom, more 
fragrant than frankincense and spikenard. Here comes in a flower oi 
poetry of which it is hard to convey the full fragrance, until one has 
lived in Ja])an and seen what the plum tree means to the gentle in- 
habitants of Dai Nippon. At the passing of the year every Japanese 
household has at least one dwarf plum tree in a blue-and- white 
porcelain jar, generally displayed in the front room, w^hich an poorer 
houses and shops, is open to the street from early morning till the 
shutters are drawn against thievt's at night. These trees are dwarfed 
by sornc mysterious process, and generally trained to knot themselves 
like the fir trees. First come the white plum trees, then come the 
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;?^tih Iragrance ; , and they arc ver/ cheap; 'Even thei utter ior^gner,;. 
who can speak no Japanese^ can buy a beautiful plum tree forlUtlft' ; 
more than .sixpence, and lilies, twenty stalks of them, fdr tbree-halfr 
pence in mid-winter, ^ “ 

Think of that half-a-crown-rose Piccadilly until your moufe 
waters ; or perhaps it would be more reasonable to say, >aur nose. 
But to return to Michizane. The plum tree has a fragrance of 
home about it to all Nipponese ; and he, the greatest of scholars, 
and the great noble who had stood next to the emperor himself in 
rank, was exiled from his lovely palace in Kyoto, the ancient capital, . 
to the inhospitable island of Kiushiu. which is still a terra incogniia 
to the ordinary traveller. He Wxis in povei ty, and shortly afterwards 
starved to death ; but heaven smiled upon the father of "that literary 
spirit w’hich is the best feature of the Jai>anese of to-day, and ^nt 
his favourite plum tree flying through the air to him at Kiushiu. ’ 
Why heaven did not send rice to liis starving body at the same 
time as it sent plum blossom for his starving soul remains a mvstery ; 
perhaj>s for the same reason that it did not send one cohort ot 4.inewy 
sunburnt Romans to awT ])ack the cowardly myriads who were for 
murdering Jesus of Nazareth. Michizane was starved to death as 
a malefactor, and almost immediately afterwards immortalised as 
a benefactor to the human race, under that striking title, “ Tem- 
man-dai‘ji-zai-ten-jin Perfectly free and hcavendilliug heavenly 
divinity. After his long incarceration upon that inhos}>itable shore 
he was perfectly free now', 

But to return to Kaiucidu. Beyond the flying plum tree, novz 
much loo decrepit lor flying except in a chariot of fire, is a w’hite 
marble cow^ — the animal upon which it seems Michizane took his 
exercise in exile. It is a very “ornary^* looking cow — what an 
Irishman might call a zebu with its hump beheaded. WJiat I noticed 
most about it w^as that on one ot tlie railings round it the artistic 
spirit of Japan had carved its exact counterpart m miniature. 

This is the land of the unexpected m oinamentatiou. Time is 
nothing to the Japanese. He likes to whimsy over work he is 
doing, putting in some elaborate detail here and there w'hich is not 
necessary, and for which he w'lll not get paid, but which lie takes 
reposeful pleasure in doing. 

But to return to Kameido. Close to the marble cow is the stage 
Upon which the sacred dances arc executed ; it consists of a floor, a 
backh and a roof, the floor raised two feet. Next this is the temple 
in which are kept the sacied pomes— wooden counterfeits, one white 
flind one black, on which the god (it is not very specific what god) 
may ride, if he takes the fancy/' as Mr. Mayeda phrases it, and is 
not too indignant at the fraud practised iij>on him. 

But where arc * the Plura Trees of the Sleeping Dragon/ I 
ask ; the gwa-rio*bai ? " 
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we to tal® ia, the pictulc^aeaess of the onfiad 

OOurt-^ictures^^^ its noble wistarias ^owoidy a bare trd^ 

now. For they on the borders of^ a "“pond, ^ tjiSe SattwV^ 
w^s, called shm-ji-im-ikc/* or the pond of the word heart,** 
on account of its supposed resemblance to the Chinese charact^ 
for heart. ' 


Outside the enclosure altogether, where our rikahas arc awaiting 
as, there is a woman selling little cardboard images of the Japanese 
Cupid* with wings like those of his cousin Eros, of Greece^ but a 
skippiiig-page-boy sort of gait in his flight more like that of liis cousin 
Puck of New York. HL«^ beauty is unfortunately spoiled by his having 
his mouth and nose combined, and this composite member too like 
the sealing*wax nozzle of a clay pipe. So I photograph him, but will 
not buy liim, preferring to propitiate his vendor by buying the man 
wiiose body is a pumpkin. 

And now, at last, we really are off to the garden^of “ the Plum 
Trees of the Sleeping Dragon.*' It has seemed almost as unattain- 
able as the Garden of the He.sperides ; and we must pass some rice 
fields, looking like mirrors under the sunny sky, and a queer little 
hamlet, before we draw up at t he gates of the garden. No dragon meets 
us to charge for admission. But by and bye, when we are within, tea 
W'ill be brought to us, and wc shall give a few sen (halfpence) as a 
cha-dai, w^hether wc want it or not, and drink it. Tlie properly 
constituted Japanese does not charge admission, and makes you a 
little present of tea which you do not want, and you make him a s^lightly 
larger present of sen which you do not want very much more. If 
he gives you four cups, and the Japanese with you gives him five sen 
on ycur behalf, he considers himself handsomely treated. 

But the garden, please ! At the doors we can buy the plums 
of the sleeping dragon," pickled in neat lilile round baskets, like 
crystallised fruits in Christian countries. But here they are salted. 
Next there is a well of world-wide fame for its purity in tliis city 
of impure water. It is in a sweet little palm-shaded fern gully~a 
humble copy of those never-to-be-forgotten fern gullies in the 
Domain of Melbourne, humbly coj^ied in their turn from inimitable 
gullies at Fernshaw. 

What arc these under the shade of those noble forest trees ? They 
look like rude tombstones made of rough slabs, three or four feet 
high, with only their grave faces smoothed. But their autliors sleep* 
not here. Tliese stones are inscribed, not with lying virtues, but 
with poems which are probably bad but have been tliought good. 
This is the entrance to the inner garden of the poets, where a kind 
of Japanese Academy once met. Inside, iu the garden of garcteas, 
where are most of the five hundred trees of the dragon, one ^es, 
fluttering on every branch, i>ieces Of the almost imperishabto Japanese 
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paper, itikzii^ed with p0*ms 'which are hot so. good. Mr. Mayeda, ' 
as represaatative of the finn which was publishing a volume of poetry . 
for me, insisted on my copying out one of my poems fw presentation. 

I could only remember one, so I tried to mahe it ^propriate by 
substituting “ plum tree ’’ for “ wattle.” I scribbled it out oii a leaf ' 
of Ay note book, a very common one, but Mr. Mayeda presented it ■ 
to the proprietor, for crucifixion, with as much ceremorfy as if it had 
been engrossed on vellum. 

The original runs : — 

" Why should not wattle do 
For mistletoe ? *’ 

Asked one (they were but tu(») 

Where wattles giow. 

He was her lover, too, 

Who urged her *io * 

Why should not wattle do 
For mistletoe ? '' 

A rO‘''e-cheek rosier gievv ; 

Rose-lips breathed 
Since it is here, and you, 

I hardly know 
Whv w^ttle should not do.” 

Mr, Mayeda told mo the Japanese tor ''plum tree*' — nme j which 
for scansion balances wattle exactly. 

At the threshold of this inner garden wc pass two of the dearest, 
queerest little thatched tea-houses, and then all of a sudden we find 
ourselves right in the garden. I must not call it of the Hesporides, 
for this is not West but East, very much East, and Aurorides doesn’t 
sonnef so well. I shall call it the garden of Aurora ; this is the land 
of dawn. Nay, I will call it after Aurora's Memnon, tor it has suddenly 
become a garden of memories. For here, in this strange Eastern 
land, my senses half intoxicated by the exquisite beauty and scent 
of these patriarchal plum trees, with thdr floweiy white beards of 
blossom, I think of Boh, poor little waif, concei\cd in sunny Australia 
and born in our English winter, who gave uj) the battle which was 
too hard for his frail little body this very baby-day of February 
five years ago, sleeping now with his pt>or little face turned up to the 
sky, which arches over my beloved Devonshire, where the rooks will 
as early as this be calling the .spnng to awake. Between the 25th 
day of November and tlie first clay of Fe])ruary was the space of Ins 
pilgrimage ; but oven in this brief infancy he drew from the callous 
.undertaker the remark that he must make the coffin broader than 
usual for his shoulders. Broad shoulders aic for battles! But 
Bob's battle was a short one — bom and dead within three montiis, 
in that Devon whose Drakes and Raleighs have made her name a 
trumpet- blast in the cars of everyone who has English blood in his 
veins. 

I had found " the Plum Trees of the Sleeping Dragon." Perhaps 
tlie sleeping dragon was old age, for these are but old, old plum trees, 
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bowed,; to ground -with y^saxsi stod twisted and fsarled tike' tlKi 
‘(&agoQ which writhes through the whcdt^'^ of 0^* jUid Jsi|i4a^ 
Sotte were so old that they could blo8s<Hn no mote, and swathed- 
ia serd’clothes'of soft lichen ; but the re^ were 'so sonotfaered tmx with 
white blossoms that one thc^ht iostinciiitrdy of Sir Ftands Hastings 
Doyle’s “ Dninken ^vate in the Bufis," giddg to his, death in 'Chhia^ 
while, filling Ids eyesight from within— ■ , . 

I.ong leagues oi cherry blossoms gleamed 
Like sheets of living snow — 

gleamed as they gleam in that garden of ^igland, ilial famous 
( ounty of- Kent, where the famous old regiment was liaised to fill the 
world with the fame of the Kentish Buffs, The stoty goes that their 
fame melted even the official ^lieart of the commander-in-cliief* An 
tjrder went forth from the Horse Guards changing the buff facings; 
which had been their proud distinguishing mark for a couple of cen- 
turies, to white, to assimilate them to some other regiment with which 
they were grouped. In their despair they appealed to the bluff, 
good-hearted Duke, who hinted that there was no order against their 
cleaning the white facings with their buff-cleaning paste. 

But to return for the last time to Kameido. While the others 
were drinking in the poetry and beauty of the scene (Mr. Mayeda 
IS a poet himself), and my thoughts were lost in another rst of 
February, a funny little Japanese boy, who looked about four years old, 
brought us four cups of tea ; and some Japanese came in and sat about 
on the little tables covered with immaculate matting, under . the roof of 
blossoms. All clapped liands for tea directly they entered, and pulling 
out their tiny rutshells oi pipes, smoked two whiffs. My spirits 
went up again with the grotesqueness of tlie scene, and I unstra]>pcd 
my kodak, and took in at a shot the beautiful cabbage-tree palm 
in the background, the plum-blossoming thicket of the sleeping dragon, 
tiic quaint thatched tea-houses with their steaming kettles and great 
])ulbs of teaj^ots, the infant who acted as servant, the queer little 
Japanese men squatting about in their queer little way with their 
little-boys' pipes and teacups, and the innumerable little matting- 
co\'ered tables that were tables and chairs in one. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AT NAGASAKI. 

Written at Sea between Nagasaki ani 



February nth. 


In Nagasaki harbour, made classic by that incorrect, highly 
impropei, and altogether delightful book, Madame Chrj'santhfeme " ! 
Local opinion of Nagasaki assures me that the letteipress is even 
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iiv Japata the whok 'proceeding is fairly decent and oidinAzV. ,. 

rl longed 40'see Nagasaki from the moment that I jeswl 
Chrysanthfeme^'-^therc is sudi a fascinating it^eimoiisneSs in die 
stoVy — and I was not disappointed with the reality. . There Was 
a French man-of-war lying in the harbour. And in every nhrrow 
picturesque street, with stone slab paving laid in the middle like 
tramway lines, and overhanging houses nearly meeting across the , 
thoroughfare, like those of the old fifteenth-century Mercery Lane 
which leads to the Cathedral Close at Canterbury, I w^as -prepared 
to see the troops of little musumes, Aid the conspicuous figure of 
"** the very tall friend.'* 

After living two whole months in Japan I have seen nothing so 
queer as Nagasaki. Its very sampans are different from other 
sampans, almost hke gondolas in their grace and shape, with their 
long blue beaks terminating in a red strip, and their queer littk 
kago-shaped cabins. Its junfo iirc jiot proper junks, but hardly differ 
from English luggers, cxce])t in the lour rattans run at intervals 
horizontally across their sails. The coaling is done not by men 
but by women, with huge wilted limpet-hats made of palm leaves,, 
and bright blue-and- white towels twisted round their hair, as clean 
as new pins when the lighter-sampans bring them to their work 
(about a hundred to each boat). Their labour is made lighter by 
filling the coal in straw Ijaskefs, not so large us th(ir hats, which are 
not hoisted but passed into the bunkers. There seemed to be about 
four hundred ol them, besides men, for they filled four lighters, and 
made a clatter like a Board school doing a singing lesson, or a tree 
full of green parrakeets in Australia. And the ( cinctery, of which 
anon, is as large as the city of the dead — a rival of the Turkish 
cemeteiy’ at Scutari, the most desirable i)lAce in Islam for the 
faithful to be buried in. 

Nagasaki harbour is surrounded by an amphitheatre of lulls, 
and is almost as serpentine, though on a larger scale, as the queer- 
little harbour at Boscastle, in Cornw^all, the ** Bos " of Tennyson's 
“ Bude and Bos/' The liigher hrlh are bald and brown, the lower 
green and terraced hke the shores of Lugano, with fine Eastern 
bungalows replacing the cream-coloured villas of the Italian lakes. 
On one's left, as one comes in, is the graving dock, in w'hich the Triom- 
phante of Madame Chrysantb^me's lover lay during most of her brief 
.married life. And almost overshadowing it is the Hill of Veatius, 
so called not from any passage in little Kiku*s story, or that of any 
other worshipper in Japan, where her devotees embrace neatly tlije 
whole female population, but from a prosaiq observation of the transit 
of Jier planet made by a party of American asixemomers in l$y 4 . 

Almost as soon as the ship stops, the fouMooking kites ^in, 
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. wrtk t&ir French Wue funnels, hi^ and- thin, looking 
. the first steamer that ploughed the Pacific fift 3 ^sisc ymri ,, 

The German gun-boat, lying just outside the dodc,. and a& iinposi^ . 
Ffen^ frigate out in the stream, having dressed tlieir jyairfs 
“buntitig in honour of the day, a Japanese Customs holiday 
they will, gnively salute with cannon when twelve o'clock coiucSa 
F oreigners in Dai Nippon bum powder and ‘ suspend business' on 
any provocation, from the Em^jeror of Germany's birthday to the 
Chinese New Year, which indeed they observe witli two or three 
holidays. They cannot attend to their ow^n business without their 
compradore. 

How lovely Nagasaki looks on a sunny morning, with its well* 
wwded waves of green hills, which lap the harbour, and its junks, 
and its sampans, and its bungalow’s. Of the native tow^n one can see 
nothing as one steams in, for it lies at the back of one of the hills, 
and is by far the most picturesque we have seen yet ; for its principal 
temple, 0-Suwa, is not a te^mple. but a village of temples, and its 
cemetery, as has already l>cen said, quite a city of the dead. 

Nagasaki is interesting from the very entrance of its harbour ; 
for there rises abrui>tly the little island of Papj>eiiberg, called by the 
natives Takaboko. from which, two or thiee centuries ago, forty-six 
thousand (according to one authority) native Christians w’ere flung, 
after having been subjecltd to horril^le torture, because they refused 
to trample on the cross. The entrance of the harbour is only a quarter 
of a mile w’ide. 


The cemetery is, I think, tlie most beautiful I have ever seen. 
It c>ccupies the whole back of the liiiji which shuts the native towm 
from view, and is laid out in cuuntle&s terraces, some long, some little, 
each wdlh its queer little low of votive tablets and images of Buddha 
m one or other of his impersonations ; some of iliem licheny with age, 
some of them with fresh flowers (at this season ot the year narcissus 
and plum blossom, chiefly) in jiorcelain vases or bamboo joints, 
in front of them. Among th«‘m rise siatel\’ camphor W’oods, quaint 
cryptomerias, an<l littie groves of bamboo, wdiile the walls wrhich 
divide them are full of ferns of many varieties, some of them priced 
inmates of hothouses in England. The whole is more impressive, 
with its harvest - field of masonry, tombstones, and votive images, 
than the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, though ot course put in the shade 
by the ruins of tlie Palatine. Only one saw no mourning ; for to the 
Japanese death is a happy release from a life in which he works like 
an animal for next to nothing, and lias next to' nothing to eat, and 
has nothing but his fingers warm in winter. 

There were signs of recent burials, too ; we saw two kagos made 
of frail white wood deposited over recent graves, with vyious ofict* 
ings' underneath them, and the gold and silver paper lotus ilowm 
U$ed in funeral processions, and a queer little earthexiWare saucer (one 
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broken) in each* containing some suspicious-looking ashes. Were 
they part of the cremated body ? For this is a Buddhist cemetery, 
and the Buddhist uses the crematory before the cemetery. As we 
were coming dowm we met a Japanese body on its way to the chaViot 
of fire. It had only half a dozen or so of mourners, perhai>s a dozen, 
and was being carried in an ordinary hack kago. I wondered if this 
would be purified in any way before it was used for Imng tenants 
again. 

Some of llie terraces looked like miniatures of the groat Altan 
at Heidelberg, and others like niiniatureb of .the Cyclopean castle 
walls of Tokyo. 

A most roniical old lady had attached herself to our parly in the 
steamer in which we had come over irom America. She had lived 
a number ol years in wlial she called Porn'c — meaning Paris. She 
has a black Innge (lier real hair is veiy grev), })]astered down on her 
forehead within ludf an incli of her nos(‘ : and to keej> up the illusion 
of Porrec, she drapes a black lace Spanish nnintilla over her head 
and round her shoulders. Slie always w(‘ars black, and a simper 
wliich is meant to imply that she is •still young, and cannot help 
feeling a little giddv ]dt‘Osure wlu*n she is s]>okeu to. I was thirty- 
four last week, <ind am the (‘iily xonng man on board the ship, 
except the oiticers, and thi‘y can none oi tin in get off duty but the 
doctor, wdio is a sjx'cial Iriciui ol nune, and came with me loi the day. 
In spite of lier residence in she an astonishingly ignorant 

and foolish old woman, as a s,anj)le ot her t on\ ersation with the 
tikshaman, w'ho had (onst»tut(*d hnnsrlf oni guide, wall }»rov'e. 

She was leaning on Ins arm all over ilie lull of the dead, which 
she insisted on Jimbing • hall, I ^hiewdlv susj>ec{, from her love 
ot young men’s coinj)any, halt )Kv,tiis(> she was imt quite sure that 
even tlie peac*‘id)le and civilised |aj)aiu‘>e might not kill her and 
eat her it she w’eio lelt alone wntli no jnotection l)e}''opj one hksha- 
maii lor half an hour. 

“ Do many peojde die here ? she niqnired. 

H(‘ assur'd tier that they did, that it wa" quite a usual thing ; 
adding, in rather pigeoiiy English, Ja[)aneM' man. su}>j)osing him 
Tiuddhi>T, him ( alch fire six o’clock, attei, sniill house top ol 
mountain, jnitlec man in, inakct* lire- day time too inuchco smell 
— Japanese man no hkec' smell t>ei»)re dinner.” 

** Do th(‘v hnrii them belore, or altiT tliey are dead ^ ” she 
jiviuired, with a profuse infrodutdion ot ” Alice samee,” w^hicli she 
thought w'oulci make things clearer to the Ja])ane5e nitelloct. 

“No burn befoie dead.” 

” I su])])osc they w'Oiildn’t be allowed to, woind they ? “ 

“ No burn in Nagasaki before dt‘,ad,” he rej>licd, after some 
hesitation, wath cliaracteristic Japanese caution. 

“ Ah ! 'i she said, ])oor tilings ’’—the dnft of w’hich may seem 
a little complex. 

The 0-Suwa, the great Shinto temple of Nagasaki, known to 
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foreigners as the temple of The Bronze Horse, is also very striking, 
from its vast extent. It covers a whole hill-side, and recalled to 
our old-\voinan-of-the-sea “ the Rigi-kulnx at Heidelberg.*' She 
meanti the Molkenthur. The bronze horse is itself not much, quite 
as much like a mule as a horse, and no bigger ; it is said to have 
replaced a much finer one. But the temple is a superb one ; very 
simple, as all Shinto temples are, but beautiful from the chaste 
design and mossy timber oi its root. For it leads from one shrine 
to another,' u]) one stalely Jhght ot steps after another; eacii 
elevation, eacli turn, n'veahng something new and strange. It 
is like reading the “ Earthly Parailisc." And the effect is 
lioightencd by wlnte-robed priests gliding past, to disappear into 
sotuc holy of liolies l^'liind a curtain of white silk, or leaving their 
huge gloosy black slioc'., a sort ol shapeless French sahots, outside 
the little chamber (with its raised matting floor and open front, 
like the humbler la]>an(‘se &ho]>s) which iorms the priests* room 
here. One priest was taking wlnfts from his tiny Japanese pipe ; 
one warming his luuld-^ over a hibachi, though it WMsn't m the least 
cold ; one reading, not from l)Ooks, but from a great Ininch of white 
wooflen .')labs, alniut twamtN-lour inches long by two inches wide 
and half an mcli thick : and one looking iiujuisitively at the 
impertinently inquisitive strangers who were examining them as 
li they were a lare kind ot “liird. 

The climax ol tins great mountain of temples — called a temple 
— is a double temple, comu^cted by a ''doping gallery (with an 
ojienmg about two h'et wide running its w^Iiole kmgth just below 
the root), foi all tlie world like a little bit of the famous wooden 
bridgi* at i.ucc'ine witli the Dance of Death. 

Shinto tem])le‘^ are extrimelv simple, tlicir remarkable beauty 
consisting in the glo'.^v tliatch and mossy timber of their beetling 
loots, and in tlieir exc^uisiti* curves and proportions. 

Mystery is J;epl up by curtains reaching not quite to the floor, 
on whicli no one may stand shod. “ Takt‘ oft thy shoes, for this 
1. holy ground ”--or, for tins is clean white matting. 

In the first courtyard, at tlie edge of the first huge flight of 
stejis. are tw'o tine “ damiio lanterns" of ])lue-and-wiiite porcelain 
<tf the famous Arita waie (Anta is near Nagasaki), with a great white 
ilragonish serpent winding round their plinths ; and two plain old- 
faslnoned non lanterns, somelluiig like a Rounelhead's helmet, 
besides the bronze horse. 

Dur delights and surprises w^ei*e not by any means over when 
w'e quitted liie temple, for at the back of it, alter passing along a 
broad terrace bordeicil with tea-houses, where one kept looking 
ior Kiku and the other little musumes taking tea and sweets, we 
‘ ame to the Temide (irove — a veritable grove, through winch the 
noonday sun, whicii just then shone out brightly, could only 
flicker — a grove of stately forest trees of camphor-wood, tall 
cryptomerias, and camellias fifty feet high in full bloom (mostly dark 
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.carpel^' with' lovefy tajagie$;ib| 

<iwarf . baihbpo, and* 1 , dare say, many a wild flijiwer when th^;^Hs 4 an . - 
''^rcttnes. * ■' ". 

One of our riksha-men, No. 133, who coifld speah ex^Jlent 
Engifeh, had constituted himself our guide. I give his nttonfe fcff 
the benefit of future visitors, as his stand is on the Bund^ wfem the 
sampans land from the steamers. He is not more diskmc^ ] 
the rest, as wiU ^ seen from his stating that half a day of Jour 
hours was 50 s^, when the tariff ^ys half a day of six hours i^osis, 

25 sen, and a whole day of twdve‘%ours costs only 45 sem 

No. 133 cut himself a hook from a bamboo clump, and boldly- 
gathered a fine bunch of camellias for the old lady, who stuOk thcm 
into her waist-band. No one seemed to think his action odd or 
unconstitutional. He likewise hel]>ed her to a good large cutting 
of plum tree (for the blossom). 

From the top, through the vista of the trees, one gets delicious 
glimpses of the winding, silvery harbour, with its archipelago of 
ships and junks, and its bungalows and cemetery-covered hills. Far 
below is the Triomphanic a dock. It was this very temple of 
O-Suwa that was such a rendezvous of Madame Chrysan theme’s 
and the other mnsiiraes, and the French officers who husbanded 
tliem. I can imagine hovv' fairy -like it would look were it lit with 
great red lanterns ior a lestival, and full of Japanese women in gala 
dress, with their hair done with unusual elegance — a forest of gay 
pins and flowers. 

In Jaiian, where incontinence is so ordinary, these occasions 
recall the Arabian nights alike in gorgeousness and incident. 

Kiku’s lover missed a very great deal in not giving more time 
to the sho])S in Nagasaki, for it has capital curio shops (containing 
a much more picturesque assortment than the cheaper curio shops 
at Tokyo and Yokohama), and .shops for the sale of Arita and Imari 
porcelain, and tortoise-shell ware. 

The tortoise-shell is dearer than it is at Najdes ; at least the old 
lady told all tlie vendors of it so, while depreciating sundry magni- , 
ficent pins intended for tlie glorification of her lop-knot — first a 
toni, then a spread-out fan, and then an imperial crown. Perhaps 
she hoped to be taken for a princess travelling incognito, Arita 
ware is very large. She went to tlie ]>rincipal shop, and saw vases 
yft. high, and pro^>ortionateiy large. These were 350 yen (between 
£^o and £60) each, first price, but probably the pixiprietor would 
have taken half. He offered her a pair of 3ft. high for only 4 yen, 
about I2S. 6 d, ; even these were inconveniently large, as slie remarked 
with more jiertinence than usual. 1 don’t know why in the mischief 
she priced them, unless she thought it would add to her importance, , 
this apparent contemplation of purenasing something so large. 
They also make bamboo ware in Naga^ki on much the same, 
scale. 

We acquired a floral tour de force very cheap. An exquisite 
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’aifi' at^iii^' 

' 'aB/s &m; ^ fiye'braiscbt^ of J0%ia^;i«mdbi 
' ^amn(‘3iit* att tol^ The' gtonoos'.larisa'we' haA 
: ivy round ibe hamdle, wximged 

<ic5ft mg^, prodtioed a great Boulevard dea JtiaJidiia 
,baa1c$t, i^t would bave cost 50 in f^^rree, 
with 'tlie^|ratifying result of its bemg presented to ibtsr * ' ^$hist'''m&*''‘‘ 
' it carried m front of her in a ,jik^ to the Belle Vue Hotel, where 
we lunched, and probably coaxed herself all the way with tlske idea. 
that she was a ^ima donna. 

The Belle Vue^s only recommendation seemed to be a row. of 
w^hite porcelain flower-pots, without blossom, in front of the door-i, 
steps. The other hotels were said to be worse. This was bad, 
dbar, and slow. It took us an hour and ten minutes tO get lunch. 
•We could have had a better one in half the time by going off to the 
steamer and back again. Added to which it was being painted; 
and we all carried away our impressions of the place. 

Nagasaki, your temples and cemeteries say, “ Rest here awhile. 
Sir Painter and Sir Poet, to draw inspiration from these sylvan 
and carven beauties.*' Your hotels say, Rest ? — Where ? *' 

I wonder shall I be able to keep away from Bon Matsuri. What 
is Bon Matsuri ? A Campo Santo festival, which puts All Souls' 
Day at San Miniato in the shade, for ail its associations with 
mediaeval Florence. I have been fascinated by the description of 
it in the excellent little guide-book by Mr. Farsari, whose photo- 
graphs of Japan are known all over the world : — 

" Ever>’ year, from the 15th to the i8th of August, the whole 
native population of Nagasaki celebrate? the feast in honour of the 
dead — ‘ Bon Matsuri.' On the first night the tombs of all who died 
in the i>ast year are illuminated W'ith bright coloured paper lanterns ; 
on the second and third night all gra\'es without exception are so 
illuminated, and all the families of Nagasaki iiistal themselves in 
the cemeteries, where they give thcmsc^lves up, in lionour of their 
ancestors, to plentiful libations. The burst of uproarious gaieties 
resounds from terrace to terrace, and rockets tired at intervals seem 


to lend to the giddy human noises the echoes of the celestial vault. 
The European residents repair to the ships in the bay, to see from the 
distance the fairy spectacle of the hills all resplendent with rose- 
coloured lights. But on the third night's vigil, suddenly, at about 
two o’clock in the morning, are seen long processions of bright lan- 
terns descending from the heights and groujiing themselves on thn 
shores of the bay, while the mountains gradually return to obscurity 
and silence. It is luted that tl)e dead embaik and disappear before 
twilight* The living have plaited tlieir thousands of little ships 
of straw, each provisioned with some fruit and a few pieces of 
money* The frail embarkations are charged with all the coloured 
lanterns which were used for the illuminations of the cemeteries; 
The small sails of matting are spread to the Avmd, and the 
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them round the^ bay, where they are not 
^ l^^in fire: It is thus that the entke ilotilhL la consume, 

' in a^^kections large trails of fire. The dc^ depart raj^dly ; 

, the. last ship has foundered, the last light is extmguishM> 
'land, ih’Q last soul has taken its departure from this earth/* . 

‘ Yesterday we passed Shimonosaki, over which iwent' philah- 
thropy has been talking Pecksniff. The scene of the^historical 
eng^ement lies rftund a beautiful drcurar bay at the end of the 
Tnia^ Sea, from which it can be entered by large vessels only by 
a very narrow and devious channel. A modern fort on a ver>' 
high hill on one arm commands both the bay and sea. This is not 
the fort which fired on the ships. That lies on the north side, just 
above the busy village, and is now abandoned, its glacis shaggy 
with thickets. Two or three large English steamers are lying 
here, being permitted to trade under certain regulations ; and a 
never-ending fleet of junks is wending round the sides of the bay 
to avoid the tide, for the whole Inland Sea is filled and emptied 
tlirough this narrow strait. Though our engines are working at 
fourteen and a half knots can only crawl through, and the day- 
light is dying — and the channel, with the exception of one beacon, 
IS only marked by buoys, and is very narrow. So ii daylight tails 
us, down goes the anchor till it chooses to come back. 

However, we did pass the last buoy with the last glimmer, and 
got to Nagasaki by daylight, as has l^en seen. To-night, at four, 
we are to get up steam for Shanghai, cross the o])en sea once mon‘. 
and thirty-six hours later we should be gliding majestically up 
the fourth river in the w'orld in magnitude, the great river ol 
China, the Yang-tze-kiang, to the capital of European comfort in 
the East, 


CHAPTER XIV* 
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JAPANESE AVOMEN. 

Hong Kong, February iSih, 


The Japanese woman begins at about four years of ago. when 
she assumes the maternal function of carrying the next baby hut 
one swaddled on her back. She does not, however, cease to be a 
child, for she ])lays at ball-bouncing, battledore, skipping rope, 
and other noi^y, shaky games, with the baby sleeping peacefully 
through it all, nodding its head like a pendulum. She begins 
dressing for society about the same time, in the most fantastic 
colours, and the richest fabrics that her parents can afford, with 
everything that a gtown-up person w6uld have, in miniature. 

1 have seen a little girl, destined for the profession of geisha, 
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‘ JAPANESE WOMElf.-', 

.’ V sfngiag girl, who might have beat anpthkig koiXkliivi 
. -with* -quantities of hair worked up with pomatum* iftto an 
''>}£0i£iure that looked like a great ebony butteil 91 y. htiiiek witu 
Jgiiid coral and tortoise-shell hairpins, and b^h g^t combs* Efof ; 
/ ‘face was powdered, her lips carmined, her eybhrows shaved in the 
^most approved mode. And she was dressed in flowered silk, - 
an obe of stiff and precious brocade. She was* decked like this to 
J,be sold for a term of years. This dressing up was her* mother’s ffnal " 
/attention. “ . ' 

The lower-class Japanese women ahtays interested me most. / 
They wear more Oriental-looking clotl>es. The. higher-class women, 
who adhere to the native costume, dress in neutral colours — ‘ 



usually in parson's-wifo grey, but sometimes in exquisite fawns ' 
and doves. But this rather heightens the effect of their delicate 
complexions, delicate figures, slender necks, and thin, refined- 
looking faces. 

The great ladies arc generally foolish enough to dress like 
European.'^ — (ienuans fur preterencc. It is j^ainful to think of 
the effect of an ill-mad(* and totally unfitting gown, of a pattern 
obsolete, in Li])pe - Dotmold, on a little i)ear - sliaped Japanese. But 
the Emjiress and one or two others l(»ok W’ell in European dress. 
The Japanese have the charm of looking very young until thw 
look very old. In coimection with a woman's wearing of 
pean dress, it must be remembered that, if she. does, die is accoril^, 
l)y her husband the; respect paid to Western women ; whereas m'** 
native costurnt* she is httlc l;cttor than a kindly trealed slave. 

But the women of the }jcf)]»le ! WJiat jolly little things tixey 
are, whether m then working dress of blue coolie cf)tton, with' a 
pale blue towel folded round the head like a sun bonnet; of Til 
holiday bravery, tripping through a fair at Shiba ; or j-ogging 
<‘om]>la('eutly in a jmrikisha. with a male relative, to Asakusa. 
Tliere the musumes (unmarried girls) are very resplendent in scarlet 
and fine luiirpins. Japanese w’omeii never wear hats three sizes 
loo large lor them. 

The tw'o prettiest little nuisuiutS 1 ever saw' w’crc at the Toshogii 
festival at Sliiba, the June day on wdiieh the adherents of the fallen 
Shoguns and the disestablislied Buddhist creed meet at Shiba^ 
Ueno, and Nikko, to ft*!(‘l>rale the festival wdiich no longer appe^trs-. 
in the calendars. Thev witc pee})ing out of the covered gaUery 
between the temple and the monastery, wdicre the faithful wei'C 
throwing offerings of a tenth part of a halfpenny, screwed up iilt!: 
curl papers, at tlie kakemonos (pictures) of Iheif favourite' kaint 
I was with an artist friend. He had a man's desire, and an 
superadded, for a pretty woman, and I had a kodak. ISo wo , 
determined, if vve could, to get them to sit as models. He couM 
talk a little Japanese. There arc young men sons of the pri)ca()ts 
in Japan, as there W'ere in Saiharia, and one of thein'was wjitb;th^ ’ 
little musuin(5s,wdicn. Miss Aroostook, who'had accompaJmed 
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^ blossom, in a row of bootbs put up f<Hr tbe «feur ''i 

scarlet sammon (great gate) to the hondo (main templejl 

Our ch^irmers were young — tea and fourteen; hut 
Japanese grow up quickly as they ^ow old slowly,, and iU ' t|l|iVv 
presence of the white-robrf young uriest, who alleged that h^ 
their uncle (though 1 could have sworn that the girls were no 
to each other), they were not more timid than fawns accustomedr 
to cat bread out of their keeper s hands. We of course bought them 
tea and cakes and candies, and the little gewgaws they sell round , 
a Japanese temple at fair tin^e, and I kodaked them, and the artist 
sketched them and stroked them. I was merciful enough not to 
kodak tins part. 

I never saw anything iwtlior than these little creatures, with 
fheir delicate beaikty, and clear, damasked, olive complexions, in 
i their fantastic, bright - coloured Oriental dresses, playing about 
•wilh the lightness and . grace of foxes, and munching candies and 
laughiag-^a musical treble from a veritable rosebud of a mouth 
lined with pearly teeth. 

Add that it was a fine June day, at sunset, in a semi-tropical 
■ epuntry, and that we were in the most beautiful spot in Tokyo, 
grounded by exquisite trees and temples, and you have the ' 
rjpicture. / 

•“ The Japanese lower class abounds in women pleasing to the,', 
Euro];>ean eye. They are often no darker Ilian Italians, and they 
liave the colouring Giorgione lovcd~rich blood damasking u clear, 
sun*brown chedk* They have the true rosebud montii, small and 
fuH, with beautifully white teeth, whose smallness is in keeping 
with the general petite effect. Sometimes, in married women, the 
teeth are barbarously blackened to please a iealous husband. 
Their eyes are not so slit and beady as those ol the upper class, 
and their ma^ificent brown-black hair is notorious. 

The dressing of it is a work of art. They will sit the best port 
of a day in front of their frying-pan^shaped, quick-silvered bronze 
mirrors, while the peripatetic hairdresser pomatums iheir hair lo 
the consistency of potter’s clay, and then moiilds it into fearful 
. and wonderful shapes — a sort of cross between a butterfly and a 
hearse plume. , , 

This, on gala days, is stuck all over witli combs — gilt, scarlet., 
lacquer, ivory, or j>earl— and hairpins of flowers, tortoise-shell, coral, 
Venetian glass, ivory, or mother-of-pearl. And then its fortunate .. 
possessor is set up for a week ; for a Japanese pillow is a little block> 
about the si/c of the blocks you put your feet on fox' the bri^gade- 
boy lo black 5 rour boots outside metropolitan railway stations, 

. with a little hoUow or cushion for the neck; and generally a drawer 
in ^the base for the hairpins. , - 

"When elaborate :edifice loses its waxen beatfly she .washes 
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'j^sose), .'iaiid 

''th ' djasses Have exqtii&ite* bamis ‘arid • feel-^r ’ 1 ^'^^ 

dor iiotiting roughly ; they move as gingorJy asl a ^ek " 
CTipa shop. On their lean, glossy, well-kept feet they , wear, 

sandal? of fine straw; in wet weath^, high kiri-woo4''> 
'flogs. ' These 'Clo^, combined with the t>etiicoat that vpjmon?, 

'jknees together, give the woniln' a most ridiowlpua shxiffling' , 
aomeihing like a weak-minded girl’s on roller ‘^ates iox tb§ h)RFtt"' 
time. And this is never so conspicuous as in a railway 
for the Japanese always run wdien entering or leaving a train. 4,; 

Tliere is another variety : the mission-educated and presumahi^; ' 
Christian girl. H<t badge is a pigtail. The Christianised 
never do their hair in the national way. The Misses- -Asso, Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s pupils, wore pigtails — pronounced spedmens — 
and they added to this profanation the wearing <rf hideous pseudo- 
European boots, silk glove-:;, and German sunshade?, Tliey Were 
veiy ugly though they had Iresh checks, and as 
more than a couple ol sentences an hour, they pmst- »haye;Vha<|'/’ 
almost enough English for th<‘ir requirements beSpre his 
began, 

I saw Japanese wonien under many aspects — the women of 
the |>€ople, who interested me —and I must say that they were nev^ 
without charm except when they wwe dirty. Tlic Japanese woman , 
i$ such an imporsunation of cleanlineb^ that she seems divoroe^- 
from herself when you s,vv her. all du$t-begrimed, diagging a truck 
up the hill at Kojiniachi ; or covered with liquid nvilarioiis- 
looking black sliisli as she 1ransj>lants the young rice plants root 
by root : or smothcrdLl in coal smut, as, in company with hundreds 
ol her felknvs, she ]jasses baskets (which I venly believe were the 
basin-shaped hats they wore when they came to work) of coal 
sufiidenl to coal a tbree-tliousand-ton steamer m a day at Nagasaki. 
Then she seems a mere l>east. 

How different tliese from the little, blue-filleted, scarlet-kirtled 
maids who trooped down the hill while we had lialtod to mend the 
Duchess of Connaught’s jinrikisha the daj- we went p»icnicking to 
the rapids of Arashiyama. These little maids, carrying their 
provisions in the tasselled Kyoto jiicnic baskets, and their ward- 
robes and worldly possessions in cardboard l>oxes about the size of 
a biscuit fin, tied up in oded paper, were going to pick the tea (it 
was H^y) in the famous gardens of L^ji. The Duke was delighted 
with them ; he said they were the nicest he bad seen since he left 
IjrfiyaiJkOsbita. He always swore by Miyanosliita, for its batlxs of 
natural hot, -water, and the bright little w^aitresscs at the Fujiya 
Hotel“- 0 >ke-san {the Honpurable Miss Hair), and the rest of those 
chubby, stefcmpy, app^^^cheeked little houris, who would teach y^m 
Japanese 'Or„t^ you to jaour bath as glibly as they brought in the. 

wfivi; you .ever saw in Jai>am ^ 



THE JAPS AT HOME. 

the Japanese griseUe never shows 1o such advantage as at 
a fair or a tea-house. She loves little merrymakings, and gets her- 
self up with such fascinating quaintness, in her very gayest kimono 
and oh6 and hairpins, under a circular parasol with all the colours 
of the rainbow and her favourite* poem — Japanese poems have but 
thirty-one syllables — upon it. She buys toys and candies with 
fractions of halfpence; sips watery looking-tea from ridiciflous little 
cups whose saucers never match them ; gives you a pretty little 
simper ; runs away as fast as her clogs will let her shuffle ; allows 
herself to be caught ; promptly enters into conversation ; wall go 
with you to a tea-house, and acquiesce in everything the foreigner 
proposes as a huge joke. She thinks kissing the queerest custom 
ever invented, and learns to do it charmingly in a lesson or two — 
the Japanese themselves never kiss. And slie seems to have abso- 
lutely no dread of the apparition of a wrathful i)a])a. But she loves 
best of all to be taken to a toa-lioiise at night. Some of Pierre 
Loti’s most inimitable passages tell us how Madam(' Ch^ysalllh^me 
loved it. 

And elsewlKTC lie sa\s: Ailer business tlie women dress 
themselves, ornament tlicir hair with tlieir most extravagant pins, 
and set out, holding at the end ol flexible sticks gicat painted 
lanterns. The streets are filled to overflowing w’ith their little 
persons, ladies or musuines, w'alking slov\ly m sandals and e\- 
clianging charming courtesies. 

“With an immense murmur of llultenng l.uis, ol rustling silks, 
and of laughing chatter at dusk, by tlie liglit of tlu* moon or beneath 
the starry night, they ascend to the pagoda, where gigantic gods 
with honiblo masks uw'ait tliein, half hidden liehiiid liars of gold 
in the mcredible magnitieerice of then sanctuaries. They tliiow 
])ieccs of money to th«* }>riests, they jiray ]'ro'*(rat(‘d, and (la[>])irig 
their hands with shar]) blows, ch«'k cUu^k as tlumgb tlieir fingers 
were of w'ood. Bui most oi the tmu' they aie (hatreiing, tluiiking 
of something else, altemjitiiig to escaj>e b} laughter from the lear 
(»f the supei natural.'’ 

One naturally cminects Jajianese w’oiueii witli j»laying the 
samisen (guitar), an acccuujilish incut more coinrnou than piano 
idaying w’lth us. Any time after dark you lieai the strolling eta 
(yiariali class) samisen ]>layer, tirikhiig a.s she goes along, on th(* 
chance of being called into a tiM-lioiise to earn a ii‘W' sen. The 
Japanese are very fond of their music, and those wdio fan aftord it 
go to a tea-house and hire the regular geisha girls, who sing to the 
accompaniment of the samisen, and are not famous for jirudish 
behaviour. Many of theun are very pretty, and they may be 
readily detected in the street by their gaud}’ dresses, wdiitened faces, 
and t‘laborate coiffures. One gcnerall} sees them riding in double 
rikshos, tw’o togetluT, or one and a chajieron. 

The voung Eiiio])ean also thinks nothing so “ chappie “ as to 
take a friend to a famous tea-house, order some beautiful geishas. 



JAPANESE WOMEN. 

and stand them all a Japanese banquet, at which he smok^ am” 
drinks foreign liquors. 

The women smoke too — the funny little kiseni. or Japanese 
pij)e, made of brass and containing hall a hickory nutshell of tobacco. 
The Japaua«!e women smoke i>erpetually. The pretty little musum6 
opposite you in the railway* carriage will pull out of her long 
lianging sleeve, or fiom her ^ash, hei pipe-case and tobacco-case 
the moment she has kicked off her sandals and tucked her feet 
under her on the seat. The shopwoman while she is serving 5"OU 
will be tapping her ]>i]>e against the charcoal box; (hibachi) to 
knock the ashes out. The toolie woman, when she rests for her 
tiffin from the hard labour which ought to be done by men, loads, 
whiffs Ihiougli in a twinkling, and loads again the ]K)or man's friend. 

The taj) tap ol tlie kiseru against the hibachi, and the shuffle 
of the clogs on the paving flags, are as omnipresent m Japan as tltc 
tattle of the 'bus in Fleet Street. 

The lower-class women in tin* otits me a]>t to W w’om-out 
<lmdges or flighty little butterflies, l^ut even 4 short way out 
they gain in <ligmt3' ol d^jiorlment, and labour without losing their 
attractions. 1 was Jiaving a long drive om ot Yokohama one day, 
and about a couple of miles bolon' we got hoiiu» Sada. niy nksha 
bo}' — a very sujierior tpllow, though, I su^jiect, long-winded as a 
socialist, and certainly a tnfle sliorl -winded as a runner — stojijied 
outsicle a Ja]'anesc farmhouse, with a neatlv railed garden and a 
coiiifleld in front ol it, horn wliich the harvest w'as being "carried" 
on men's liacks. 

“ That my latlier’s house.” he said : and, jHnnting to n little 
caliin by the garden gate, " Tlial niy IlOll^e." I disinounlcd, and, 
going up to it, flattered liis v.initx immensely b^* taking off my 
boots. The whole thing would have gont‘ into a ]»antechnieon van, 
and the bulk oi it was taken up with his riksha lioiise. But it was 
as neat as a new i>in. and in tlie midst oJ the one chvclliiig room sat 
his wife, with some damtv sewing on cnie side, and a large charcoal 
firebox on the other. She was squatting on her he(*ls w'hcn 1 
entered, <.ookmg riee and tea over a liaudlul ol embers; but she 
rose to greet me - sinli an (‘Xijiiisite creature —erect, graceful, 
dignified, with a clear, sunbrenvned skin and dazzling teeth, her 
])relly hands and ieet only browned, 1101 s]>oiled by labour. 

Slie showed me, w'ith tlie ease and citic of a f;riscHe, her simple 
('ooking lUeiisils, her household gods, her two Jappy little chests 
of drawers, and her scwdiig, and then she invited me into the 
garden (Sada acting as her interpreter), and picked me her best 
roses, and bmught to me her lieautiful children. Before I knew she 
was gone she was back with a little tray of ten, and, w’hen I refused 
it, led me through the hou.se of her father-in-law (an old Jap who 
looked as if he had been dug out, and a mummy of the first dynasty) 
to the wvll, with its mossy stone arch, its liltle red shrine, and it.s 
scarlet wild camellia tree. 
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. I peached "Yokohama I got the Jadies'of oiiir;pijir|y^to pt;- 

f greit buiadle of European gairments for ha", whtch^ Wit|i Ifeer 

• beautiful sewing, I have no doubt she transformed into marvels 
that smota her rustic sisters’ souls with awe* .r / 

Many Europeans marry Japanese women fro km., Japanese^ 
marriage laws being somewhat elastic in the matters bf^ :<hvorce ; 
but British, subjects must remember, if they do, that there is safety 
cmly in jiumbcrs. A Japano-maniac of my acquaintance, among 
his other tortuous ambitions, d^ired to marry a Japanese accord'^ 
ing to the Japanese rite, and to have his marriage recognised by 
English law. After taking the case through all the courts up to 
the House of Lords, British justice sardonically decided that if the 
marriage were duly celebrated a la Japonais, and the happy husband 
only indulged in one wife at a time, he was duly married. Ilus 
probably carries with it a recognition of the divorce laws, in which 
Japan discounts Chicago; for not so long ago a filial Japanese 
divorced a Avife he fondly loved because she didn't get on with 
his parents. 


CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT THE JAEANESE THEMSELVES THINK OF WOMEN. 

Hong Kong, February 26tJf. 

The best book ever published in Japan is Chamberlain's “ Things 
Japanese." It w’^ould be worth buying if it cemtained nothing but 
The Daigaku Omni (The Greater Learning jar Women). Every day 
I am more and more struck with the fact that Americans do not 
take the same view of Things Japanese as Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chaml>erlain, whose acquaintance with them is so 
marvellous that he is Professor of Japanese Literature in their 
own Univorsity of Tokyo, says that " the treatment of their women 
might cause a pang to any generous European heart." American 
men are said to be the best husbands in the world, and the least 

appreciated ; and yet in the face of this one hears every now and 

then of an American lady marrying a ]a])anese. One may safely 
say that the Japanese \iew of the wife's function differs from the 
American. 

A woman's lot is summed up in what are called ' the three 
ol>edienres ' — obedience, while yet unmarried, to a father ; ol?ifi«iience 
when married, to a husband and that husband's parents ; obl^i^pce, 
w'heii wudowetl, to a son. At present the ^eatest or 

marchioness in the land is her husband's dnidge. She and 

carrier for lum, bows down humbly in the hall when my 
forth on his W'alks abroad, waits ui>on him at me^s, 
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./ are now at work to oafdenriine tlris state oS slavery— erne, EitjoNil 
theories couceming the relatm of the sexes; the other/., 
clothes* The same fellow who struts into a room, before 
wlten she is dressed h la Japomise^ lets her go in first when sh^ ,ii, V 
dressed a TEuroptenne. Probably suctl acts of courtesy do not 
‘ extend loathe home, where there is no one by to see, for most 
Japanese men, even in the year of grace 1893/ make no secret of 
their disdain for the female sex. Still it is a first step that even , 
on some occasions consideration for women should at least be ; 
simulated.’" ' 

Such is the opinion deliberately ex}>re$sed in his Things 
Japanese/" published in Japan by one who has livi^d among the 
Japanese for many years, and knows more of their language and 
literature than any foreigner living. 

And it must be owned tiiat what lie says finds authority, or 
illustration, in The Dai^akit 0 mm, by the celebrated Japanese 
moralist, Kaibara. of wliich he gives a Iraiislation^ and which he 
suggests might more ai)propriately be called The Whole Duty of 
Woman."" 

This remarkable document has a preamble that might justly 
fill the American woman.and girl child with horror. 

Seeing that it is a girl’s destiny, on reaching womanhood, to 
go to a new home and live in submission to lier lather-in-law and 
mother-in-law "" (the American girl would rather board in one room 
with a bed that folded up into an out-of-date piano), '* it is even more 
iucumbeiit on her than it is on a boy to receive with all reverence 
her parents" mstnictions. 

** Sliould her parents, tlirough excess of tenderness, allow her to 
grow up self-willed, she will infallibly show herself capricious in her 
husband’s house, and thus alienate his affections ; while if her 
fatlier-in-law be a man of correct principles, the girl will find the 
yoke of these principles intolerable. She will hate and de<^y her 
father-in-law, and the end of these domestic dissensions WiBl be her 
dismissal from her husband’s house, and the covering of lietself with 


Ignominy. 

More ])recious in woman is a virtuous heart than a face of 
beauty. The vicious woman’s heart is ever (Xcitcd. She glares 
wildly around her, she vents lier anger on otliers, her words are 
harsli and her accents vulgar ; when she speaks, it is to set herself 
abov^S^' others, to ui)braid others, to envy others, to be puffed up 
with individual pride, to jeer at olbers, to outdo others — ail things 
at variance with the 'vv^ay’ in which a woman should walk* 

TJae only qualities that befit a woman are gentle obedience, 
chastity, menry, and quietness."" 

, Tlio . man W’ho wrote this last paragraph was a Japanese 
Sol to on* It reads like a lost chapter in the book of Proverbs, 
follows, the foreigner from his own experience would imagine 
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nSSt some change m\ist have taken place in Japanese notions of 
morality since I'ha Greater Learning for Women was written, or that 
white trash doesn’t count, or that Pierre Loti must be a Rider 
Haggard, and Sir Edwin Arnold the most favoured of tlie monsters 
wlio wear divided skirts and close their knees to catch nuts. 

From her earliest youth a girl should observe the line of 
demarcation separating women from men, and never eVen for an 
instant sliould she be allowed to see or hear the least impropriety.” 
The last might be pretty easy. The Japanese, to give them credit, 
ha^^e no oaths or coarse words in tiieir language. They have to 
fall bark on Anglo-Saxon. 

” The customs of antiquity did not allow men and women to 
sit in the same a])artnxent, to keej) their wearing apparel in the 
same place, to bathe in the* snme pl.ice. or to transmit to each other 
anything directly from hand to hand. 

A woman going abroad at night must in all i as.es carry a 
lighted lam]), and (not to speak ol strangeis) she must observe a 
<.ertain distance in her relations with lu‘i husband and with her 
brethren. Tii our days the women of the lowt‘i (lasses, iguoimg 
all rules ol this nature, behaw themM‘lves disorchalv, they con- 
taminate their reputation, bring ivjiroacli upon the* heads oi thew* 
])arents and bn'thren, and speixl tlieir whole liw.'i m an iinpiolit- 
able maiinei,” What a low lot ioieigiiers must meet I 

Marriage must seem a liazaidous tx])eiimeiit to the Jcqianese 
Indy. If her luisliand turiu out to be an adventurer she mustn’t 
utter a wwd ot complaint, but put it down to the ( redit ol Hi'avon ; 
and if she is divorced “ shame shedl cover Ikt till her latest hour ” 
— a little hard. i onsulenng (in' vei\ elastic charactei ol the Seven 
Reasons lor l>i\orce, winch inchidt' -.uch nafuial little outineaks 
oil the female ]>art as (j) disolxs^lienre to Ikt lalhrr-in-hnv and 
mother-indaw, (,].) jealousy, and (()) distuibing the harmony ol 
kinsmen, and bringing tionble on lier houndioM by tcdking over 
much and jiiattlmg di.sies[>ectfully ; as wcW ae'i such more ordinary 
casus belli a'- (j) barrenness, f^^) Jew^diiess (5) Jejuosy, and (7) 
stealing. 

One would l<in(\v that mariiape iitiist be lathm a frightening 
prosjiect lor a waunaii m Ja])an. She has to sinkl(‘ every child till 
it is about tliret^ years old, and aiter mriri-iage “ lier chief duty is 
to honour Iiei lather-in-kuv tind motlicr-iu-law'— to lionour them 
beyond her ow'u father and mothcT.” 

The Greater Lcaniiuf^ foi Womeu observes, sententroush' : ” While 
thou lionourest thine <»wn paieiits think not lightly of tliy father- 
in-law ! Nevt‘r should a w'onian fail night and momiiig to pay 
her res])e<'l‘-: to her father-m-law and mother-in-law. Never sliould 
sIk; be remiss in ])erloiming any task.s Ihey may require of her. 
Willi all reverence must sh(‘ carry out. and never rebel against, her 
iatlier-in-law's (oinmrinds. On every jiuint rmisl she inquire of 
licr father-in-law and inother-iii-kiw, and abandon herself to ttigir 
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direciion. Even if thy father-in-law and mother-in-law be plea$fi?d' ^ 
to hate and vilify thee, be not angry with them, and murmur not ! 

If thou carry piety towards them to its utmost limits, and minister 
to them in aU sincerity, it cannot be but that tliey will end by 
becoming friendly to thee. 

''The grt»at, lifc-Jong duty of woman is obedience. In her 
dealings with her husband, both the expression of her countenance 
and the style of lur address should be courteous,, humble, and 
(onciliatory, never })eevish and intractable, never rude and 
arrogant — that should be a woman’s first and chieiest care. 

" When the husband issues his instructions llic wife must never 
disobey them. In doubtful cases she should inquire of her husband 
and obediently follow his commands. li over her husband should 
inquire of her she slmuld answer to the point — to answer in a care- 
less fashion sJiould be a niaik ol rudeness. vShoiild her husband at 
any time be roused to an/i^er she must obey him with fear and 
trembling, and not set Iiersell np against him in anger and disputa- 
tiousness, A woniciu should look upon her husband us if he were 
Heaven itseJl, and ne\er weary oi thinking how she may jield to 
her husband, and tlins esca])e celestial castigation. 

"As biothers-m-law and Mslers-m-law are the brothers and 
sisters ot a woman’s hiisfjancl, they deserve all her reverence. . . . 
Again, she should duTish and be intimate with the wife ot her 
husband’s elder biotlier. Yea, wath •special w’arinth should sb»' 
reverence lier husband’s elder brother." 

This IS th<‘ law’ of primogenilure with a vengeance, and wliat 
follows lea\es llie divine light m the distance. Lay it to heart, 
daughti'rs ol the Mityjlowcr^ how Priscilla should coin]X)rt herself 
W’heii she has becoiiu' Mrs. John Alden — 

" Let her never even dream ot jealousy, Jl lier husband be 
dissolute, she must expostulate with him, but neither nurse nor 
vent her anger. Tt lier jealousy be extreme it will render her 
countenance frightful an<l her acet^nts rejmlsive, and can only result 
in comjilctely alienating lu'r luisbaud from lier, and making her 
mfoleralde in his e}’es. 

" Should licr husliand *iet ill and unreasonably, she must com- 
jxjse her countenance and soften her voice to remonstrate with him ; 
and il he be angry and listen not to th<* remonstrani'C, she must 
wait over a season, and then expostulate with liini again when his 
heart is soitened. Never set thyseli up against thy husband with 
liarsh features and a boisterous voic.e. 

" A w’oman should be circumspect and sparing in her use of 
words, and never, even for a passing moment, should she slander 
others or b(j guilty ol untiutliluliiess. Should she ever hear 
calumny, she should keep il to herself and repeat it to none; for 
it is the retailing of calumny that disturbs the harmony ot kinsmen 
and ruins the j-ieace of families." 

A woman must ever be on the alert, and keep a .stiict watch 
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Ikar own Conduct, Id the jtiorhing she itmst ^tarly, 

'\ .at Eight go late to rest. Instead of sleeping in the middle 
-day, she must be intent on the duties of her Jhi^^DsehoId, and njnst' 
not weary of weaving, sewing, and spinning. 

*'i)i tea and wine she must not drink over much, nor must she 
feed her eyes and ears with theatrical performances, ditties, and 
ballads. To temples (whetlier Shinto or Buddhist) and other like 
places, where there is a great concourse of j^ople, vshe should gO but 
sparingly till she has reached the age of fort3^ She must not let 
herself be led astray by mediums and divineresses, and enter into 
, an irreverent familiarity with the gods, neither should she l>e con- 
stantly occupied in prajring. If only she satisfactorily performs 
her duties as a human being, she maj' let prayer alone without 
ceasing to enjoy the divine protection. 

** In her capacity of wife she must keep her husband's house- 
hold in proper order. If the wife be evil and profligate the house 
is ruined. In everything she must avoid extravagance, and both 
with regard to food and raiment must act according to her station 
in life, and never give way to luxury and pride. 

While young she must avoid the intimacy" and familiarity of 
her husband’s kinsmen, comrades, and retainers, ever strictly adher- 
ing to the rule of separation between the sexes, and on no account 
whatever should she enter into a correspondence with a young 
man. Her personal adornments and the colour and pattern of her 
gannents should be unobtinsive. It suffices for her to be neat and 
cleanly in her person and in her wearing apparel. It is wrong in 
her by an excess of care to obtrude herself on other people’s notice. 
Only that wffiich is suitable sliould be ])ractisod.” 

As Yawcob Strauss would say, the heathen Japanese knows a 
thing or two, and gets there every time. 

The Japanese wife ‘‘must not selfishly-' think first of her own 
parents, and only secondly of her husband's relations. ... As a 
woman rears up posterity, not to her own parents, but to her father- 
in-law and mother-in-law, she must value the latter more than the > 
former, and tend them with filuil piety. Her visits also to the 
jmtcnial house sliould be rare after marriage. . . . Again, she must 
not be filled watli pride at ttie recollection of the splendour 
of the paternal house, and must not make it tlic subject of her 
conversations." 

TJte Greater Learning for Women is as full of wdsdom as an egg 
is full of meat. The rules and regulations for her relations giveti 
above arc not a whit more pith}^ than what a Westerner would call 
** the sizing up of the servant question." 

However many servants she may have in her employ it is a 
woman’s duty not to shirk the trouble of attending to everything 
herself. She must sew her father-in-law's and mother-in-law's 
garments, and make ready their food. Ever attentive to the 
of her husband, she must fold his clothes and dust his rug, reaif his 
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: chadtet, vnrhat is dirty, be <5oastantly in the mictst orhfe^t,..^ 

, hold, and 'never gn e-bsroad bnt of ^leeesfi«^y.. ■ ' ^ 

, ** Her. treatment of her handinaidens will reqxiire circann»pe6ti^ 
Tfese low and aggravating girls have had no proper ecteca'^^ i 
they are sttipid, obstinate, and vulgar in their speechs^ When angf- ' ' 
thing in the conduct of their mistress’ husband or parents-m*tew 
* cros^ tKeir wishes, they fill her ears with their invectives, thinking 
thereby to do her service. But any woman who should listen to 
this gossip must beware of the heartburnings it is sure to breid. ’ 
Easy it is by reproaches and disobedience to lose the love of those 
who, like a woman’s marriage connections, were all originally 
strangers ; and it were surely folly, by believing the prattle of a . 
servant girl, to dimmish the affection of a piecious father-in-law 
and mother-in-law^ 

If a servant girl be altogetlicr too loquacious and bad she 
should be speedily dismissed, for it is by the gossip of such persons 
that occasion is given for the troubling tlie harmony of kinsmen 
and the disordering of a household. 

Again, in her dealings with these low people, a woman will 
find many tilings to disapprove of. But if she be for ever reproving 
and scolding, and spend her time in bustle and anger, her household 
will be in a continual ^state of disturbance* When there is a real' 
wrongdoing, she should occasionally notice it and point out the 
path of amendment, while lessor faults should lie quietly eiidurel 
without anger. While in her heart she compassionates her subor- 
dinate’s weaknesses, she must outwardly admonish them with all 
strictness to walk in the paths of propriety, and never allow them 
to fall into idleness. 

** If any is to be succoured, let her not be grudging of her money ; 
but she must not foolishly shower down her gifts on such as merely 
please her individual caprice, but are unprofitable servants.” 

The Greater Learning for Women must have been written by a 
Japanese Lord Chestcrfeld. It is a very gosi)el of expediency, 
founded on very much his lordship's caustic view of human nature^ 
What follows is the climax of Woman according to Man. 


“The five worst maladies that afflict the female mind are — 
Indocility, discontent, slander, jealousy, and silliness. Without 
any doubt these five maladies infest seven or eight out of every ten 
women, and it is from these lliat aiLses the inferiority of women 
to men. A woman shall cure them by self-inspection and self- 
reproach. The worst of them all, and the parent of the other four, 
is silliness. 

“ Woman's nature is passive (W. shade). This |>assiveness, 
being of the nature of the night, is dark. Hence, as viewed from 
the standard of man's nature, the foolishness of woman fails to 
understand the duties that lie before her very eyes, perceives not 
.the actions that will bring down blame upon.her owm head, and com- 
pr^nds not even the things that will bring down calamities on 
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heads of her husband and children- Neither when she blames 
and accuses and curses innocent persons, nor when in her jealousy 
of others she thinks to set up herself alone, does she see that she is 
her own enemy, estranj^ing others and incurring their hatred, 
Lamentablti errors 1 

" Again, in Iho education of her children her blind affection 
induces an erroneous system. Such is the stupidity ol her character 
that it is incumbent on her, in every particular, to distrust herself 
and obey her husband. 

The peroration is too long to quote entire, but it is a gem worthy 
of the occasion. It l^egins with remarking: ‘'We arc told that 
it was the custom ot the ancients, on the birth of a female child, to 
let it lie on the floor tor the .space of thre<‘ days. Even in this may 
be seen the liki^ning of man to heaven and tJic woman to earth.” 

“ Parents, tcacli th(^ toreguing maxims to your daughters from 
their tonderest years. C()]>y them out from time to time that they 
may read and never torget them Better than tlu' garments and 
divers vessels, whicli tlie i*itheis ol the pn'sent day so lavislily 
bestow upon their daughters when giving them away m marriage, 
were it to teach them thoroughly llu'se ])r(‘re|)ls, winch would guard 
them as a jaeciou^ jewel tlirougliout thou* lives. How tnu‘ is that 
anrkiit saying, ‘ A man kiioweth law to sj>en«l a nnllion ])iecos 
marrying Ins daughtiu*, but know’eth not how to sjiend a hundred 
thousand bunging uji his child.* Such as have daughter') must lav 
this well to lu*art.” 

Really the Engli: h-’-pcakmg world is unritr a d(*(‘]' obligation 
to Prolessor Chamberlain for Englishing m his ” Things Japanese” 
this ancient *ind Oriental document, so modern and unonciitcil in 
its practicality and cleai common sense. All 1 have done, of course, 
is to skim, with a gcam of salt here and there, the cream of what 
he has translat(*d so admirably. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LUKIU SHOPS AND ( UKIO STALLS. 

Kouf, March 

Almost the first thing one notices in Yokohama is the Japanese 
gateway guarded by two gigantic storks in l>ronzc. This is tlie 
Fine Art (iallcry, w^lu re one can find a gn'ater range of prices than 
in any curio shop m Jajian, from deliciously quaint little shilling 
china musumes ten inches high — the Japanese girl to the life — and 
artistic bron^i -ended folding lanterns at eightcenjience apiece, to 
the priceless golden shrin<' of the merchant of Osaka, and the £ 2^000 
metal- work screen, w^hich took Shoami and his twelve pupils four 
c. rs to forge. 
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Passing through the gateway, visitors of the rouiid-thc-w<S3JP! 
in-eighty-days pattern, who see Japan while their steamer is wait**; 
ing to work her cargo and coal, are delighted to find an exact copy 
of' a Jai)anese two>storcy houses which has the further attraction 
of containing some of the daintiest articles of moderate value. It 
has the ordinary wooden shutters and paper windows, and stairs 
like a shi|)’s companion without a railing, that, with the mats and 
the roof and the corner posts, constitute a Japanese house. 

But 1 hey generally pass ])retty quickly to the main building, 
which lies at the back of the premises, frontkig on Water Street ; 
lor here are to he lound the bargains in cheapness, and here the 
almost unpurchasable d'a itvrc. 

The ihrf d\i'uvrc of the whole ailectioii is iiulisimtably the 
glorious gold larquer shrine made lor the great Daimio— as they 
called the feudal jninces ol old Japan— of Kiushiu, who presented 
it to a menhnnt ol Osaka, doubtless in consideration of moneys 
]t‘nt or to he lent. Mr. Sassoon, the great Sliangliai millionaire, 
offen'd £2,000 for it in vain. 

It is ma(l<‘ of tlu* most inimitable gold lacquer in its various 
shades — dark and polished like a mirror, to li^ht and frosted. Tt is 
a Buddhist sliniie, ((»inplete down to the smallest detail, with the 
censor, and tall spiked candlesticks, and llowTr vases, standing in 
front of the Buddha on Iht', orthodox shrine table, like the stool 
below that supjiorts tlie ])ox contaiiiing the s.nred writings, made 
with the rKhost carvin/^ and inimitable' grace. 

But the tour dc force of the carving is tht. lne/<' at the top of the 
shriiK'— a Iinrseman riding thiongh a wood— and the bases of the 
stool and the gong ; scenes lull ol iigiues. On the o])j)o&itc side 
to the gong is an cx(]uisite s])ecimen of the lacquered writing boxes 
on which the Japanese spend such labiilous rnms, and from the 
lo]> liang chased shrine lanips and filigree banners of gilt brass. 

I'he whole effect is indest nimble. One can only hint at it wdtii 
such phrases as ; Gold in all its lines ! Imagination and carving 
ruiiiung riot ! Exhau‘^ti\o comjdcteness ! A niirai le of quiet rich* 
ness and beaut’^ wliitli fills one with the same sense ol utter content 
that one feels tvhih' basking m tlic winter sunsliino ! 

Next in importance, after tlie golden shrine of tlie mcrcliaiit 
ol Osaka, come the lamons metal-work screen of Shoami, and the 
gold-lacquei cabinet ol almost equal value. 

The cabinet is remarkable for two qualities, both of which 
specially coinmciid thdnsclves to me — its glorious gold lacquer 
and its entire freedom from ivory, mother-of-pearl, and other 
foreign and meretricious materials in its construction, the defect 
of taste ruinous to so many of the expensive jjieces which are not 
old like this, but }>repared specially fot tlie Western market. Such 
j>ieccs are made gaudy and striking by huge peacocks wdth mother- 
of-pearl tails, or ivory roosters, and often stand ten feet high ; most 
expensively made, but liiistakcs from the artistic point. 





, cabinet is neither large nor elaborate;, 'riiifes "for ifa 
sctoy on its airy and ekgant simplicify/ inS on its 
' fecquer, which, like the shrine's, ^ptivatei otxt by bringing out 
the mtdtifold charms of gold— its range of colaflptr, its richness, tts 
softness# its comforting effect on the eye. As usual, riie subjects, 
of the decoration are birds and flowers and trees* ' ^ 

Almost touching this cabinet the matchless metal cabinet- 
screen, made of gold, silver, and bronze, which occupied Shoami, 
the prince of Japanese metal workers, and twelve assistants, four 
years in constructing. 

The body of tlie screen is, of course, bronze, but the precious 
metals have been lavished upon it. Take, for instance, the large 
vase standing on the. top of the lit He cupboard. This is composed 
entirely of silver, and an offer of /400 to buy it separately was 
refused. It would have spoiled fhe std. The screen, and the rliased 
and perforated censer which hangs down from it, the cupboard 
and the two vases wliich stand upon it, all contribute m charac- 
teristic Japanese fashion to an embodiment in art of the twelve signs 
of the Japanese zodiac. 

Were that great silver pitcher sold, the Duodenal y Cycle would 
lose its tiger; were the ape to shp fiom the post he is climbing, or 
the cock to flutter clown from liie rail, tliere w(mld be two more 
gaps. The horse dominat^'S the land-^CcijJC on tlu* elegant little cup- 
board, and the bull the panel of the screen, and so on ; with the 
rat and the pig, and the <leer and the serpent, the hare, the goat, 
and the dragon, tach of whidi has his lair somewhere in this 
masterpiece of the work of Tubal-Cain, Solid and sim])le, atter the 
manner of the gates ol the Baptistery of Florenct', calJ('d by Michael 
Angelo the “ Gates of Heaven/' ami following, at no great distance, 
their sublime beauty of w’orkmanslup. 

In the same little sanctum L't a wTiting suik* woithy to stand 
beside this and cabinet—a WTiting-case and pa per -case made 

of the same glorious gold lacquer, decorated inside with the richest 
and most delicate nashiji (powdering with gold dust), the pair of 
them so light that a man could carry a dozen suifes ot them all da)' 
long and hardly feel the weight, and ilie writing-case containing a 
marvellously chased little flat wahr bottle of 'nlver for moistening 
the tip of the bristle pen used the Japanese. 

I could linger all day in this sanctum, or before the merchant's 
shrine, but they aie simply two chambers m this storehouse of 
art. 

In an upper room, standing behind three ancient and valuable 
katana (the fighting sw'ords worn by Japanese gentlemen along 
with the wakizashi, or suicide sword, in the good old feudal days 
when samurai, with a brace of swords, were as common as curio 
shops are now), 1 saw a gong that excited the lust of poasessioxl in 
me more than anything in the collection — a bronze bowl^ the 
shape of an acorn cup, upheld by a most (ibaracterisric bronze devil 





more ot .splits' 

\G0o(HeBpw type, y^ed in Japan Oki). .' , 

** Go into the doorway and look at your watdi and ii|p? 

Ite manager, raising a dmmstick to strike the bowL * 

I obeyed, and at a single tattoo a great, volumfe of ififfieBoW/ 
reverberation arose, and nearly two rbinutes had elap^d bef<^ 
the laijit* faint wave of sound rippled away. Whether it was die ^ 
to thfe plentiful admixture oi silver in the lightcoloured bronz®- 
of the bowl I cannot say ; but Utc gong is now mine. 

Close beside the gong, standing on his hind legs, was one of 
those extraordinary metal dragons, as flexible as leath^; a 
fabrication with as many scales and joints as the links in a suit of 
chain armour, and with teeth on its back and its tail as well as in its 
jaws. This particular specimen was worth a pretty penny, for it was 
made in the sixteenth century by one of the famous Miochin family, 
i\iio were armourers and metal workers as far back as the twelfth 


century. A little further along was a tall Satsuma vase, modern, 
but beautiful for all that, with its diapering of dull gold ; and, 
above, a great cloisonnd plaque (hath, I was going to say), that 
would have to be pretty well covered witli gold dollars before it 
could be purchased. 

What a lal>our it is to make this (ioisoiin^ ! From fifty to two 
hundred daj's is quite “an ordijiary time to spend upon a single piece, 
and every piece must pass through at least six pairs of hands : 
those oi the coppersmith, who forges the copper foundation of the 
sphere, or bowl, or plaque of shippo (cloisonnel, whidx will be 
worth a year’s income wlien it is finished ; of the designer, who 
with marvclJous fertility of imagination, and truth and delicacy 
of manipulation, arabesques the red copper with the intricacy of 
a spider’s web ; of the wire worker, who clijis little jiieces of thin 
silver and brass ribbon, rather than wire, and lays them on to every 
film of the arabesque with a subtle cement that fire only makes 
more tense ; of the filler and the mixer, who make and pour in tlie 
various coatings of enamel in the various colours, fused half a dozen 
or a dozen times in the j>rocess ; and, lastly, of the polisher, who 
polishes away day aftei day at the same piece, with a combination 
of patience and interest wortliy of a governess teaching a baby 


prince. 

Say good-bye to the cloisonne makers, with their little charcoal 
pot of a forge, and their anvil made of an iron bar let into the end 
of a log, and bring your thoughts back to glance along this room; 
now at a slab of fine black lacquer inlaid with ivory, now at the 
kakemono hanging from the w'all (it was painted by one of the 
tamous Kanos), now at the ivorj'' scabbard of a sword. 

But the choice ivories were in another room, where there was 
a duplicate of the superb folding screen just finished tor the Mikado, 
with the matsu-ji — the queer gnarled fir tree of Japan — for its 
subject. I noticed particularly its tufts of foliage, the shape of 
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P^^aidenhair fern leaves, standing out in lieavy gold embroidery 
~an imitation of indescribable fidelity and beauty. 

Here, too, was an ivory cabinet, about three feet high, with 
tracery as spirited and tender as the stalks of grass and field flowers 
seen when you throw yourselves prone among them and look into 
the pigmy forest. The subject was one of those allegorical ones 
which permeate the whole of Japanese art — ‘'The Quails in the 
Millet/' In old Japan art set its seal on every object made by 
man, from the highest to the ‘humblest , and its seal was engraven 
with the devices of allegory. 

Close by was a little okimono, one of those miniaUirc ivory 
figures, eight or ten inches high, worth from (20 to £100, with the 
strands of their hair and the ])alterns on their kimonos miracles of 
delicate graving, and in the expiession of their iaccs, in every liang 
of their garments, every told of their great sashes (called ob 6 s), 
every comb and flower and pin in their coil, the very counterparts 
of the gay little musumes (unmarried girls)— oh, so ]’>retty ! — one 
meets tripping through the temple fairs at Sluba or Asakusa in 
festival time. 

Going diwnstairs 1 jiaused on the landing to look at the great 
bronze group, over a dozen feel high— a diagon. wliich has every 
scale executed with the delicacy of a niiniatuu*, supporting an urn. 
A piece worth thousands ol dollars. 

Once downstairs 1 found articles as cbea]> as i.v., and yet 
beautiful and artistic enough to be admitted into a rigidly 
chosen stock. 

I could not resist the temptation of pundiasing, for the mere 
song of six yon (246.), a chime of five bronze bowl-shai)ed gongs, 
as sweet and mellow as a thrush’s -^oiig ; for anotlier ^en (4s.) four 
queer little eai then wan.: groups ol nionkc\s — epitomes oi monkey 
mischief and drollery. 

For less than ivS. a])icce I became tlie j>ossessor of lour little 
china musumes, as lifelike, m a bolder, sketchier way, as the little 
-^50 okimono of chased ivorv ; and lor foUi \en (lO.v.) mor<‘, of a 
brass lantern with a liase and root like «i ])aguda--surh a lantern 
as one sees swung in frrint of a favourite shrine. 

As is the way ol the world, the glib purchase^ of small liargain.s 
inspired me with a lust ol acquis* non, which led to my pui chasing 
a larger one — an cxciuisile lourdeaved .screen of gold-colouit'd satin, 
with the cherry, the bamboo, tin* ms, and tlie wistaria, with which 
Japanese river banks glow in spring, embroidered m heavy gold 
on .several ])ancis, brought into one harmonious whole by a few 
deft strokes in each jiaiiel. liclow the trees, representing the river 
flowing past them, and made lifelike with a water luid here and there. 
And all this for about four guineas. 

The screen led to Satsuma jars. I did not like any that came 
within my means, even in this mood of inspired extravagance. 
The manager knew my penchant lor i»ottcriug round the old curiosity 
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shops of the native town, so he said : Don't take anythiBjg.lW^' 
I can see there is nothing you exactly want. You know the 
shops ranch better than I do : if you see anything that suits you 
e?dictly when you are going round, make the best bargain you 
can, with the man without actually closing, and then give me his 
address, and I'll get you ai least twenty-five ])er cent, further 
reduction!” 

How ” large ” we were for ti)c next few days alter that ! Wc 
went into one native store after another to look at their ”im- 
jx)rtant jncces," and finally came upon a noble i)air of modern 
vases, about three feet liigli, with their centres filh'd by great hawks 
with outspread wings— ilehnea ted with the extraordinary fidelity, 
force, and ex])ression w’hich a Japanese can ])ut into a bird, though 
lie can only caricature a beast— the throats and bases of the jars 
being occu])ied with the beaten gold diapering lor w'hich Salsuma 
IS as famous as lor its minntahle cream pafe — in this instance ol 
considerabli' beauty. 

J knew tlrat lor such work to be m such a sh^p, at sutli a price 
— /jb — then* was assuredly a flaw somewhere, and 1 searched them 
ov(T and (ner to find it, without success, and to this day 1 don’t 
know^ wliere it is. But J know it is there, and it docs not disturl) 
iriy ])eace of nnnd at :UJ, because the vases have a /j5o effect. 

They a})pcar(‘d t<j l»e an extravagantly good bargain at /JiO ; 
but I knew tlial it the InilcluT asked the lamb lor tib he meant 
/i2. So I oflereij him AS, and finally left the shop witli him eager 
to take tile (t 2 while \ wisliod to think about it. I sent word to 
the Fine AM (iallery, and this is \vhat 1 read on a card a day or tw'o 
aftei wards . “ f(^ Jor the ikiu,” When luv friend the manager 
went to hi', shop he louiid the Japanese getting ready to send me 
u]'» the v.ist*'- lor the (‘8, and ovci joyed to gc't So much for the 
averagf tourist’s capacity lor a bargain. 

Wtll,” 1 said to hun, “you have been as good as \our boast 
this time ; but how can you make it a certainty eveiv time ? ” 

“ Well, ril tell you,” lie said, “ for il isn’t very likely ever to get 
back to the class oi' Jaj>s I deal with. The iact is that I understand 
the so-ro-ba (abacus), the counting machine on which the Japancsi^ 
do all their i alculalions. They never do the simplest sum in their 
head, and they tak<' it for grantc<l that the European doesn’t under- 
stand their system ot counting. So, as soon as you bt‘giu to ])argaia 
with them, they begin to calculate the differcnc<' between your 
offer anti what they gave lor il : and iJ you watch them closely 
you can tell every time whal it cost tliem. To this 1 add the 
jieirentage of profit they expect to make in theii dealings with cacli 
other, and m nine tascs out of ten they come round to my price. 
Ready money is always at a ju'emiuni with the Jai)S ^tnd they are 
con lout with quick sales and small profits.” 

The kind ol curio-shopping 1 enjoy most is fossicking about 
among iht* street curio sellers, wdio from sundowm to nearly mid- 
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Hpi''‘thfor»g the Ginza in Tokyo,* or tte Bas^ 

^PS^, cirefStch at the very bottom of the laiftdet amohg ^io 
seBe^« There are many , rungs between them bid a. pla^ like the 
Bine Art Gallerj\ As i wrote once in jest, for people who are 
looking for objects induplicahle in the South Kensington Musemn, 
but. nevertheless wish to spend a great deal of money without a great 
deal of trouble, there are whole streets of curio, silk/fau, and, 
porcelain shops in the Honcho Dori — a continuation of the main 
street of the settlement — and the Benten Dori, which runs parallel 
with, and next to it. But the properly constituted curio hunter, 
who has less money than time on his hands, ferrets for curios as the 
frequenters of Holywell Street, Strand, feiret for second-hand 
books. Even the Benten Dori, w'hich is distinctly humbler than 
the Honcho Dori, is tame and extravagant. For even here there 
is some pretence of style and arrangement. 

Personally I mistnist a curio shop which contains no second- 
hand European boots ; for it show's tliat the proprietor under- 
stands Euroj^eans, and aims at business with Europeans only, at a 
corresi>onding increase r>f j)ri(‘es, and contempt for the little domestic 
curios, which show" more than anything else how thoroughly art 
enters into the life of the Japanese. The lower class dandy in 
Japan values nothing so much as European boots, or boots which 
he considers to be a successful imitation of the Euroj)ean. Con- 
sequently, genuine Japanese' bric-^-brac shops, with a native as 
well as a Euroi)ean vlievtele, are pretty sure to contain some of those 
downtrodden knick-knacks. 

Even the most modest rvf them have never qinle the charm of 
a street stall to me. There is something so primitive, so simple, 
so humble, so childlike, so cheerful about llie strc'ct curio seller. 
His whole stock m trade he can carry iu tw"o fuiiir, little piles of 
flat square boxes, which he hitches to the ends of liis shoulder 
bamboo. In Ja])an and China they carry everything slung from 
bamboos balanced on their shoulders. I saw four Chinamen 
trotting briskly along the main street of Slianghai with a grand piano 
slung thus, and tw^o Japanese at Nikko lifting into its place, with 
a bamboo and sling, a stone which the Englisli engineer in charge 
told me weighed four hundredweight, though they were no bigger 
than English boys of fifteen. 

About sundown our friend makes his ap]>earancc suddenly front 
now'here, unshij^s his boxes, lifts everything out of them carefully 
(nearly everything is wrap])cd up or packed in a little box), builds 
them up into a sort of shelf, and then arranges his more important 
pieces ou them, and the less important on the ground. When all 
is ready, he squats with his Ixirk against the wall at one end of the 
arrangement, and presents, generally, the appearance of an owl 
shrinking into its ruffled feathers until the friendly night arrives, 
At dark he lights a dirty, dim, flickering oil lamp. 

What does his stock-in-trade csonsist of? I don't know wkzt 



I' j^v«n*t ’«5^ on* these st'aBs:; .l‘>have' seen ’.the 
occupied by a. Bass's beer bottte^ and somatiiues by 
could hardly describe here at all. But generally the. 

?«S occupied with such articles as a little cheap lacquer sl«ihe/|[jfe 
a glove box, standing on end, with triptych doors coming oft tife ; 
hinges— .very poor lacquer, in no kind of preservation ; or a gaudy 
gilt Buddha with half the rays of his nimbus broken ^ ; or the- 
spindly little red lacquer tables, about eight inches across and' a ‘ 
couple of feet high, with bowed legs, like those the Chicago lady, was, 
going to order from Louis Quinze. These little tables are really 
exceedingly graceful ; the Japanese use them for holding a single 
ornament, or flower pot. in the middle of a floor. A Japanese room, 
it must be remembered, usually contains hardly anything of what 
we should call furniture. 


Then there will be the bronze or brass stork standing upon a 
tortoise, and holding in his mouth the spike winch does duty for 
a candlestick in Japan or Corea. Thi«? is the emblem of im- 
mortality, and, flanked by a censer and a flower vase, stands in front 
of the Buddhist tombs ot the Shoguns, familiar to so many travellers. 
The Buddhist shrine ornamentb, which are also frequently found 
on these stalls, consist of a pair of candlesticks, a pair of flower 
vases, and a censer iu tlie centre. Then one will see^ tlie hollow, 
muffin-shaped gongs which are suspended iu the Buddhist temples 
for the faithful to “ ring up " the deitv when they are going to pray 
to him ; and the little hand gongs, or staves with bunches of 
jingling brass rings, carried by the religious mendicants despatched 
from a temple in Kyoto over the lengtii and breadth of Japan ; or 
the spherical scarlet wooden gongs, with handles like cocks* combs. 
Sometimes, loo, there will be little torii — miniatures of the queer 
arches, or bird-rests, shaped like a double cross, which stand in 
front of every Shinto temple ; and little stone cisterns like those 
used for lustrations. 


Tired to death one g<ds, of course — Ihougli somi-iimes they are 
very artistic — of iron kettles, with brass handles and moulded 
ornamentation, and of swords. The katana, or fighting sword, 
and the chiisai-kalana, or dagger, were worn by all the thousands 
and thousands of samurai, the military order —squires one might 
almost call them— till one day, a few years ago, the sweeping order 
went forth that they .should be worn no more. This mighty 
revolution was effected without a murmur, and the tabooed weapons 
relegated to curio shops or old metal stores, and i umy of them 
taken to pieces for their hilt ornaments, which have been worked 
up into a variety of knick-knacks. Sword ornaments, it may l>e 
mentioned, consisted of kodzuka, the handle of the short dagger 
or kokatana carried in the side of the scabbard ; the kogai, or 
skewer, used lor leaving in the body of a dead foe to boast who slew 
him ; the m^^nuki, or small ornaments on each side of the hi^t to 
give a better grasp ; the kashira, or cap of metal on tlie end of the 
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PIEc^e ; the fuchi, or oval ring which holds Iho handle round the 
Hade ; the kojori, or metal end of the scabbard, etc., and, most 
important of all, the flat metal guard called tsu])a, ^^dlich is son^e- 
times so highly ornamented as to be worth hundreds of dollars, A 
selection of these articles may be found on every stall, the tsuba 
being so much in request that they arc imitated ; as , also arc 
the kodsuka. for which a demand has sprung uj) as handles lor 
European taldc knives. 

Tlio v^nrious apparatus for smoking and for warming the hands 
are almost as universal. Everywhere one sei's the funn>’ little brass 
mouthpiec^^d and bowled jupes (kiseiu), which smoke out in two or 
three whiffs, and are then tapped against the i^rctty little pijx^ 
stoves (tobacco-mono)— carved and ]>olishe(l liaul wood caskets, 
with a tiny copper well to ('oiitain a few Ine cliarcoal embers, and 
a tall bamboo vase for the ashes, beside.^ perhaps a drawcT or two 
and a ])ipe-holder. Perhaps the very commonest article in Ja])an 
is the tobacco case, made generally of leathtT in the sha])c ol a 
Euroj)ean ])urse, with a bronze or silver e]a^}) to close it, and a chain 
to fasten it to the pi])e-case, and the netsuke, or button, sli})]'ed 
through the s.ish to carry it. Pipe-ca'M's are al>on1 llie size of a 
razor case, and arc made oi all materials — bamboo, bone, ivory, 
leather, network, etc. : most <‘oininonIy ul the first named. Nearly 
every eallinc: in lito has its special tv]>c of ]upc-<‘ase.’*' Ladies have 
exquisite!}^ embroidered silk pipe and tobacco tases. It is funny 
to watch a gay little inusumc in a railway carnage ])re]>ariiig lor a 
smoke, by em]»fying out oi her long, hanging kunono sleeve jieriiaps 
a violet silk tobacco case with ])i[ie-case to match, a jiaper i*ocket- 
bandkei chief, and an embroidered scarlet cloth ])ocket - book 
containing a long narrow^ steel mnror and a (onib. One can often 
pick U]) one of tlu'se ])ockt‘t-books at a stall, Mich as the one I have 
hanging before me now, for from twenty to fdty s(‘ii. 

Fans one does not very often s<v (vii stalls, and, speaking 
generally, they are dearer to buy iu Jaiian liian they an' m England 
or America. I bough f one once w^hich provcsl to contain a daggei. 
Kakemonos, the queer, long, vertical j.icluns mounted on rollers, 
one can }>ick up at nearly every stall ; generally very jiO(;r one's, 
though sometimes there are really ])ietty and quaint exam])les in 
small sizes a few inches wide — mostly books, written and illustialed 
l)y hand. 

What collections of rubbish one raked over on some of these 
stalls — lacquer boxes tliat hardly held together ; chijipecl inros ; 
brass American watch chains ; old silk tassolled knots of the queer 
shapes familiar in tt;in])les; dinted bronze top*-; and bottoms for 
the more substantial oil-paper lanterns, some ol tluiu most artistic ; 


* A pipe-case pickcil up in the house of the inurdeied Caiiatlian ini^sion.try. 
l.argo, on the day foliowins the murder, convinced the police that tme of the 
nuufciertTs was a bc'tto, or groom. 
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china and earthenware plates aiid vases, poor if they were 
and very much cracked if they were good (I bought ohe, once 
three-haifpenre with an exquisite pattern, which had been cemented ' 
together out of at least a hundred fragments). 

Then, again, there would be bronze vessels, cheap in make and 
inordinately dear in price : old squares of efnbroidered silk, some- 
times exceedingly pretty, but nearly always dirty ; teapots and 
teacups, usually very so-so; the quaint little saucers on which 
Japanese hold their teacups, made in all manner of elegant shapes, 
such as leaves, and cither moulded out of metal or carved from 
wood or cocoanut shell ; little black slabs on which they rub the 
Chinese ink, sometimes grotesquely carved ; mended samisens (the 
Japanese banjo) ; queer leather purses suspended by a metal or 
ivory hook ; dainty ^Ik card-cascs ; bravSS or bronze ink bottles 
of a vSaroceu shape, \Wth a bulb for the ink and long cylinder for 
holding the pons, moasuie, knife, pickers, etc. ; bronze candle- 
sticks, iolding up into th(' shape of pomegranates ; bronze 
miniatures oJ pagodas, willow-pattern bridges, fountain canojnes, bell 
towers, and tlie like, lor ( reeling in toy gardens ; old so-ro-ba 
(counting machines) ; tlic queer Chinese scales, with the scale 
susjiended at one end and Die weight moving along the beam to 
the other, such as ojje may sec' Duj opium dealers using in San 
Franc is(‘(i or \'ictoria, and, for all I know, in Ratcliff Higiiwav ; 
the litDt' daggcT-bladed Japanese case knives; second-hand gilt 
and to^to^^c-sllell combs and hairpins, almost too gorgeous to con- 
ceive ; ( ircular lidls the sliapc of an air cushion, with a hole for the 
finger to go through, often exquisite in tone ; brass bowls, such as 
tin* coolies eat llieir lice out ol : most successful imitations of the 
beau ti hilly ugly earthenware croc'ks, Irom winch is brought forth 
tlic tea ustid at the solemn tca-drinkiiig cep'mony ; flimsy little 
broad-headed thumb jiius, such as arc used in ornamenting cheaj) 
lacquer ; lirass Chinese padlocks (iiankmjo), usually out ol order, 
Init the dragon and crayfish ones very handsome ; imitations ol 
the old oval-shaped gold and silver money of Japan ; poof pieces 
ol porcelain, wrapped in antiquti silk bags, and ]jut m old boxes to 
make them seem valuable ; little flat Iip-colour boxes, made of 
ivory, hardly larger or thicker than a gentleman’s visiting card ; 
seals, ol glass or brass or bronze mostly, such as every Japanese 
carric ‘5 to use for officially giving his name to receipts and other 
documents, tw^o of them, one to be stamped in red pigment and 
the other stamped in black, with sweet little round boxes of blutt 
china or rc<l lacquer usually, containing tliese ])igmeius. 

1 have a curious little lironze, shaped like a Grecian urn, which 
comes in three', the top and bottom containing the tw^o seals, and 
the centre, which is divided into two cells back to back, containing 
the two pigments. I bought it lor about a shilling, but would not 
sell it for two pounds. It was for this kind of thing, or the chance 
of picking up a ipiaintly carved little wood nctsuk<5 (button for 
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sash), or tli!h cutiaas little silv^ a&3 . 

i^t^Urbe knick-koacks, such as ihros, con^sses» >c:eiit« 
""'bottle an inch or. an inch and a half long^ beads, buttons, .cia 5 |)s, 
and the like, that I frequented these stalls; 

As soon as one picks up one of these little charms, though it 
may be most obviously nickel, the dealer either cries out; Cdn t 
Gin t (Silver I Silver !), or else asks an extortionate pricfeV I u$ed 
to tell him that he had made a mistake, that it real!}" was kin (gold), 
and then the Jap (they have the keenest sense of humour) wodld 
laugh and give up the imposition. For about sixpence I once 
bought, without bargaining, an exquisite little silver inro-M)ne of 
, the queer little porte-medicines, consisting ol five trays fitted 
hermetically into each other, and strung together by a cord passed 
through a perforation running all round the outside, suspending 
them to a netsuke. It was about an inch and a quarter long by 
three-quarters of an inch wicl(\ Everyone has seen specimens of 
the netsuk6 made of ivory, bone, metal, or most commonly of 
naturally contorted wood, carved into the wildest of fieaks of 
Japanese fantasticism ; monkeys and human beings (in Japan so 
like monkeys) furnishing the favourite subjects. 

Bargaining one cannot helj). Japanese dealers consider the 
traveller (as a Swiss hotel-keeper or a ilea does) their natural 
prey, and will extort from him just exactly as much as lie will 
disgorge. If they find that he knows the value of things, and does 
not mean to pay mudi over it, they will ask him only a moderate 
overcharge, trusting that if he wants the thing he will be tired or 
bluffed into j^aying tins. The inie 1 made foi myself was, if I 
wanted a thing badJv and was asked a moderate overcliarge, to pay 
it cheerfully; but if I didiiH ]>articularly want a thing, I assessed 
it at its lowest value, and bought it at a bargain il the dealer came 
down to my price, and left it if he didn’t. The Japanese are 
accustomed to purchasers who know the real value of a thing fixing 
the price; the idea of tlie vendor putting on a fi.xed equitable price 
is exotic in Japan. 

But I love the small curio dealers in my heart of hearts, they 
are such cheerful, amusing, pleasant-mannered ])eoi>le. And they 
like me, I tliink, for I visit them regularly, and take an interest in 
everything they like to show mo, and buy the Jappiest things 
because they are so Jappy. I should like to spend my whole 
* income for the >'ear in buying tliose odd little Jiipanesities which are 
objects of art to us, but are to them only the objects of everyday 
use, made beautiful and artistic by the same instinct which taught 
the monkish fathers of Gotliic architecture how to transmute 
every aecx'ssary detail into a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

AT A JAPANESE FUNERAL* ’ 

Yokohama, March ’ 

The other day I was in Mr, Landor's queer hut enticing studio . 
at Tokyo. It ^ a native house which he has furnished, and 
keeps in the native style. I had taken a friend in to see the poetic 
picture of Mrs. Brown Potter as Juliet, a fair impassioned girl just 
passing into w^omanhood, wTth the bright shafts of sunrise behind 
her golden-brown hair. 

Then my eyes wandered opposite to a large canvas depicting 
.a native funeral, full of movement — one could see the very stride 
of the coolies — and every detail was a careful study. The friend 
I had brought with me, a gentleman who had lived many years in 
Japan, wanted to know liow Mr. Landor had contrived to master 
the details. The artist ])ulled out his sketch-book and showed us 
a handful of his studies. 

** Those, he said, I made at a funeral and cremation I was 
at in Nagoya.'" 

Indeed ! " said my Iricnd. It is more than I had ever 
seen. I did not know that the old-fashioned Japanese ever 
allowed foreigners to be present at these ceremonies." 

And, seeing how interested he was, I asked : " Won't you tell 
us your cx))eriences ? " 

" Certainly. I was standing at a curio shop in Nagoya, 
offering twenty son for a thing marked a dollar, and on the point 
of getting it, when I saw a rather queer funeral pass the door. I 
dashed after it, sketch-book m hand, whipped out my pencil and 
followed them, sketching hard all the W'hile. Two men in 
enormous hats, who seemed to be mourners, became very much 
interested, and made signs that 1 w'as welcome to join the 
procession ; they were exceedingly polite, bowing to the ground, and I 
did my best to bend my stiff English back in return. When 
reached the tem])le door they took off my boots and led me inside 
by the hand. The kago or palanquin hearse containing the corpse 
had been laid on the steps, and I was given the best place for seeing 
everything. They made me kneel in the orthodox w'ay in which 
the Duke of Argyll's children were painted saying their prayers, 
with my hands lifted up and folded. The service, such as it, was, 
only lasted a few minutes, and then they distributed candies (sweets) 
in tissue paper. After this they came out, and lots of sweets in 
these little paper bags were thrown to the crowd by the priest." 

They then» Landor said — ^and it sounds a little tryi^ — ^led him 
by the hand for four of five miles to the cremation place ; not a 
sdenlific retort like that at Kyoto, but merely a small room about 
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square, with a cowl or chimney like a lime kiln or the oasts 
-used in Kent for drying hops. 

The kago was brought inside, and laid on wood lor burning,; 
but the showiest part of it, the overhanging temple-like roof, Jiad 
been taken off until it had a new tenant, leaving a square white 
deal box in which the corpse was sitting, which would not cost 
much. One can buy a handsome iron-bound box, twenty inches 
by twenty by fifteen, for sixjx^nce or less in Japan. 

This was covered up with wood, and then a kind of sexton, 
whose dross consisted in the mam of a })air oi red breeches, lit a 
torch of straw, which was touched by all j)resont before it was 
applied to the fire The stench wbicli ('nMiod was very trying. 
The kago was a more shell, as flimsy as ( ardboard. and \vas heked 
up by the flames like straw. Th(* Inxh' sti etched itsell out with 
a bound : il was a young giii. Tlu*n caint' a stench, not a putrid 
one, but like a great fire of lealliers. 

Mr. Landor says it sinelt like singeing a lowl magnihod a thou- 
sand times, and that it made the nostrils barn and the throat chok(‘ 
(w'hercin, 1 sujipose, lies the virtue ol burnt leathers lor reviving a 
person dead laint or dead drunk). Lower anfl hiwi r the sjx'ctators 
stooj>eci to let tlu‘ fumes rise over their heads, till their heads were 
nearly level with the floor. At last it becam(‘ unliearable, and they 
had to beat a retreat, not leaving bekm' the entire trunk had been 
burnt avvav, and the Jiead and legs raked together like a fire ol 
rubbish — over fresh w’ood b\ the man in lh(‘ red br(‘ecli('<, who 
remained just outside tie* cn inatoriiim, willi Ins eyi‘ ag.nnst a chink, 
to dart in wlienover fresh attention was iK‘('es'-rirv. 

The tuneral parly, it must be understood, had uj> to thi.-> lieen 
inside the crematorium itselt, the body buniing in the midst ol 
them. When they went out the\ lep.nred to Mr. Red-Hreeches’s 
lious<', where the lather and utlu r fdatwns of the deceased girl, 
except tlie broihcr, Jiad ])een sitting all the wliilc eating sweets 
and drinking sake. They had not been in the crematorium. 
When Mr. Landor joined them th(*v gave him sake too, and looked 
at his .sketches, and were very pleased witli tlie ihu jyiclure oi the two 
jiretty girls in white who had been cairying flowers on each side 
of the kago to the erematonuin, and who had mack great friends 
with the young Englishman. He liad to drink with ea^li scjiarately. 
first holding his cuj> for one ot tlioin to pom into, then pouring into 
a cuj) wliich one of them held. Howtw'cr. one does not have to 
drink the cup off, a sip is sufficient. 

They had a sort of banquet ol Jajxinese food, and they insisted 
upon filling his pockets with swtrts to take away. Then they 
walked back. Tl was long after sunset, and darkness had come on, 
so they fit th<‘ir lanlenis and took charge of their new Iriend and 
brought Inm to their home. Then they took off his boots once 
more, and led liirn into a sort of temple erected in one of the rooms. 
He just knew that it was a Buddhist temple, because tlie Shintoists 
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do not cremate their dead ; but he was unable to make any 
insjjection or a sketch, as he did not like to appear to be exaiirii^iisg' 
their things too closely. They led him in by the hand and made 
Ifim kneel on the futon. Candles were lighted, and they held a sort 
of ser\dce and prayed, directing Mr. Landor to lift his hands 
and fold them as before. He entered into the spirit of the thing. 
He ])rctended to pray, too. 

The whole affair only lasted a few minutes, and then they took 
him up into another room, with candles standing on the floor and 
a kind of least laid out, with a quantity of sweets, fish, etc. They 
insisted u]ion his eating some more, and were in fits (polite ones) 
nt his broken Japanese (winch imiT very broken). He. tried to 
make some jokes, and tliej were received with more sake-pouring. 

W'cre all now a good deal more than half-seas-over, and were 
beginning to ])all a little, he ]>ulled out his Waterbnry (which 
cost him two dollars and a hall in Ponnsylvaiiia Avenue, and is large 
enough to have (ost twuity), and louiul. as he wished, that it was 
dinner lime at the hotel. 

When he look his leave hv aski*d the biother of the deceased 
to go and dine witli him .it the sort ol Euro})ean hotel they have 
at Nagoya. The brotlier. who, bv tlie wav, was the only one oi the 
uhok* j)arty wlio s(‘eiu»‘d to feel llie loss iii the least— the rest had 
lieeii munching sweets and drinking sake all day— detained ; but 
half a dozen others a(T(']4ed withouf lunang been asked, four of 
them being pru'sts. 

Tlie (imner affonled them the highest amusement ; they 
thought each ot m)U]) was dilleienl. so one, after tastinghis plate, 
would pass It on to the next (like the mad lea-]>arty m " Alice 
in Wondeilaiul *') ; and tliev were gieallv amused by the way tlie 
sauce was served witli tlie lidi. One could manage ins lork pretty 
well, but the rest were \cr\ iiidillercnt hands at it ; on<\ especially, 
wounded his throat severely wnth his Itirk tliat Mr. Landoi 
sk(‘tched him trying u> swallow ir. Om* impaled his whole portion 
.>1 fidi on a lork, and then drew it off with Ins fingers as one diaw’s 
the rap off a camera, and m^Ttcd if in his mouth lik(^ the bung of 
a barrel. 

At this stage about tweiilv cffheis ruslied in to share the good 
fortune, but Mr. Landor ns as saved from the inroad on his purse 
by the lortunate circumstance ot tlie hotel larder being exhausted. 
Tiu* new guests \vtT(‘ very noisy, and all ot them drunk ; but 
wishing to be hospitjl)le, he ordered sake galore :it rather less than 
two]>once ]>t‘r bottle, and the six* lirst-comers passed their dishes 
(ail oi which they had keju on the table) round to be shared by the 
t\v(‘ntv. 

Mr. Landor was equal to the occasion, for, spying a loaf of bread 
which had esiM]>ed their onslaught, he gravely sent for paper, and 
cutting the biead and jxitatoes up into small sections, presented 
them to his guests to take away as sweetmeats. His popularity 
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^d white tl^e r<mti wais at its,vet:y;;fultestt 
^;^4'iather of the deceased came in with m aweet^' " 

he had come to present with his card Mr, Lahd^r fetched 
' his pen ink and dashed off a sketch to return the 
This raised such enthusiasm that, though they had only got to the 
stage of mutton cutlets, they forsook the dinner en masse and 
dragged him back to their house. 

He submitted with a very good grace, because he was not quite 
sure how many might turn up if the dinner was brought to its 
legitimate conclusion. Of amrse there was a great deal more sak^ ; 
and this time there was a very pretty, noisy girl, who made quite 
an impression upon the artist. The merriment was kept up until 
11.30, all sitting round, talking and laughing hard. They were 
profoundly interested to hear that he was going to jiainl a large 
canvas of it. 

And the old father made Mr. Lander piomisc again and again 
to go back and see him. Mr. Landor left Nagoya that same night, 
or rather at i a.m. the next morning, for Yokohama ; mid in the 
train he met a Japanese friend with whom he had gone down to Kyoto, 
who introduced him to some j)retiy geisha girls (not always of 
the coyest reputation) going the «?ame way. So the evening 
entertainment was not over yet, one of them being quite as frisky as 
the circumstances would admit. 


CHAPTER XVllI. 

J.\PANESE NOVELS. 

Tokyo, March 25/A. 

I HAVE been reading seven volumes of so-called novels, just 
^brought out by an enterprising Japanese firm in Tokyo, the Haku- 
buusha, to give foreigners an idea of JapancbO romances, and the 
Japanese a notion of how foreigners would express the ideas 
conveyed in their books. 

Japanese novels are not interesting as novels. In fact, we 
should hardly call them novels at ail They are more hke boys' 
books of adventure. The most celebrated, the Genji Monogatari/' 
in its length and dulness and stiltedness resembles the French 
romances of the classic age. In its defence it must be remembered 
that it was written by a Court lady and in the days of King Alfred, 
nearly a thousand years ago. 

No Japanese novel ever charmed me so much as '-The Captive 
of Love,'* traoslatcd by an American, Mr. Edward Greey. Clever 
Japanese assail mt tmt it is ill translated, and that the use of 
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hoaoridc^^ '^Hch lends -such a qo^ntn^ to It, is 

n)ia|dlu:ed. But to the iDrei^^ who has travd^ 

ha§ tho merit of resurtecting Japan before one with W$tch-of«l|‘fi£>J^ 

,, like power.' ‘ *' 

Three of these volumes I have just been reading are tak^ 
with the Kfe of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the hero of Japan, whose 
carried on and completed by the great lyeyasu, the founder of the 
TokugAwa dynasty of Shoguns, unified Japan into such an einpiire 
as was in 1870 born in Germany out of the chaos of feuded prind**^ 
palities. Two more are taken up with the life of Miyamoto Musashi, 
But those are rather historical exaggerations than novels, from the 
English point of view. 

And the Japanese make a speciality of historical exaggeration. 
While we were in Japan the editor of a newspaper was actually 
sentenced to four years’ imj^risonment for venturing to write in 
a flippant way of the Emperor Jimmu Tenno, the first of the line, 
being the nephew of the sun. 

It is to Wounded Pride and How it Was Healed,” and ” Human 
Nature in a V^anety of Aspects,” with Mr. (jreey's ” Captive of 
Eoi'’e,” that I shall principally devote my remarks. 

But first ol all I must say something about the appearance of 
the seven volumes brought out by the Hakulmnsha, which is the 
principal publishing firm in Japan, located in th<' Ginza, or main 
street of Tokyo, the capital of the count’*y. 

With the exception of the picture on the front cover they are 
uniform in appearance — about eight indies long by five broad, 
bound in bJuish-grey paper, stamped with a different design in each 
case — ’‘Human Nature in a Variety of As|>ects,” bearing a 
picturesque tea-house with Lake Biwa in the background and 
a blossoming cherry tree in the foreground ; ‘ Wounded Pride,” 
a garden fence overgrown with the gourd plant; the ‘'Life of 
Toyotomi Hidcyosln,” with hi'^» crest and suit of armour; and the 
” Life of Miyamoto Musaslii,*’ witli a blossoming plum tree (umc). 

TliC books are bound in the Jajianesc way, with the edges of the 
leaves stitched into the back ol the book, and the back of the leaves 
left uncut (the Jaiianeso printing on one side of the page only}. 
They have not the beautiful margins of ordinary Japanese bool-ts, 
neither is the paper iHautiful, but stiffer, and imitating the 
European. 

They are, of course, translated, and the publishers were wise 
enough or foolish enough to employ an English .scholar of Japanese 
to do the translation. The translation certainly reads better, but 
it is a question if the books would not have been more entertaining 
''in English as she is spoke in Japan,” for instanc<;, by the poet 
who wrote an ode to women as ’* socnal glue.” 

” Human Nature in a Variety of Aspects ” deals with the 
adventures of Goto Hanshiro, a warrior pilgrim, a sort of yeoman, 
knight-errant of gigantic size, who went ahput welding. an iron l^i' 
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jjivenai: QUgiiT to nave been the shaft of a steamer, striking terror into 
evildoers, blit as good as a missionary to the good. His adventures 
are varied with those of Shindo Ichinojo, a samurai, who had never 
-taken the trouble to make himself proficient in fencing or literature, 
the sole occupations of a Ja]>anese gentleman of the old school. 
And so, when lie lost the favour of his lord, and became a ronin, 
or masterless knight, he could do nothing to earn his living. 

Goto Hanshiro, ado))ted by a celebrated fencing-master, who 
had rescued him while fighting an impossible number of robbers, 
]>ecamc in his turn a famous fencing-master, and occasionally' 
went on the road ” as a warrior pilgrim. In one of these tours he 
rescued from roblx-ry and murder the effeminate knight, Shindo 
Ichinojo, and his wife, and, learning that they w'ere out at elbows, 
set them up in Tokyo (then called Yedo) as buyers ol f>]d j»apcr. 
Some fun is made out ol tlu^ knight's }K>m]>ous way of carrying on 
his lowlv' calling, but the interest of 1hi‘ book is suddenly transferred 
to a friend, named Bunemon, to whom be lends twenty-five r\o, 
wherewith Bunemon redeems a sword, wliit'h, liavjnj; been pledgi‘d 
for a tenth of its value, the rascallv’ pawnbroker's clerk had ho])ed 
would nevtT be redeemed. Enraged at not being able tc» foreclose 
(m it, he accuses Bunemon of stealing the money All sorts of com- 
j>lications ensue to ])re\'ent him proving liis innocence, whi^i are 
only unravelled by the sagacity ot O-Oka Taclasuko, tlic Ja]>anese 
Solomon, then biigvo (a kind of mayor) of \'(‘do. 

Japanese novel-writers, as evinced in tins book, leally show 
considerabk? ingenuity in always having a secret m hand, and the 
moral generally “ sticks out.” In some books, like “ The Captive 
of Love," the consec[uences o< a man's actions, or e\en the actions 
ol his parents, jmrsue him with tlu^ remorselessness of the Greek 
Ate. 

There are numerous characteiLtie little Jajiaiiesitics in rhi>» 
book, such as the incidents oi Ichinojo being p<.ited by the l)oys, 
because they thought he was bewitched by a fox ; Ichinojo selling 
his daughter mlo prostitution to be able to lend I he money to a 
fiieiid in poverty (tor which he is much commended) ; and the 
introduction of queer Japanese proverbs, such as “ In tlie month of 
Ntivember employ no one who has not his wits about him." And 
the innkeeper Cliob<*i's advice to Ichinojo, whom he has made 
to adojit the business name ot Choliachi, is worth quoting almost 
entire. 

There is a line ot poetry wliich says : — 

♦ 

'J'lic small tiailer 
J)av by day 
Acts as a clock, 

" If a hawker or purchaser of small things goes by the same place 
at the same time every day, gradually his punctuality serves to tell 
peojile what time of day it is ; and thus ins regularity tends to 
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attract attention to hiniself first, and then to lua .trade; 
passes people say : ‘ There goes the paper buyer *; or, * There go^' 
the tea man. It is no doubt such and such o clock — it is liigh timpce 
to •be cooking the rice for dinner ' ; or, ‘ My husband will soon bo 
home from his work ' ; oi% ‘ Ofusa will soon be back from school * ; 
and so there springs up a kind of intimacy between the residents 
and the punctual tradesman, which leads the former to i)refer 
to carry on business with him rather than with anyone whose visits 
have been less frequent or less regular. Thus it is that continual 
keeping at a thing brings its reward in the long run. 

Now tlij?re is httlt^ use in going, as you have been doing, 
through the grandest streets of the town. You should go to the 
back alleys, and jiass the same houses at the same time every day, 
and as you pass speak a civil word to the inmates of tlic houses, 
such as : ‘ This is a very cold day ’ ; or. * 'rhero is no doing any- 
thing such rainy weather as tliis ' ; or, ‘ A busy time this, Mrs. 
Hikobei ’ ; or, ‘ What a long sjh‘ 11 of hot weather we are having.' 
Then just ])e[oie yon leave you should say: ‘ I sui)pose you have 
not any old scraps of ])apei ti) sell ? ' " 

“ Wounded Pride, though not very novelisli, lias a very 
interesting sub](Tt, tlie scene being laid in tJie court of the great 
Shogun lyeinitsii. tlu* grandson oi the mighty lyeyasu referred to 
above, lyeniitsii succeeded to tlie shogunafe (mditary dictator- 
ship) ver}’ young, and was in danger of lia\ang liis whole career 
sjK)iled, from having his vanity lostored by everyone's giving way 
to his prowess in everything. 

At Iasi he meets a man of sterner stuff, named Abe Tada-Aki, 
Pungo No Karu. Si\ other kniglits having allowed themselves to 
be beaten by the Shognn at singlestick, ho challenges Tada-Aki, 
who begs to lu‘ e\('nsecl bec.iust- he does not wish to beat the 
Shogun, and he would not allow himsell, a much better fencer, to 
1)0 beaten bv not tnang. The Shognn inswis, and is twice knocked 
<lown by Tada-Aki which lie will not forgi\x‘. lie does not speak 
to Tada-Aki lur nine months, though to actually him w'ould 

be too palpahl\ mere ^])lte. His resent mt*nt is increased by the 
lact that the ])oem whicli he most admires oi all the loynl effusions 
si lowered upon lum at tlu* Feast of Chr 3 's:mtliemums (September 
(jth) turns (»ut to be b\' Tada-Aki. 

One is at a Joss whether to admire the ih.yme or the rhythm or 
the matter most in the Fngli.sh \’erMon : — 

Ube lv)ngcst Iilc tliat w. 

I'or wluit r.liaU it he course 1, 

1j net to be c.illetl Iik 

Tif \^hoin wo ore (k*\etoil ^ 

■juM a** tlic AN lute flowei blooms for uau<:»lU. 
l<> glorify ila lA>iJ. 

The contimiiHl resenlincnt of his lord makes Tada-Aki so 
downcast that he detennines to commit hara-kiri (disembowel him- 
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years owt d 'cohsideiratibn id 

-3 tewt% #sren him birth, had a ri^t to his body/* to sei^ it the 
“ would ;r«sfeot--^hm it must be remembered, can^ia^ i^th^ it' 
serious ^sequences to the lamUy. v; 

The reconciliation is finally brought about hy Okulio flikor 
^laemon, a blunt old courtier, in a very characteristic way,' !Tbe 
Sluigun has a magnificent blossoming cherry-tree in a mtagnificent 
porcelain pot, of which he is very fond. Hikozaemon asks bkn very 
earnestly to give it to him, and when he refuses smashes it to atoms. 
The Shogun, furious, orders him out of his presence. * Hikor;aemon 
refuses, and retorts : " Wliich do you esteem most, trees or men ? ** 
recounting his services to the Tokugawa house. The Sbe^un 
nelents, and fhe old lord draws a moral and gradually introduces 
the subject of this fifteen months* anger with Tada-Aki. The 
Shogun promises to make it up on the first convenient opportunity, 
which occurs at a great flood at Yedo soon afterward. 

lyemitsu, wishing to see if his heroes are equal to tiiose of his 
grandfather’s day, culls for some knight to swim his horse across 
the foaming, racing flood of the Sunxida-gawa, the river of Tokyo 
(Yedo). Since no one dares, he rides forwanl to essay it himself, 
when just at that moment Tada-Aki arrives, and followed by his 
did esquire, swims across the river and back again, before the 
Shogun and all the population of Yedo. 

The Shogun was very much affected, and in his turn could hardly 
refrain from weeping. '' 1 have nothing valuable here to offer you ; 
your loyalty will be rewarded later on. In the meantime take this 
Ian,’* The fan, presumably of jxaper, consisted of a round red ball, 
intended to rej:)resent the sun, wnth a black background ; but a 
lew daj^s afterward Tada-Aki received, as a supplementary present, 
an addition of 10,000 koku (of rice) a year to ills income. At the 
present day this would mean from /io,ooo to ;f2o,ooo a year, accord- 
ing to the rice inarkeb and would have Uicant much more wealth 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 

The description of Tada-Aki’s ]ireparati<in for hara-kiri is 
perhajis the most notable passage in this book. 

“ In the meanwhile, Tada-Aki having given strict orders that 


no one was to approach the room that he occupied, ilie prepara- 
tions necessary lor the dire act which he had resolved to commit 
had to be made by himself. Deliberately did the knight rise from 
his seat, kindle a light, and set fire to two burners that stood in 
front of the jnctures of Amida. Then, after sjircading two red rog.s, 
‘intended to jirevent the blood from injuring the mats, he put on 
a suit of wliitc clothes, and over these his hempen dress of ceremony, 
after which, sitting down with his face toward the Shogun*s castle,; 
and placing his dirk by his side ready for use, he soliloquized, thus :--7 
“^Though from the depth of my heart I am conscious of ue 
disloyalty of any kind; yet, owing to some occult cause, I have. 



is?'y^y iptejar' arto $s& sre'^otuid t . wh^ .tiie ^ItesH- 
■ ,'I h0LV^ dpm my v^ty best to ,serw’ 

.. *s*x»Se the begmning of the year, /‘without ^y «eal caiAse for 
; looked , upon me with aversion To live when my lifem w, . 
' longer a source of pleasure to my lord would be a tyreadhi of loyaity,, 
and' so I will die. And thus from the land of shades shall my 
plea for forgiveness reach my master*s ears, tn reception of large 
, emoluments and yet unable to serve the house which has bestowed 
them, such is the unhappy lot of Abe Tada-Aki/ 

' He paused, and was about to commit the last dread , act/ 
when the sliding doors of the drawing-room were suddenly thrown 
back, and in rushed Hirafa Dan-cmon. Seeing in an instant what 
was contemplated, Dan-cmon grasi>ed his master*s arm, and, 
wrenching the dirk from his hand, exclaimed : ‘ Arc you mad that 
you thus attempt to commit suicide ? ‘ ” 

Infinitely more charming to read Ilian the translations by the 
Englishman is the translation by the American, ^Ed’ward Greey, 
of The Captive of Love/' His English is pathetic, and quaint 
w'ith the introduction of the hononfics that make Japanese 
conversation like walking on stilts. There is a wail of honourable 
father,'* honourable mother," honourable brother/' and “ honour- 
able sister " running through the book ; and it is full of jioetical 
Japanese expressions, siich as under the shadow of the tall 
grass," " changed her world " (death), " attaining the great western 
lotus terrace " (paradise). 

The book brings out in strong colours the contemptuous treat- 
ment of waives. Ixjfon^ their husbands accorded them the considera- 
tion of European women vn the adoption of out-of-date German 
costumes. And it brings out more than anytiiing else how ruthlessly 
the Japanese imagination works out the idea ol th<^ (ireek Ate — 

" The sins of tlie fatliers shall ];o visited on the children." 

Two samurai brothers and a huntsman have incurred tlie wrath 
of heaven- The offence against honour is jmt on a jiar with the 
otfence against religion. Tlicy cannot escapic tlie curse, and their 
families suffer like themselves. The Iruiitsman, liy mumbling 
prayers like tlie priest, has lured the sacred deer of five colours into 
bowshot and slain it. Sir Itara Tarogo Takeyasii and Sir Itara 
Jiro-Jiro Takeakira, the two samurai, instead of committing hara- 
kiri like honourable gentlemen wdien tlieir lord, Nitta Yoshisada, 
wHh only fifty men, was defeated and slain by three thousand 
Ashikoda retainers, fled. 

Destiny follows all llmoc to the bitter end. The elder samurai/ 
who has entered the service of another lord as follower, marries 
Hachisuba, the mistress of Saikel, the worthless priest, son of the 
huntsman. He is poisoned by her accidentally letting a lizard drop 
into tlie cistern Irom which his teapot was filled in the dusk. 
Hachisuba has her liead nearly cut off by his brother, Tafceakirai,’ 
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her for tbo jpqest 3aik«i, whose 'mistress she |)as Wed^. 
He, having confessed the' murder, feas to commit hara-kiri » 

■' * The Huntsman's wife died the very day that he got home with 
the dead- dher of the five colours. Nine years affer he died df a 
sort, of hydiophObia. His son, though he became a priest, was fore* 
doomed to. a violent death. Every man into whose hands Ihe skin 
of tlie deer .passed came to a miserable end. 

The priest soon begins his career of evil, and having Obtained 
an ox by fraud, sells it to Takeakira for all the money he has saved. 
Takeakira is called away to \nsit his elder brother, and while he is 
away, thg fraud having Ix'en discovered, the police arrest his 
family wdth a brutality characteristic of their ]>rofession, killing 
the mother with ill-treatment, and cording the wrists of the 
daughter as well as the son. then torturing boUi children to discover 
the whereabouts of the father. 

After many adventures, Saikci, the rogue of a priest, son of the 
huntsman, is killed bv Taye. the daughter of Takeakira, on whom 
he has brought so many misfortunes. 

Bakin, the Ja])anese who wrote thib ronianic, wrote his story 
well. Verv cleverh' he depicts the priest’s recuriing struggles to 
reform, always <lefeated by his curse or fate. 'I'here is a suj)er- 
natural element towards the close of the book, Saikei receiting hclf) 
from the wife of the Thundei God (whose ))laa‘ on the clouds he 
takes during a timiporary lameness of the I'liunderer) in recom- 
pense for freeing th(‘ Thunder God Iroin a tree in which he 
had got wedged. With her aid he temporarily staves ofl tli(‘ 
vengeance ol Tayc an<l her Im^ther. But in vain ! he cannot 
escape liis fate. 

Some ol Ibakin’s footnotes are very iiaivc, surli as liis sciioub 
dissertation on the vanous kinds ot Ihunder-annnals and thunder- 
birds, whith cause thunder, though he quotes the book Sain- 
raiki (Record of Thunder) to show that it may have a diflerent 
origin. 

The earth is lull of siil]>hur and saltpetre, which rise in the 
form of mist, and, uniting in the sky, beeoine a va})OUT that j>oss(‘sses 
the properties of gunpowder. When fins neais tljc intense heat 
of the slm it explodes like natural gas, and the terrible sound is 
beard by all the world. The sho(,k, btriking animals and birds 
wandering in the clouds, hurls tliem to the giound. Therefore, 
thunder, lightning, and the creatures that tumlile from the clouds 
during a storm arc not one and the same thing/' 

We shall take leave of the reader with some of (he delicious 
corollaries he adds to his footnotes : — 

Thert*iorc, in 11 h‘v.- <lr\vs, a youTiu«M l)r<nhcr ran refer to the plant withotJt 
fear of beu>|j tlorpaUheil iij)on a long journey. — B akin. 

Jt is HifficuK to control a disposition to do wToug. but if you diligently 
5 ^liivc to be good you will succeed ; or if you persistently follow ciooked course's 
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ytm will 0tid iiQi litijiaifi: ar very wickatjt pMou* You must your 
as X)o iiot fatt to re^emb«r 

*t bdieve that most readers of this book will feei^as grate^^ 
f 4 q Gxeey axul Mr. Bakin« 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE OPENING OF THE JAPANESE EXHIBITION AT TOKYO (UENO). * 

^ Tokyo, April xsL 

The Junny little Jat>s have opened llioir funny little Exhibition 
to the public to-day (All FooL* Day) to the strain of “ God Save 
the Qilfeftn/’ with variations which, for all I know,‘ may make it 
jirav Him to save the Mikado instead of the Queen. It presents 
the same curious mixture as the Japs themselves — a delightful 
display of native art and good taste and a ridiculous display of 
European shoddy, typified in their dress by the combination of their 
pretty grey silk kimonos with the grey lelt hats two sizes too big, 
and the charity-children’s shoes. 

There is somt' machinery, but au English expert Sci)’^ it amounts 
to nothing at all ; and a good deal of giocery and raw materials. 
There is too much staff of the Shiba Bazaar, Edgware Road, and 
Eighth Avenue order, and the kind ol goods supplied by the gentle- 
^ man’s outfitters in the Ginza, '>uch as dickies (shirt fronts), queer 
' lelt and straw hats, impossible garments, cheap soap and scent, 
and cutlery gimcracks, shoddy ot the shoddy, especially prepared 
by Euroixraiis for the Japanese market, or by the Japanese under 
the idea that they will pass for European. 

This is terrible, but inevitable. On the other hand there 
IS much to be said in favour ot it. It is really a capital, though 
not ^'ery extensive imitation ot the annual Exlubitions tlmt 
used to be held at South Kensington. It is nicely Imd out ; the con- 
venience of the public is considered in every possible way, " It 
has much of great interest as throwing light upon Ja^ijfoese customs 
and industries, and much of great beauty in objects of Japanese 
art. 

It shows more conclusively than ever that tlxe Japanese are 
(alwa>^ barring their jiolice and their law courts and tlieir students) 
a civilised people ; civilised not in the Oriental sense like the 
Chinese, Imt in tlie Western sense ; in other words, that Japan jolnsk 
Australasia in mo\dng the western boundary of civilisation across 
the Pacific Ocean to the Antipodes. Many Japanesjf of the lower 
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. 'Spectators at South Kensingtt^n oi* Sarf;? 

, arraiage^ut oi the buildiugs, the orgaini^ticm of the! 

* <m, are what might have been expected from Europeans oi 
, the most advanced nations. : , 

^ This is, as people who take any interest in Japan knowi the , 
third National Exhibition in Dai Nippon, the first having been held 
.during the civil war of 1877, and the second in i88r. It was 
announced then (1881) that these Exhibitions would be held every 
- ,^ive 5^ears. Perhaps it is lucky that this one was not punctual 
it gives fussy people something to think alx)ut and talk about 
besides the elections for the first Parliament in Japan, which are 
to be held this summer, and arc causing quite enough seething as 
it is. 


The present buildings were begun in July, j888, and have already 
cost ^35,000, not counting the buildings whicJi have been added to 
eke out the space, and which are not \’et finished. It is estimated 
that there will be over two hundred thousand exhibits, and that 
to visit every exhibit will entail a walk of over eleven miles, without 
visiting resting-jJaces or refreshment rooms. 

The formal opening took place on March 26th. Generosity to 
foreigneis is not a Japanese w’eakness, so there were only about a 
dozen of them present outside the liigh foreign officials. As is 
becoming in the repre'^entative of the rising sun, H.I.M. the Emperor 
of Japan docs not mind leaving the floor (the orthodox Japanese 
don't have beds) betimes. He kit the palace about 9.30, and was 
at tlie Exhibition by to a.m. 

Just as the clock struck, the Im]>trial Household band and the 
Imperial Bodyguard baud struck u}> the National Anthem to salute 
the arrival of their Majesties. The populace maintained an 
absolute silence, and wdien the tivo brilliant scarlet and gold carriages 
containing the Emperor and Empress, and the six plain ones 
containing their suites, dashed up. the Imperial party was received 
by Prince Fushimi, President of the Exhibition, and Marquis 
Nabeshima, Grand Master of the Ceremonies. Escorted by the 
Prince and the Marquis, their Majesties passed through the marquee . 
to an upper room in the Impenal Museum which had been prepared 
for their reception, where they gave audience to the President, 
Vice-President, and certain other chief officers of the Exhibition. 
During this proceeding the ladies of the Court and others took up 
their respective positions. At 10.24 a.m. the bands recommenced 
playing, this time a lively march, and the Emperor and Empress 
re-entered the ceremonial place. Prince Fushimi then adduced ' 
in front of the dais, and after the usual salutation pproceeded to 
read a brief address. At its concluskm his £;xcellency Hanabusha 
banded the Prince Fushimi a casket containing a plan of the 
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respdtti^^ ioraaSfy de^^aii 

: His remarks only occupied the short. period o|;il^ 

\ - itwtive, si^ouds. On behalf of the local governors* Barpn^ . 

Citj% read a congratulatory addresi Wl, . . 
coi^cluded the ceremony. Their Majesties, escorted l>y its Preshi*^]^ 
. then proceeded to view certain parts of the ExhiWtion, anii';S^ 
assemblage disj>ersid to do likewise. During the whole ceremony 
their Majesties remained standing. 

As one went onts one had some chance of noticing the* 4 ecorti> 
lions which tlie earliness of the hour fixed for assembling had 
one brush past on entering. Tliere were no decorations and 
to speak of until one came to the broad street that runs to 
of Ueno. Here, right at the foot, was erected rather an effective 
evergreen, arch at the (to us) modest cost of 250 yen {^^40 or £^0) i 
a serious sum, however, to the Japanese shopkeepers, at whose 
expanse it was put up. The inn at the side had some festoons of 
red lanterns, and there Iiud tx^en a few flags along the street. Once 
insKle the arch the scene became gayer, with, fresh white wood 
booths lestooned with red lanterns and decked with banners. These 
lined most of the avenue up to the Exhibition gate. 

The avenue, however, was lar better decorated by its own 
habiliment, the cherry blossom, which makes it glorious in March 
and April, and the fine tc»rii at the head ot the transept avenue of 
great stone daimio lanterns, whuh Is to the temple of the mighty 
warrior lycyasu. founder of the Tokugavva dynasty of Shoguns, 
Close by stands tlie old black wooden gate, still ndaled by the bullets 
of that sharp skirmish between the Tokugawas and the Imperialists, 
which was one of the closing tragedies of the civil war. To-day 
all traces of the fray are liidden in cherry blossom and bunting, 
as the Mikado rides past the er^t stronghold of the Shogun to open 
an Exliibition that would hardly have been possible under the old 

The Exhibition front is a severely j lain building, of the order 
of architecture usually 'consecrat(‘d to livery stables in new 
watering-places. But there are two Venetian masts in front, with 
gay streamers floating from them, and two little wooden kiosks, 
for the sale of Tickets for the Tliird N^ional Exhibition,'* 
to break the seventy of the outline. Other decorations, except 
a flag over the doorway and flags over the various booths, there are 
none. 

I liurried out to tio a n£,ky thing. I was most anxious to get a 
picture ol the Mikado in his carriage. I flew^ off directly I saw the 
escort mounting, secured my jinrikisha man, made him take up his 
stand ]ust where the Emperor would pass, and squat on the shaft$, 

, while I prepared to leap on the seat just as the Emperor passfd, 
and present kodak and nre. Which I did. How it was ttot I 
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cut down by the swords of the police for 
the Imperial life with an infernal machine I don't 
-!*SaiK!>W» It is another proof of the civilisation of the Japanese, or 
erf the supernatural intelligence of the police immediately around 
me. It was a miracle and a mercy tliat I escaped. The risk 
I incurred when I blew myself up at the Maple Club was nothing 
to it. 

The Imperial train struck me as in strikingly good taste. A 
single mounted policeman in advance to warn the stationary police 
to keep the avenue open, which was effected VAdth the utmost 
orderliness ; a smart English-looking groom : then a small troop 
of choice cavalry, reminding me of the Greek CaAalry who were 
chosen for King George’s bodyguard on Iiidejumdence Day, 1887 
(though it is a far cry from Athens to Ueiio) ; and then tlic two 
imperial carriages, with three men outside ai^iece. They were 
handsome scarlet and gold equij>ages, suggestive' (as were also the 
gold-laced, three-cornered, Dr. Johnson hats and the liveries) of 
the shcrift's carriages in a Lord Mayor’s Show. The Emperor is 
better looking than his ]')hotogra])hs, and the Empress quite hand- 
some. 

Then came the carriages — plain handsome carnages, six of 
them, witli only two servants apiece — containing th<' suite, and 
this was all. They drove faster than is thought suitable to tlie 
dignity of such an occMsion in Eurojie, Init were dignified for all 
that, and, as it seemed to me, in excellent taste. 

After this came a lush reminding me of the Thames sti'amers 
behind llie Oxford and Cambridge boats at the gieat race, or lljo 
llolilla ot lugs which luxiled atter President Harrison’s yaclit at 
the Centennial Naval Review— a confused tangle ol swx'lJ female 
Japs, wdio distanced Solomon in all his glory; of Ja])anese generals 
and functionaries rivalling Boulanger nr (dadslone in lull dress ; 
of bettos, tw’o-coolied jinrikishas and colliding }»ony carnages, 
completely throwai into the shade by the massive pc>mp C)f the 
American Legation chariot, with its aniocr-sashed myrmidons 
(Japanese, starred and striped on their l)acks in silk). One 
lunctionary was almost smothered m hl^ leo}>ard-skin rug, and 
another, a general in a brilliant hussai uniform, was a ver}^ liuc- 
looking fellow. 

I was most stnick by a man in the crow'd, a falconer, upon 
whose elaborately gloved wrist sat a majestic lalcon, jessed but 
unhooded. lyeyasu, who nearly three hundred years ago founded 
the lordly line of Tokugawas, unseated from their dictatorship by 
this very Mikado, was a mightv falconer, and Ueno is full ot his 
memories ; and here is the last falconer, an iinj^assivc spectator of 
. . . Verily^ TJ^l^ old order changc-ih, giving pluic io new,*' I would 
give anything for the old order to have lasted another quarter of a 
century in Japan, that 1 might have beheld with my owm eyes the 
reflection of the Middle Ages in Europe. Only two-and-twenty 
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\'ears ago Jap^tn had her own Wars of tiie Roses — 
her barons with armies oi retainers, her mediaeval castIes^1H|HI||fl|| 
pomp. They were bad old days, we are always told, but 
picturesque, and at all events good for art, from the canvases o® 
Italy to the gold lacquer of Japan. 

But to return to the Exhibition* This was on the 26tli. It 
was not until to-day — All Fools’ Day— that the general public were 
admitted. Probably no reflection was intended. One’s own just 
reflection on entering was that,, after alb it was not only be- 
cause the Jajjanese are mean to foreigners that they would not let 
con'espondents Ijave special aUrie^ but because there was nothing 
unpacked. 

But one soon got over one’s fright, and had one’s surfeit of 
dragons, storks, peacocks, fans, and Fujiyarnas, lotuses and lacquer 
pipe-cases, i^nper flowers, and porcelain ; josses and toy gardens ; 
baskets for chow and otherwise : kakemonos for the backs of 
lodging-house waslihand-stands ; hibachi, screens, trays, cabinets, 
and daimio lanterns. I can never look at a daimio lantern now 
without thinking of the man who ordered two dozen of them — 
]nnt5. Oil the jan^ ; three feet, six feet, nine feet high ! My 
sistcr-in-law thinks that the least 1 can do now I am in Japan is to 
send her a couple for her hall. I can’t tliink what on earth she wants 
them for — Austraihin halls are not so big as all that — except it is 
to pop tlie twins in w^hen they come back from their jiDodle-dog 
constitutioiKil. Once inside a pair of good tliick jars they might 
cease to run the house for the time being. 

Did I see nothing worili seeing ? Impossible in an Exhibition 
of a people like tlie Japanese, who work in the true artistic way— 
too desultory to execute wholesale orders, but tliiiiking no time oi 
iiains too great to devote to a piece of work with their heart in it. 
There are some exquibite things in the B^xhibition. Take, for 
instance, the wTiling-cases, eight or ten inches long, and not quite 
as wide — ^ncaily square, nearly circulai, or nearly diamond, but 
never quite the hard crude shape — gold lacquered, w'ith some 
delicious little bit of old Japan in heavy relief of gold pigment on 
the lid, and the most delicate spotted lacquer within. They have 
all manner of cunning little divisions, and the w^ater pot, and 
perhaps the ink palette, too, of chased or oxidised silver — the water 
pot perhaps a tiny jar with a wdiole scene on it in high relief, or the 
Imperial chrysanthemum, or a counterfeit w^alch. 

In another room was a piece of gold silk, several feet square, 
witli the ancient game of horse-archery w^oven into it — the whole 
tournament — and so deftly worked that one had to go behind it 
and see the thread ends the other side bcTore one could feel certain 
that it was not painted. 

I was agreeably surprised by some of the Japanese paintings. 
There was dramatic force in a man trying to rend a python’s 
and you could see that the man w’^as going to succeed ; and there 
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r n stolidity: The victim was in ab^hite sarprise, jost awaichtg , 
his danger. One attendant’s sword had descended thmi^^ the • 
air and'was at the cleaving point, another’s arrow was leaving the 
string. And some of the white kakemonos with scarlet temples 
were glorious creations of the fancy, etherealised Nikkos. 

The rilk screens, too, I noticed particularly. One of pale blu(f 
silk (to represent water, I suppose), with two lifelike ducks upmi it, 
fife size ; and the other, not good art, hut an admirable repre- 
sentation in raised silk of one of the Japanese pugs — “Chin’* 
dogs. These have as much chin and as little nose as their Willoughby 
cousins, the same rabbity tail, and a forehead even more suggestive 
of water on the brain. But the Chin dog has long hair like a King 
Charles, and is black and white. It looks as if some lunatic, who 
has gone to settle his account long since, not content with such a 
lady’s-maid’s botheration as an English ])ug or a King Charle> 
spaniel, had set the grotesque ingenuity ol the Japanese to work 
at blending the monstrosity of the two into a sort of canine 
monkey. 

There was a fan in the room fully seven feet long, with spars of 
rich black lacquer covered to within a toot of tlie pivot with pale 
Hue silk. The srene represented w^'3s the Sumida-gawa, the 
Thames of Tokyo, with one bank showing the cherry blossom 
avenue of Mukojima, enlivened wnth two or three gaily dressed 
geishas, a iinrikisha, aiul a rou]»k‘ ot sampans hovering near; the 
other showing the broken outline ot Asakusa, w'ith its rich red 
pagotla and temples, and the towering majesty of Fujiyama. 
From the handle hung a magnificent ied-and>gold tassel. 

The centre garden of the Exhibition will be very pretty by antJ 
bye, when the seeds which are at jiresent lost in mud, marked with 
seed-sticks two feet high and four inches wide, have borne flowers 
and the j^ot trees are arranged. There is a piLturesque pavilion- 
like marquee, flanked by two band kiosk': and the Tokyo brauerei 
tea-house. On one side of this is the shed with tlie silk screens, on 
, the other side the department of woods, raw silk, raw tobacco* 
seeds, and so on. 

One ol the most mterestn),g dejiartments is that which repre- 
sents the most universal of industries m Japan, fishing. It contains 
marvellous Japanese pictures of whale netting and harpooning, 
idl manner of models of nets and fishing boats, queer Japanese flies, 
hooks literally as delicate as a hair (to me one of the most remark- 
able exhibits in the place), and endless sj^ecimens of the food 
— fishy or weedy— wliich the Japanese extract from the deep. You 
can see seaweed rolled like driwageis’ curls, or matted together like 
the puffs that were the inspiration of spinsters' chignons ; garfish 
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•'the ihangle, strung Sardines, whitefish in ^itiS;''dped and 
prawns. It looked as if the sea had given up not its hwes ' 
corpses for Japanese ghouls to batten on. 

The Japanese garments on European models, such as licidfe>lJhe 
palate of the native promenader of the Gin^sa, are most disttes^bg*’ 
Their own garments are most becoming, and in such good tasfo ' ; 
aaad so^sensible (barring the customs of shuffling About on clogs Und , 
pinioning the legs of their women), that one hates to sec them trictod - 
out in shoddy parodies of Europe. But there are endless exhibits ; 
of this kind of thing, especially in hat and bools ; which latter are 
the very acme of vulgarity and coarseness, though there arc . in 
Yokohama Japanese bootmakers who can make admirable copies 
from a Euroix^an model. 

The silks are fascinating — that goes without saying — the 
Japanese have such exquisite judgment in colour and patterns wheti 
left to their own taste. It is when they wish to acquire European 
tastes that they fail so lamentably. 

Porcelain and lacquer there is, of cour.se, ad nauseam,^ some 
of it j)oor stuff, familiar in the cheap bazaars of every capital in 
Christendom — the" jicnny-thrcc-fartliing teapot and the five-cent 
pin tray — some of it a monument of conscientious and inspired art ; 
while there are some silvei panelled, gold lacquer cabinets, some 
bronze-panelled, ivor 3 '-figured screens that would make European 
workmen despair. And in pottery, some of the earthenware 
( Specially shows shape and touch that lifts it high in the domain of 
art. There is so much lacquer, faience, and basket-ware that they 
^v'ould take a chaplcr each to describe. 

1 must not omit to mention excellent educational apparatus 
— maps, models, scientilic appliances, etc. But the whole thing is, 
])crhaps, a little too like the Shiba bazaar, or a German fair in the 
Brompton Road. 

That “ the only Charles,** who being a child (aged eight) speaks 
the truth (when lie ought not to), and has had great experience of . 
Exhibitions as wc follow them round the world, was as a whole 
unfavourably impressed, may be gathered from the following : — 

** Well, what do you think of the Exhibition, Charles ? *' 1 asked 


as we vrent into it. 

Throw it overlxjard.” 

And when I rej^eated the question as wc came out : Well, father, 
1 don’t think much of it really ; all 1 thought of it was the Japanese 
having the pride to play * God Save the Queen/ 

J differed from Cliarles — in some details. • ^ . 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF A MISSIONARY. 

Miyanoshita, April 8th. 

Three clays ago the foreign residents in Japan were thunder- 
struck by the news of what may prove the historical, as well as 
most brutal and cold-blooded murder of one of their number b}' 
Japanese assassins in Tokyo. According to the native authorities 
such a thing has not happened in Tokyo lor twenty years. 

This murder was made unusually vivid to us by our contact 
with the murdered man only a few hours ])efore, at Miyanoshita, 
one of the favourite watering-places in Japan : o\(]iusite1y situated 
at the licad of a gorge bounded at one end by the sea ; and at the 
other almost under th<' shadow ol the immortal beaulv ol Fujiyama. 
Here, at on(‘ of the lH‘st of native hotels, the Fujiya, we were, all 
staying together on fiood Friday, Ajiril 4 th, ( njoying thi' mountains 
<iiKi rivers, the glens and nunuTons casea(li‘s. tlu^ wild camellias 
rciund the t(‘inples, and the wild a^juleas in the gorges, when it was 
siiggt'sted to Mr. Large that, as lie had a con'>i(lera]>le ]>arty and 
the lroo])S would be returning from t!ie niananivres at Nhagoya on 
the following day, thc'y should go down that day. I'liev did, with 
llio result lliat lielore the time he liad oiiginally nitendi'd to start 
on the following Jay lie was lying foully nuinlered in his own home. 

Mr. Laige wa-. a Canadian, that is an Englishman, and he met 
Ills death as herou'ally as any oi tlie thousands and ten thouS'inds 
who have died nauid tlie old ilag m alien lands. Hi* was a tali man, 
but not a stoiig man, a missionary, and theretore ]>re^'Umal>ly a 
man of iJcace and unaimed. Yet li*^ attacked l\vo men .inued with 
the deadly razor-hke JvijK«iiese swords ]*eiaiise there were women 
and a baby in the house, and (.ontiuned ins athuk alter he had 
received inoil.d wouiuLs until lie was slriiek down dead. If there 
were more soldier.- ot Christ of this r^iUeru. foreigners might be 
converted as well as )a])ari(‘se. 

His wife, too, proved hcrselt a heiome oi the Katherine J)ouglds 
pritlern, for she tluew herself between litr Im^band and his murderers, 
and received cuts on the head, and ha<i tsvo lingers sliced oft, and 
a tliird and a thumb tearfully gashed by seizing the sw^orJs to save 
him.* 

He was a member of tiie Canadian V.Vdfwan Mission, which 
has a school for Jajianese giiJs at Azabu, a beanlifiil suburb of Tokyo, 
noted for its blossoming trees, its irises, and its chrysanthemums ; 
and also containing in its outskirts the gra\a*s of two other victims 


* I am tUaiiklul to say that this brave wt>Tnan rccover.'d completely — 
sparer! to bung the baby up ■woiihy ot its lather. 
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hackea to pieces by the swords of the 

interpreter to the American Legation, and DenkichC^P^SSR^ 
Jinguist to the English Legation. The new li^erican Legation 
in Azabu, and so is the house temporarily occupied by Sir Edwin* 
Arnold. 

The mission school is an extensive and, for Japan, lofty building ; 
and Mr. Large was in the habit of sleeping upstairs, almos£ at the 
end of a narrow ]»assage, flanked on one side by a staircase, the end 
room being a sort of dressing-room leading off his. He slept with 
the doors ojxin, ]>artly as a ]wtcction to the girls, partly as a 
}>r(Taulion against earthquakes. ** From lightning and tempest ; 
Jrom plague, ])(‘slilence and famine ; from battle and murder," 
luns the Litany. It would seeni that in Japan, if nowhere else, it 
would be more Christian to guard against the hand ot man than 
against the hand of (lod. People invite their fate who sleep 
unarmed, and with doors, in a country where burglars 

•invariably go about with drawn swords. The habit encourages 
Ja])anese Imrglars, wJio will not lace levolvers, to attack the liouse, 
in addition to making llieir victim helpless. 

Tiie story is bririly tins : Mr. and Mrs. Large, W'ho had returned 
tiiat day Jrom Miyanoslntu, W'ero asleep in their bedroom upstairs, 
wdieu Mrs. Large was aroused by the entry of the burglars. 

“ What do you want ask<id Mr^. T.arg(‘. 

" We have buMii(‘ss,‘’ wms the reph'. 

Mr. Large sprang at lliein, and at tlie door, as ho was endeavour- 
ing to interrej)t tlw ir JJi'^lit. received thr(*e tenn'ic cuts on the head, 
Jrom any of which he must have died shortly. Nothing daunted, 
he persisted in the chase, and seizing one of the villains was hurling 
liim over the banisti'is, wlien he w^as literally hacked to pieces b\' 
11 i(i other, m sjute of tlu‘ heroic ettorts of his wife. Mr. Large 
tlien fell dead. Meanwhile I^Iiss Lizzie Hart, one of the teachers, 
also a Canadian, had thriid Ikt luMd out and at first withdrawn it 
m terror ; but a inoiin iiT altiTW^ards, refieciing that her duty as a 
Briton was to do .something to help, sjuang out. But Mr. Large 
was dead and the iiuirdi icrs had fled. Mis, Largt', utterly oblivious 
of her own terrilfle injuues. w*a-^ bathing her Imsband's Jace in the 
vain hojie of ])rt*s(‘rvirjg 1ht‘ vital spark. 

What were the assassiiis* motives^ The primd fucie evidence 
is in Ja\'our ol pJunth r, tor the school fet's had just been paid in, 
about 800 yen (/Jijo to (.100), and Mr. Large kept tliem in a .safe 
in rile house, the key oi wdiicli Mrs. J-arge carried on her person. 
Without it the safe was a sufficiently good one to be proof against 
the lobbers. and she had taken it with her up to Miyanoshita. 
'Ihorefore it was natural that they should W'jit until her return, and 
come the night the Larges had made a fatiguing journey, in tlie 
hope of their being in a dead sleep. Again, when the robbers had 
entered the Iiouse and bound the watchman's hands and feet, aftei 
telling him that thej" would kill him if he raisc»d the alarm, they 









^d 4 made him 'i^ow them the. way to ^Ihe^akKe anid' 
9E^RE^^':tSie bedroom ^ere the 'Larges were slee^iog# to'get'the ' 
|p^.^ll9ie safe. The mtcbman was an accomplice, as will be shown. ^ , 
at aJl events, oLthe robbers was a practised swordsman, and 
tlierefore of the better class. This tallies with the idea of plunder. 
Japan is fidl of bubble companies, some lasting only until the 
shareholders* money is exhausted ; others, more fortunate, until 
they liave consumed a subsidy as well. There is, therefore^ 
widespread ruin among the investing classes, W'ho are in desperation 
for money.* 

Of course Mr. Large may have owed his death to an outburst 
of hatred against forei^ers. But this means paying some 
thousand pounds indemnity, and a stumbling-block, to treaty 
revision ; not very likely, therefore, among a people so much governed 
as the Japanese, Or it may have been instigated by the Buddhist 
priests, who are extraordinarily bitter against the North American 
missionaries, whether from the United States or Canada. Or it may « 
have been personal hatred for the dismissal of a pu]nl or a servant. 
A little while back an American schoolmaster dismissed a Japanese 
boy from his school, and received a manifesto from forty others, 
written in their blood, threatening him with death unless he reinstated 
the boy. The Larges have received several such threatening 
letters. One themy is that one ot the murderers was a cook they 
liad discharged. 

That the murderers had an accomplice is evident. Unless particu- 
larly well informed of the movements of the Larges, they would 
not have known of their coming back a day before they had 
previously arranged to. The woti'liman had been considered extra- 
ordinarily stupid. Stupid Japanese arc dangerous ; their literature, 
from the story of tlie Forty-seven Ronins downwards, is crowded 
with stories of how a man obtained liih revenge by counterfeiting 
extra stupidity or apathy. The w^atchman's stuj)idity clearly w'as 
a blind.** His hands were bound behind him only as “ a blind ** ; 
otherwise they would have taken the precaution of gagging him 
as well. The Japanese do not fear death, and had he not been an 
accomplice he would never have conducted them so glibly to the 
safe and to liis master’s bedroom, and then with feet free, mouth 
, ungagged, and no one watching him, have abstained from a single 
effort to give the alarm. 

Lastly, the question arises wdiy had Mr. Large, unarmed, the 
incredible heroism to recklessly attack two men armed with the 
deadly razor-bladed swords of the Jai^anese. He was not at all a 


* Since the Azabu murder, a policeman has been murdered as he was escorting 
a bank messenger with 12,000 yen from one bank to another. He was a fine 

fellow — the Japanese die like men^ — and with three buUeta through his vitab 
. managed to hold on to fais man till help came. The prisoner proved to be a 
; man of position w'ho needed money. 


man ; bot-thdre wcr^ a ntcmbw of 
, the kwse, etkI he foaght-nidliberatefy threw away 
^n. time for them to escape or raise the aJjipm, Sfcfe ,, 
dragoons in the war of x8yo, who chatged to certain 
to create a diversion while their infantry escaped. 



place 


Wffl anybody deny this young Canadian soldier oi Christ ® 
ce in the noble army of martyrs and heroes ? ' ‘ .'i 


CHAPTER XXI. 

TO KOBE, I'OR THE MIK.'VDO’S NAVAL REVIEW. 

Kobe. April zznd. 

% 

SiNT.K I wrote the last chapter the Mitado has review'eci hu 
navy. He is kept so very mysterious that it is difficult to sift reporli 
about him ; but the on dii is that the very sight of a ship is almosl 
enough to make lam seasick, as might be expected in one whose 
ancestors for generations have hardly betm allowed to breathe th« 
outside air. 

I don’t know what the Mikado thought about it all — he doesnN 
much communicate his thoughts to the public — but to foreignecs 
it gave a great oivimon of Japanese '‘go,” and it certainly was a 
rather imix)sing dis])lay, miniature as it may seem beside the great 
iiciva! displays of England to greet the Queen’s Jubilee and the 
Cfcrman Emperor’s visit. For, besides the graceful old U.S* Irigate 
Omaha and a couple ot Russian warships (one of them the tremendous 
Admiral Nakimoff, an English-built leviathan improved from the 
model of the Impirieusc), there were no less than seventeen Japanese 
men-of-war, moored in a cou[)Ie of lines, for the Japanese flagship, 
carrying the Mikado, and her consort to pass througli. The star- 
board line contained eight modern ships, and the port line nine 
more or less obsolete ; nineteen sail all told. 

From earliest dawn Kobe was in a ^eat state of excitemcnL 
They began saluting at ^ a.m., with so little apparent object that 
irreverent foreigners said it w'as their heathen way of praying for 
tine weather. If it W'as, they succeeded emphatically, for a morn 
glorious day could not have been desired ; calm, clear, and warm 
—deuced warm. 

About nine the Mikado, who certainly does ” leave the floor ** 
very early, arrived, and dro\’e through a triumphal arch ; really a 
very good one — quadruple, made of evergreens trimmed with 
thousands of mandarin oranges, and fluttering with huge Japanese 
ensigns. The principal device by day was the kiku (chrysanthemum). 
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est, also done in oranges, over each archway ; and by 
light, the wordfi, '* Long Live in good Anglo- 
' liJSaxon ; another evi^nce of the coming Volapiik ! ^ 

No sooner had the Em]>cn)r and a long line of dignitaries 
contributed their part of the show than a fresh one was sup]>lied by 
a pickpocket, caught red-handed. The Japanese have no mercy for 
pickpockets. My very first night in Tokyo, as I have mentioned 
in a previous cha])ter, a man tried to pick the pocket of my covert 
coat. He got nothing out of it, and there was nothing in it but a 
lead pencil and the stub ol a note-book, nor was I aware that he had 
been testing my pocket. But suddenly I saw the ciowd mildly 
l 3 mching a man, and someone pointed to my pocket. The second 
time this happened, on New Year’s Day at the Asakusa fair, it did 
not contain even this much, for I w"is using the note-book. 

To-day 1 heard crit's of rage Irom the crowd, and saw a police- 
man flourishing a rope. I knew' that an arn'st was imminent : the 
Japanese do not handenfi their jaisoners, but pinion their hands 
together with ropes. Tliere was a struggle on the ground, and then 
the prisoner lea])t up wildly, with his l)ound liands ()v(t liis head, 
trying to shield it from the blows of twenty umbrellas — the Jaj> 
always carries a Kuro])eau “ Sairey Gamp,” unless he is very 
poor. He was tlirown dowm again, and battered, without regard 
for his eyes, with umbrcliis. And then a tremendous ‘Struggle began, 
right in the middle of wdii(‘Ii were a tall young Enghslnnaii and a 
tall young American Ix'atmg back tlie crowd. I kiU'W the .\meriran, 
and, rushing as near as 1 could, called out to him by name to know 
if he wanted my help — tn purtibus infidcUitni it is the sacred duty 
of the Englishman and thc‘ AmcTican to stand by one anotlicr. He 
called out No,'" but 1 ^lood by to “iep in il he were harder pressed. 
Then, ^csentJ\", tlio police' charged the mob, and <arned llie ]>risonor 
off in TOttinpli, and my irigpd Ciinie out. 

“ I suppose.* those l)cggars wen^ trying to rescue llio man who 
had picked your pocket,” 1 said ; ” but you managed to hold on tc) 
him?^' 

On the contrary,” lie rc'pli(*d, ” it \\ras I who wms trying to 
lescue him. 'I’hey k<;i>t throwing him down and trying to jiim]) on 
him,und we interferocl to save the jiCAir beggar.” 

Biavo England and AmiTica ! 

But to relnrii to tlu* Mikado and his naval roA ic‘v/. He went 
down to the Hyogo wharf and embarked on a launcli, with a 
Japanese naval ensign almost as big as itself, and without any open 
deck at all. 

The Japanese naval ensign, recently adopted, lias luige rays 
added to the* sun of the ordinary Japanese flag, and is lilazoned in 
crimson instead of scat let. 

A string of other launches conveyed the rest of the cavalcade. 
I, meanwhile, had driven jxist haste down to the Kobe hatoba, and 
purdied off in a sampan to the fine cutter yacht of an Australian 
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friend, Mr. Nicholas. This yacht, built by an 

local builder (Mr. Sim, the president of the Kobe AtS!e|ffESS||P 

bas an auxiliary screw, and at once got up steam to go 

the Mikado — there wasn’t enough wind to blow out a match. 

By flow the Liimchcs merrily, and ran alongside of the stately 
Takachiho-Kan, of 3,650 tons, the flagship, English built, with 
nearly every latest improvement, and capable of steaming, it is said, 
alK)ut twenty knots an hour. 

She was covered with bunting, carrying at her fore peak the 
Imperial flag, a huge gold chrysanthemum on a crimson ground, 
and at her main the naval ensign, besides the festoons from nose to 
stern. The hatcliway, too, was gorgeously draped, and the entire 
sliip’s company miisterevl at attention. 

There was no indecent hurry about the Mikado’s boarding her 
— it look some quarter ot an hour, and placing a chair for him on 
the hurricane deck was done with the same deliberateness. But 
at last he was safely on board, and the small craft cleared awav 
from tl'C ])ort su\i\ «ind tht ii the flagship s\ying slowdy round and 
steamed ahead, first to the strains of the rather solemn Japanese 
National Antliem, .ind aftc'rwards to the less dignified strains of 
" 01), bother tlie flowers of sjiring — particularly appropriate for 
a S(‘a trip by the* Mikado on a tine spring morning. Then she 
steamed rajflilly, loiiowed by her consort, dowai the shore side and 
up betwoou the linos ot the thvt, which had tired their salutes almost 
as soon as iht' Ern])eror left the sliore, l)ut wfliich now manned their 
yards in liis honour. 

Tlic great Russian Admiral NifkimnfJ, of 8,000 tons, and her 
consort, and the L.S.S. Omaha, with her towvring sj)drs, did the 
same. 'Fhe Russian flagshii> looked magniiic('nt. She was literally 
j)a<'ked witli men, and rose up out ol the sea as imposingly as the 
eastle of Nagoya. Wlien the Mikado had jiassed up and aown his 
lailhlul fle<^t lu* steamed off lor Kiire, a masked arsenal in tlie 
inland Sea, with a very nanow' entranct* channel. 

B(‘sides tli(’ Takachiho-Kau the Ja])anesc have her lister ship, 
the Nantiin-Kan, <ind several other fiia^ mocltau mcn-of-w’'ar, and 
they have a desjiateli boat ot phenomenal s]H-*ed. Allogetlier they 
made a very respectable show. Tluy kept such good lines that 
I inquiretl li they had any European tifficers. None, I w^as told, 
tlioiigh an English naval instructor liappeiied to be a guest on 
board one ot the (»lder ships. 

After the ’VakachihO’ Kan. 3J>5^ tons^ and the Nani’xa-Kan, 3,650 
tons, the most leec'iit ships taking part in the review w^ere the 
Fu^o-Kan, ironclad, 2,154 tons, the Hiyci-Kan, 2,154 tons, the 
Kaimon-Kan, 3,400 tons, the Kaisnragi-Kan, 700 tons, the Kongo- 
Kan 1431 tons, the M iisashi-Kau, 1,476 tons, the Nisshin-Kan, 
709 tons, the rsuknha-Kan, 808 tons, the Y amuto-Kan, 1,467 tons. 
The Mikado w'cnt down to Kure literally before the wind, lor a 
fine breeze sprang up abaft him the moment alter he had gone. We 
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wtiite wings of the S'^iowfiake^ blew o^t heir fires, lot 
the 'helm (as usual), and stood avyay for tine 

, 'Hie cifecitement of the day being over, after an hour or two's sail 
I wanted to get ashore ; so next time we got near Kobe we looked 
about for a sampan. Presently we hailed one, and making him 
hoist hfe sail I scudded away to Kobe in a very few minutest It 
was a great relief to me, for we had only arrived there the night 
before, by the Nippon Yussen Kwaisha boat, Kobe Mam. and 
Kobe looked so delightfully green, nestling at the foot of liills, 

I jumped into a riksha just as the day was turning from the 
heat of afternoon to the cool of sundown, and drove off to the liver 
, .jtiismks. The river, for a wonder, had some water in it — a pretty, 
gravelly torrent, with jolly little Jap children paddling about in it. 
I gave a sigh of relief as I drove under the tall firs which border it ; 
the wdld roses were just bursting into leal and the banks abla;re with 
violets and the Japanese clover, o-liann-~//?r flower, as the nksha 
boy called it. There was quite a iliorus ol singing birds, and a 
colony of the ubi(piitous British sparrovv had settled in a chnnj) ol 
bamboo; a stone dislodged them in hundreds. 1 drove on, and 
went so far on tlie bank furthest from the towai that at last I begun 
to get anxious on the subject of bridges. I cjne'^tionod the riksha 
boy. He said, “ Yes : wry near " 

Shortly afterwards he pulled up near a plank a toot and a halt 
wide. I did not see exactly what was going to liappen. but he 
motioned to me to get out, and taking Ins riksha on his head scrambled 
down the steep bank, over the ])lank. and up the other bank almost 
as quickly as I did. 

As \vc drove home along tle'^ other b^nk a regular pi'.nic wms 
beginning; families and tamilies ol Japs were spre.nhug their rod 
blankets and preparing tin* inevitable cha (tea). Many ot tb.em were 
lighting their lanterns, as the dusk was just failing. Sweet and 
cake stalls were congregating, and the brilliani dresses of the children 
lent the final touch. W’e turned back into the town, and found 
the Kobe Asakusa " brilliantly illuminnied and with a fair g<>mg 
on. The Mikado's arJi, a little turther on, looked regularly 
splendid with electric light. 

After dinner we made up a party and went to the fair ; the 
flower part ol it wa.s rather pretty, because they had tree peonie-s. 
We had some amu.semcnt at archety with the tiny Japanese parlour 
bows, at about thirty shots a halfpenny, the arrows being handed, 
to us by the preiticbt of gaily dressed inusumes. The rest of the 
. fair 1 will not describe ; it was the usual business ot theatrical, 
dioramic, juggling, and aciobatic shows : stalls with cheap combs, 
hairpins, soap, pipe-cases, and other lol-dc-rol dear to the Japanese 
holiday maker. 

We were glad to hurry aw^ay to a pretty tea garden on the side 
. of a liDl, Chinese fashion, full of queer little ponds with tiny toy 
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brt<}g^$; of itone 4aimlo koterhs. 

$li(ies^ Chinese lanterns, camellias, 

' fiarSr'^ 'We engaged a summer-house^ and instantly ' a galif^^P|Hp! 
litflfe innsumi brought the tall Japanese floor candli^kfe^’aaw 
them on the spotless pale yellow inch-thick mats which takcP^'lfei,;;’ 
place of carpets in Japanese homes. She was going to puH *tke!7 
shoji (pa^r slides), but we bade her leave them apen* not only iti#r ’ 
the prettiness of the garden, but because right opposite us a large '* 
party was going on, which had arrived at such a state of hilarious- ' 
ness that they had thrust tlieir shutters wide open. 

About half the party were geishas, of course most brilliantly ‘ 
attired, surrounded with the scores of little saucers of a Japanese 
banquet; the sam»sens were tumming gaily, aiid the squeaky little 
Japanese voices singing. Tiie men were all smoking and drinking' ' 
sakd, and gradually disrobing themselves of the Eurot>eau costume, 
which prevented their feeling quite at ease. One old Jap was stamp- 
ing up and down, scolding furiously ; but we could not make out 
whether he was angry with us for looking (in which case he 
could easily have shut his slides), or with the attendance, or with 
his non-success in the afiections ot the ladies. 


We ordered “ Yokohama bieru sake,” which, being interpreted, 
is the lager beer of the country, and had miisum^s thrown in. 
We wound by braving the wrath of the choleric old Ja]>, and 
making a close inspection of his oigy as he wvnt out. We had no 
compunction in doing this, because the Japanese watch ns like 
lunatics. If wo go into a shop or a temide they crowd round us in 
scores; and when Mi^s Aroostook and a sentimental cavalier 
ensconce themselves in contemplative parts of the gardens, will 
actually climb trees or ]>eep under theii umbrellas to esi>y them. Fair 
is* fair : they want to see us and we want to see them. 

The next day w'as a bus\ one. In the morning w^e drove to the 
beautiful Ikuta tem]>le dedicated to the Empress Jingo — who, 
by the bye, would make a very' good patron saint for Jingoism, as 
she w*as the conquercss oi Corea and mother of the God of War, 
Hachiman, W’lio siiaics the dedication. It is one of the most. 


beautiful Shinto ^empIe^ I hav’cseen, w'ith its nir-llow* brown wnlls and 
exquisiiely thatched roofs, remarkable alike for their elegance and 
the fineness ot the texture oi their thatch. And a fine specimen of 
a pure Shinto roof is al)out as beautiful a thing as can be imagined, 
with its thick, close thatcli, glorious curves, and massive black 
beams glittering m the sun with gilt barrel ornaments. There are 
two sucli roofs at Ikuta. AU round are dotted queer little shrines 
to subsidiary deities, and at the back stretches an avenue of the 
quaint red torii. 

Round every Shinto temple trees are planted for renewing the 
temple in the future. But when they become very fine, }>e(>ple 
grow attached to them and regard them as sacred, hanging a fringe 
of thdtch or rope round them to denote the presence of a deity. 
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such trees at Ikuta — splendid cryptomerias, and 

and .cameTlias as large as forest trees, just now 
lbla3S®g with scarlet flowers. At th(‘ entrance of the temple a sacred 
pony is kept, and fed by the pious on beans, the sale of which 
furnishes a livelihood to some poor soul in the temple. This pony 
has weird blue eyes flashing fire, and is very mad — perhaps it is 
considered sacred on that account. I do not know what the 
Japanese idea is on the subject, but in some half-civilised countries 
this is tlie case. They have a plantation of Corean bamboos here 
which they call the Empress Jingo's fishing-rod. 

Thence we went to a tcnijdc called, as lar as I remember, 
Tofukuji, like the last an exceedingly ancient one ; in fact, it claims 
to have been the original Buddhist temple in Japan. The monastery 
has some very pretty details, hut what interested us most was the 
casting of a new Djiibutsn, almost as big as the one at Kamakura, 
which was being made entirely out ol bronzr minors offered by 
the faithful. There were hundreds ot them in the ]>riest’s room 
each with its label. The way in which tluy cast the image was 
very amusing; they moulded a litth‘ ilay on llie ]>art iilrcady 
made, then, out of a small iron cauldion hung over a small sort oi 
hibachi, scooped up a spoon lul of molten metal and jxiured it into 
the mould. At tin*, i.ite a forty-hvt imag(‘ mav be exjieded to 
take .some timt* to cxecule. Just inside' the gateway thc'ie is an 
inscription claiming for the tem])Ji‘ the introduction ol IhiddhiSTn 
into Japan, 

Hence wc drove to Shin-ko-|i, winch lias ratlur an extensive 
Chinese garden, and a beautiful litth* Daibutsu (ii oik* nnglit be 
allowed to use such an liNhism) willi a vitv fine lare, ana the look 
of infinite compassion characteristic of the lies! l^iKkliias, It has 
an aureole. Wliat took me out lliere was the tomb opposiie. 

that of the famous Kivomori, <>ne of th<‘ great national heroes rd 
Jajiaii ; erected as lar back as ja 80 , the base like the tow(T ol a 
Japanese castle. Tlie monument itselt is a ])agoda-sha]>ed jnllar cd 
thirteen large stones ; tlioy lookul as*jf Ih 'v must liave bei*n shaken 
down from time to time l>v earthquakes and })ut u]> again. But 
the Japanese assure yon otherwise, and [)o!nt out with groat j^ride 
tliat it is six hundred years oki. 

Six hundred years old is a great slublxdeth in JajKui now, Th(‘\' 
used to say tliat everything was two ui lliree liiousand vears old. 
but finding out that loreigners considered nearly tUiythnig of such 
antiquity fabulous, they always say a thing is six. ImndTed 3 ears old 
when they wish to draw tlic long f>ow. It has a little grove of pine 
tr«es. 

In the afternoon we visited the wateiiall and the Moon Tem})le. 
The waterfall is a succession ol cascades, rather a jiretly one, though 
not considerable. The most striking thing aliout it is the number 
of tea-houses. At every single point where one can pause to look 
a minute there is one of these aggravating lea slieds, with a b'vy 
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of fifth-rate musiim^s jabbering Good morning^' 4 B 9 H[H 
and so on, and, before you know where you are, planting a'WjpSW 
the lugubrious Japanese tea and some of their chalky or gftasy ' 
sweetmeats in front of you. They are an awful nuisance; iqjne 
simply can’t enjoy the landscape at one’s own discretion. 

The road to the Mooji Temple was not quite so bad, liecause 
it was farther off and so much longer. At its foot stood a primitive 
native rice mill, with stamps worked by water power ; for which 
we were thankful— in some places one sees naked men jumping on 
the treadles. Then w-e passed a sw^eet little glen, full of tall wild 
camellias, with a rushing n'sadet at the bottom, through the gate- 
way of a Buddhist tempi*' recently burnt. And then came the 
climb. 

The monnlaiii was 2,400 feet high, and Kobe being a seaiwt* 
naturally one had to start at sea level. The climb was a very 
beautiful on(‘ from its sea views and wild flowors. Tliere was a blaze of 
azaleas, from the tiny wliitc one to the large pari)lish one ; and the 
viedets. gentians, ami a little blue flower, quifo as bright, but more 
the shajie oi a forg('t-me-not, lit up the whole' j)athvvay. The violets 
were especially lovol\, though scentless; great, dark, velvety 
blossom^, with their purple shatJing oil into all manner of rich light 
tints at th(‘ edges. What a jinze for an English gardener ! The 
gM'iitians w’cre sear(:(', but the other little blue flower, which had 
v'cry often a red l)]osscnn (ni the same stalk, was ubiquitous, as was 
the stately osmujida our royal fern. Unfortunately, just 

as we wTie getting to the fin(‘^t jurt of the walk w'here the groves 
of the t'unple begin, it cane* on to pell, sjioiling our eiqoymcnt of 
the forest of eanicHias, 

Miss Aroostook, m a deheate <'hina-silk suit ” she had had 
made tor the H(*iig Kong rat'es, skirt, vest, and jaekrt Li]>elled with 
rich wdiite silk, a rno^t snitahl*^ costume for tlie semi-trojdcal heat 
in w'hicli we had .starUd, alt*T a cample oi minutes looked like a rat 

W’liiclj had i«‘('ently escaped drowning. And ('ajdain S ’s black- 

aiid-w^hitc shcpiierd’s plaid (wliitdi Iia*] Ixw'ii the env}' of the entire 
settlement) draggled till lie Jo*^k<'(l like an umbrella dnit while it 
is dripping. J had ilanneis on and could affoni to laugh at them 
as they trailed uj) the innumerable siojis at tlic to}) ol the hill. Japs 
are very great on steps: they know" the \alm' ot elevations in 
architectural gardening, and .-^lone and labour are almost as cheap 
as dirt hcie, so they scatter them broadcast. 

The outworks oi this temple aie rather castle-hke : and it has 
some glorious cheny trees w'lth cloubh* lili^ssoms as big as roses, 
and as iragmnt as hehotro]io. 

The first question W(' asked alter our long In it climb w'as in what 
Dart of the temple they sold Yokohama beer. A climb of a minute 
or tw'o brought us face to face with the large' n'd triangle of ** Lord 
i^ass ” hanging among various sacred emblems of the Buddhist creed. 
For about two shillings wc were suiiplied with a quart bottle of the 
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utrtbrellas* and permission to help onrselt'P^v^ 

hic^arn. ad lib. 

■ \ “lE1b(e Temple has nothing whatever to do with the ' 
It is dedicated to Maya Bun (perhaps the first foreigner Who hmtd , 
this thought it sounded like moon), the mother of Buddha ; and 6ii 
fine days she’ gets an exquisite view from this pied-i-Urre, But 
we saw nothing of anything except the worshippers, and we saw 
too. much of them, because they arrived at the top almost naked,’ 
fiaving been stripi>ing at the bottom for heat» and near the top to save 
their fine clothes. The temple jx)ssesses little of interest in itself- 
We were very glad to get back to our splendid rooms at the Hyogo 
Hotel, the great airy sitting-room with its broad verandah within 
a Stoners throw of the harbour, just now full of the imposing array 
of mcn-of-war and nearly twenty huge ocean steamers, besides a 
fleet of American oil clipj>ers. To-morrow we shall go over the 
embankment to hunt for small curios in tlie busy streets of the native 
town ; go tluough the vast sake go-downs on the road to Ozaka, 
where they brew the most famous sakt' in Japan ; go and see some 
of the native baths with their natural hot springs, pretty Chinese 
gardens, and display ol tlie human form divine— -gods and goddesses; 
and in the evening climb up to what Mi^s Aroostook calls the 
“ crematery,*’ where as our favoiiriu* riksha man say<^ : “ Japanese 
man raakee catch firt*,'' tins ceremony, according to the same 
authorit 3 % not taking place until the evening. But the European 
residents say that the appliances here are very rude. 

And the next day, and the next day* and the next d is' we shall 
l>e skimming down the Inland Sea in the Ivautiful .luxillary screw 
cutter yacht Sncne'flake, M-.itmg queer old daimio castle-^ on the roast 
of inhospitable Kiushiu, and temples and villages whose charaderistics 
have not been obhitTated by the too Irecpient ft'el ol western 
Iravellei-s. 


CHAPTER XXIJ. 

KVOTO in-KING THh ENGLISH ROYAL 

Kvoni, Miiy is/. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught and their party arc here, 
staying at the same hotel as we are — Yaami's ; so this chapter will 
necessarily be a good deal taken up with them. Wliich is awlcward 
in one wav, for even if I had nothing to say about them I feel as if 
I could fill a whole volume with Kyoto, it is such an epitome of old 
Japan. 

In the first place there are the ancient Imperial palace and 
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. , givens, and mausoleam, and th^ feudal with 

;' painted waH screens and ceilings, the home in Kyoto to 
'miglily Shogun (military dictator) lyeyasu rode ' down 
flagged Tokaido (the great high road between the eastern aiiia^ 
western capitals) from fals own capital in the north-ea-,t — ^TokyJo^', 
. .—whenever he went to his puppet Emperor. Tokyo and Kyoto; 

. rnean eastern and western capital ; but they are comparatively 
‘ .modern names, Tokyo in those days was Yeddo, and Kyoto# Saikio. 
lyeyasu, on those occasions, went down with a long trail! of nobles 
a whole army of feudal retainers, all in the utmost splendour* 

- glAnd lK'.sides "these royal dwellings, Kyoto is fall of magnificent 
jjlraples, most of them standing in stately groves of ijnmemorial 
^^l^ptomerias, or garden.s of the quaint |xittern introduced from 
.China and so sympathetically acclimatised in Japan, with their 
imitation mountains and lakes, and waterUlls and caves, their 


fantastic rockwork, tbeir toy bridges, their ftrs and maples cut into tiro 
oddest shapes —a galley in full sail, a tortoise, or what not— and last, 
hut not least, a little hermitage, plain of the plain, the Cha-no-ma, 
for the ceremony ol the solemn tea drinking. 

Wliat temjiles Kyoto has ! Nishi Hongwanji, a city of itself, 
w-ith a per}.x^^ual fair going on in its ]>urlicus aiu! precincts, which 
alone would he worth visiting even it it liad not its enoriiKuis Hon-do 
and Amida-do, its ancient ging-ko tree to extinguish fires, its vast 
monastery with a priceless gallery oi kakemonos. It has also a 
famous Chinese gardi;n ; hut the two best o( those gardens in Kyoto 
belong to the tcm])les of the (h>](l and Silver Paviho.is, Kinkakuji 
and (iinkakuji, which have likewise inagnificenl collections of 
pictures and kakemonos. 

Then there are the Chionin Temple, with its enormous bell 
eigJiteen feet high and seventy-five tons in wcigld, which makes the 
air vibrate a hundred or tw'o hundred yards away \\lien it rings; 
the Gion Temple, W'ith its archery and monkeys and sliows : Kij'o- 
inidzudcra, built on pile*^ out from tlu‘ mountain .side : Sanjusan- 
jendo, with its iris bed and its thirty-three thousand images of 
Kwannon ; and the temple of Iiiuri, the rice goddess, witli grounds 
and torii stretching over a whole mountain still haunted by foxes, 
the guardians of the dciU\ represented in rude stone images m all 
her shrines. Thei>c are only a few of Kyoto’s hundred temidcs. 
They must suffice as sampler. Kyoto has more than lier 
temple.s* 

A riksha drive in one direction enables the tourist in a single 
day to sec the beauties of Lake Biwa, the two-1 housand-year-old 
fir tree, and the lovely lake-side monasteries of Miidera and 
Ishiyamadcra. 

in another day another drive wall take him to shoot the famous 
rapids of Axashiyama and back, and a tw'o or three days' trip in a 
riksha will take liim to Nara, wdth its treasury full of the treasures 
collected by the Mikados during a thousand years, its great Daibutsu 
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itnage of Buddha sixty-three feet high), its glorious scarlet 
azaleas, wild and running wildfire, its exquisite deer park, and the 
most perfect of all Shinto temples, the Kasuga No Miya, « 

Besides, on the way thither he will ])ass Biodoin, a wooden 
temple older than the Norman Conquest, l)uilt in the form of a phoenix 
(conventionalised), on the banks of the rushing Ujigawa, lialf-way 
between Kyoto and Nara, near the famous tea plantations of Uji, 
which produce the costliest tea in the world. 

So much for the tourist in search of the picturesque. But 
Kyoto has much more to offer yet ; here are the most famous 
porcelain and silk shops of Japan. Out on the Tokaido, as you drive 
to Lake Biwa, you can see the potteries, at which the costly creamy 
K^'Oto porcelain is made, in full whirr ; and the silk factories you 
can visit on the banks of the river. Here <wery May is the cherry 
dance, the miyako-odori, jicrformed by the most celebrated dancers 
from all parts of Japan ; and every August the Okiinbi, the ring of 
bonfires in the shape of letters and emblems, lighted on llie hills all 
round the city for the Bon Matsuri, the Fea^^t ot thc^ Dead. All 
the year round the Theatre Street is full o1 i^erfomiances ol wrestling, 
No-dancos, horrible tragedies, jugglery, wax-works, pee])-shows, etc. 
And here is the most jneturesque hotel in Japan — Yaami’s — 
standing on Marnyania, a hill overlooking the whole of this quaint 
Oriental city. 

11 is in this hotel that the Duke and DucIk'ss of Connauglit are 
staving. We had been here about a week when they arri\ od. Ol 
course the English peojile in the jdme were all c\]K*clation. The 
party was characteristically quiet ; it consist'd only of the Duke 
and Duchess, his aide-dc-camp (Colonel W, E Cavayo) and Mrs. 
Cavave, Sir John McNeill, V.C., the dortor^ anti the servants, two 
t»f whom were noticeable— flu* German valet, a man with tht' jdiysiqut* 
and faro an artist would choose for a viking, and the quaint Hindoo, 
Damodar, the most picturesque tlniig in Kyoto wlion ho won^ his. 
white native dress and cninson turban. They just rattled up in 
rikshas like anybody v*lse, excejd that they went to the extravagance 
of two nkslia-boys ajiiece ; there were no Impeiial carnages sent to 
meet them. Arrived at the hotel they were rntd by mine host, Yaami 
San, who did no more kowtowing than he wonkl over an ordinary 
wealthy guest (perhaps because he couldn’t w<*ll exaggerate on that), 
and conducted to the wing of the hotel whicli had been set apart for 
their use. It had in all twelve rooms, six on the ground floor and 
i.ix on the upper floor, one or two ol which had been converted into 
sitting-rooms pro tern., notably No. i on the ground floor, which 
made a good deal of difference to us, liecause we had the end suite 
f)f rooms on the first floor in the main block, and ('ouldn’t help 
seeing most of what wxnt on in the royal-sitting room wnihout 
looking. It was warm weather, and J Vince and Scribbler had to 
keep the windows wide open. One thing w^c could <io, and that 
we did — refrain from using onr verandah on the side which over- 
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looked the royal rooms. The First Secretary of the British 
Master of Napier, and the Assistant Japanese Secretary 
Duk^ here„ the former bringing the Hon, Mrs. Napier with him;, 
and later on friends. Colonel Lindsay, R.E., and Mrs. Lindsay, ioined 
the party. They were on tJieir way home from India, and had 
forty-two trunks. T fancy that most of the Japanese tliought Colonel 
Lindsay was the Duke. 

Yaami San, imagining that ilie Duke would like to keep himself 
as private as the Mikado, had esTrealed the smoking-room and 
converted it into a royal dining-room; but His Royal Highness 
makes a jioint of always going to iahlc-d'JiStc except when he wants 
meals at irregular hours. He frequently rolls breaklasl and lundi 
into one. 

The Ducluss s])ends murli of her time in buying curios and em- 
broideries, ])Oth from the ciirio shops and the curio hawkers who hang 
round Japainsr hotels. She eiqoys cliatfering with them as much 
as tlie most ordinary dauglihT of Ev’e. 

The Duke, alter he has shaved himself in full view (though he 
doesn’t know it) ot hall the hotel, enjoys lounging about in one or 
other of the .sunny \(randahs, wdiicJi, of courst*, are instantly 
varHt('d for the rov<d ])arty w’henever they ste}> out into them by all 
the English ]K‘ople, in.sjHti.* ot his good-natured expostulations; 
and the quaint gar<len,s oi the hotel are a ])cij)etual source of delight 
to him. 1 hero is one in a littl(‘ rouityard abutting on the passage 
leading Iroin his wang to the dining-room w'lucli is a ]’>crfe(‘t [licture, 
w’itli ]ife-si/(‘ luoii'-ie stoiks in various attitud(*s ot strutting about, 
its beaut 1 till bioii/<' tountain, its quaint stone votive lanteriis its 
ins botls abla/a* with white and purple and its a;calcns, 

masses ol r< d, whi1(\ and yellow’ blossoms. 7hey arc just now in 
their full jierlection, and you can judge ol the ran* licstowvd on them 
by tlio iart that, il it I'omes on to rain heavily at any liour ol tlie 
day or night, a coolie dart.-* out and spreads a luige sort of coacli- 
maii’s umbrella (of jxiptu) over each. 

In Ironl of the royal apart nieiits the grounds are h'lt aif uiiluyd 
— a soil ol little goige, witJi a niounlaiu tornnt inrkling or foaming 
dowm it, according to the weather; lor tliis is tlie rainy siason, and 
Ihe season is ]ira( tising what il preaches. In ironl ol onr block 
wdiich IS cu erhdon to tlie Duke’s, the gardt'ii is elneily law’ii, wuth 
a swwt little scark'T shnne to Inari, the nee goddt'ss, at one end of 
it, guarded by th(‘ customary loxes (in stone). But the lour dc iorc<i 
of all these beaut ilul gardens is opposite thi* tempk'-ioofed hotel 
porch. Tins garden is at a dozen different cli'vations, connected 
by the piclurcsqm' little flights of stone steps which play such an 
important part m Japanese landscape gardening. It has its liny 
lake for gold iish, its w'dterfall, fully six feet high and a fool 
broad, and its river even broader and at lea*'! three inches deep, all 
of them crossed by funny little stone bridges. It has also, of 
course, its miniature mountain and rocks, its tortured maple and 
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. Sttc^ thi^etd of azalea iti iuli SowcXi' 
as big as huxmning - birds> whi<?b I aitt 
jto ' photograph, as they horer. almost vertically, %e a,, 
'bawk. ' ‘ 

The royal party have the very simplest habits. Ctoet and 
seltaer for the ladies, and whisky and seltzer for the gentlemen, fa , 
very moderate libations, wash down the ordinary fable d*kMe dinner 
for them. The servants make^o particular fuss over them; even 
when they are told that the Duke is “ an English Mikado they are 
not much impressed. The lower-class Japanese cannot take in the 
idea of a prince who is not Japanese. It seems too preposterous 
to them. 

The authorities are not making any particular fuss o%"er them 
either. So far nothing has been said about showing them over the 
Imperial Palace, which is closed to the ordinary public just now 
because the Emperor has only lately left it (almost simultaneously 
with the arrival of the Duke — verb. sup.). Though, to he sure, they 
have sent a Marquess of the Imperial Household to take him over the 
Imperial treasuries at Nara, twenty or thirty miles away, which are 
hardly over shown to foreigners. The Duke seemed rather in- 
terested, and good-naturedly })ropnsed that, being a writer, I should 
accompany the }>arty ; but the Duchess refused to go. not un- 
naturally hardly thinking the drive worth the candle. So, to my 
great disappointment, the affair fell through ; for it is one of tlie 
finest ancient collections in the world, the undisturbed arcumnla- 
lion of more than a thousand years. 

The miyako-odori, the famous cherry dances, to which I shall 
devote a separate chapter, are m full swing just now. The royal 
party have been twice to them and are vastly delighted. They 
certainly are a very ]>retty s]>ectacle, and the most famous dancers 
from all parts of Japan have been brought together to take part 
in them. 

This is a regular fairing-time in Kyoto ; not only the cherry 
dances, but horse archery, archery galleries, riding m the ring, 
wrestling matches, monkey j)erformances, and a species of Aunt 
Sally, in which the j)lace of that much battered female is taken by 
the Seven Gods of Wealth, are in full .swing. 

In the archery galleries you get about twenty shots for a sen 
(less than a halfpenny). The “only Charles" has accordingly con- 
ceived a passion tor archery, and wheedles all the gentlemen in the 
hotel into taking him down to the shooting galleries. I-ast night he 
set upon the Duke himself in his pursuit. 

“ There's splendid shooting here," said the child. 

“ Indeed ! " said the Duke. “ Where ? " 

“ In the archery gallery. Do you go in lor it much ? ** 

The Duke confessed that so far he had not paid much attention 
to it. 

“ You can get nearly a hundred shots a penny/* continued the 



Ctetes, trying to tempt His Roy;d 
^Ijpen^iwness of hfa as^ . - "' ' ' ’, ‘''''’■•» ; ’‘Wm 

. "l^herA is tt ? " asked H.R^H., entering into tfeO' spirit^of 
., tfimg. ' , ‘ 

. It turiied out to be Lalf a mile' away, in the middle of tlje dim , 

' Temple^ The Duke said, with reluctance, that he couldn't go S0>, ** 
-far. 


“I suppose j^ou'll have to l>e unth the Duke this evening ? 
asked the rather crestfallen Charles, who knew he was talking to 
^ one of the royal party, but had not the least idea what an illustrious 
f. member of it he had selected. 

[ ** I am afraid I shall,'* said the Duke ; “ but you come along with 

' me, little man, and Fll take you to him." 

And ofif they went to the royal apartments, where the Duchess 
(w^fao has children of her own the width of the world away) kissed 
him, and gave him sweetmeats, and played with him for an hour 
or two. 

We missed him, and when he came hack of course asked where 
he had been. 

" With the Princess," he said ; ‘‘ and, do you know, slic is a real 
princess — very prett}*." 

Charles's (a^tat eight) previous experience oi princesses had been 
in fairy tale books, where they are always very pretty, unless there 
is the express reason for their being very hideous that they are young 
step*mothers. Wliich isn’t invariably the case in real life. 

Yaami’s has a iiioi^t delightful situation on the hill of Maru* 
jama, an adv ance guard or spin jutting out of the ring of mountains 
which girdles Kyoto, as the little green hill with the Englishman’s 
g^a^'e juts out into the Bosphorus at Constantinople. Behind it 
rise? a forest-clad mountain, and it is surrounded by native tea- 
houses and jdeasure resorts, exce])i on one side, where the mighty 
Chioniii Temple with its miglity eighty-ton bell sends forth the sounds 
of picturesque worship. 

The house itself, which is built in the European fashion, though 
environed by the Jappiest oi gardens, is plain enough from the 
European point of view, though doubtless the good citizens ot 
Kyoto think it a marvel of magnificence. But the rooms are of 
a good size, well-windowed and airy — in th(‘ winter I should say 
confoundedly airy ; for Kyoto, being in the mountains, has a 
severe winter. 

The view from the windows is simply magnificent ; the whole 
of the great imperial city i.s spread in a panorama before us, with 
its vast temples, such as the Hon^anji (Nislii and Higashi), 
standing up black against the sky like tlie great north head of 
Sydney Harbour. 

And Yaami Sau has a capital idea of running an hotel. He b 
intelligent and obliging, and tries his best to make hi.s servants 4o 
everything in a way to satisfy European requirements. 
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H^H^-furniture, it is true, ^is simple. It is all right for us old 
laS^pSigJiers, but it must be a change for the Duke and Duchess to 
share one basin in a little wooden washsland that could be r^-ttled 
up for a couple of shillings (and dear at that), with a tin slop-pail 
watching them, and, at the outside, one cane chair apiece. How- 
ever, the beds arc clean and conilortable, and there is plenty of 
variety of fofxi, and the proprietor si)eaks such good English, and 
sells the Duke whisky which can be bought m the town lor 45 sen 
(is. loW.) a bottle, at the rate ol a couple of yen (Ss. ^d,), witli 
conspicuous affability. 

The ser\'ants an* certainly not up to the mark of Yokohama, 
Tokyo, or even Mivanoshita. The little maids ol the Iasi are 
more ])icturcsque and pleasing, and the boys at the Club Hotel 
and Tokyo Ho1(*l are smarter both in ap]Harance and waiting. Our 
bedroom boy htTc looks like one ol tht‘ servants with tlie gigantic 
masks of stmlied i<iiocy in the Dniry Tone panloniime. 

But this face ot ln> nia^ks an etlncatioii, as J have just lOiiriK'd. 
1 wanft*d a little book to nioiinl in\ kodaks in, and in a humble cuiio 
shop I saw one tor winch 1 w.is asked filtv stai. and, ot course, 
only twentv. It had blanks on r>ne sk1«* and cjiieer little slaji-dasli 
Ja]ianese sk(‘tches on the other, dulv authentiCiited v\ith seals botli 
red and black, and e\ecnlod (on satin) vcdli considerable vavc as 1 
thought. 

“ Thev’ll set ofi 1h<* kodaks nirtl\,*’ I .said to inyselt, and I was 
in our sitting-room just about to insert tin* kodaks, when the jni/e 
idiot came in t'^ |wTlorm some humble oflice. 

“ Chioto/* lie ejaculated, with quite amin.dion. 

" What ? ” I said, inttresled b\ the siiddt-n transform. ition. 

“ Chiotu,’* be repeale<l, No. i ]a}>an(*se .irtist.’’ 

“ Ob, still! ! 1 only ])aid tv.eiitv scmi ioi it.” 

‘‘Curio man not linow clasMcal ('liaraMoi,” retorted the 
cham.l)erinaid. “ Chioto, imicli le.irning, u-e elasMcal character.” 

Yon must know that there is an everydav n!]>habet of onlv 
seventy ]<*tters now in use amongst the Jaiiaiiese for newspa])ers, 
bills, and otliei items in tlie coinnion rouml ; and the, common 
Jajianese only understand this. 

I said no more, but sent lor Yaami San, and re(]ii(’sted him to 
tell me whom the book was by. 

Now Yaami San is a most intelligent Ja]>. wdio, as I have told 
you. can s])eak oxcelhmt English, but lie said at once that the 
writing was in the classical charactt*r, which he did not understand. 
” But there is one boy in the house wiio docs,” he added ; ” your 
bedroom boy.” 

So there really is something in tlie ]>ri/a’ idiot’s huge turnip of a 
head. His appearance does him an injnslicc. He is probably one 
of tli(‘ Soshi, e)ugrammaticaliy described as people who have plenty 
of education hut vefv little to cat. 

We have enjoyed ourselves immensely at Kyoto. T never knew 
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such a jdace for curio shops. One can buy tlie real old 
picture books here at from fivepence to two shillings each, 
quantity of quaint little bits of pottery and embroidery. 

It rains in torrents nearly every day, but that doesn't matter 
much, because we have jirovided ourselves with rain umbrellas at 
about ninepence apiece. 

We have already made delightful picnicking expeditions to 
Lake Biwa, and to-morrow I’m going w'ith the roj'al party down the 
rapids ot the Kaisuragawa. and, alter they have gone, we are going 
to make a two-days’ trip to Nara, to see' the big Buddha and the 
Ivasuga temple. 


CHAl’IER XX I II. 

DOWN ini: K.vriDs with tiif, duck ok coNNAn.Hr. 

• Kyoto, May ist. 

Thf Duke was good-natured enough to let me go witli his parly 
lor the famous rapids ol the ivalsuiaga\ea. near Kyoto; the other 
members of tlie p.irty besides Inniseli and the Diiehe.ss were Sir John 
McNeill, K.r.H., V.C., CoJonel Cavaye, Military Secretary to the 
Duke, and Mis. Cavaye, Coloiiol Lindsay, K.K., and the Duke's 
doctor. They were accompanied by the assistant Japanese Secre- 
tary ot the British Legation to interjm-t lor them, anil a guide. The 
dav was overcast, but no ram tell. At 11..50 we |iimped into our 
rikshas, and wiLli two swilt eoohes .iinecu were soon llymg through 
Kyoto rn rontr for Vamoinoto. 

Kyoto, like most large Jajuinese towiis, seem-, mtorminalile ; 
but at last we did get out among the nee JieJils and tea plantations 
and stiange little villages. 

At this season of the year there is a good deal of Iiarley growing 
on the lice lands. There was notlmig noticeable c'ceept a gang ol 
jirisoners in tlieir queer jiin' dress(>s and big cockle hats, apiiarenlly 
constructing a load in the bed ot the river. ^ 

Presently we arrived at a native inn a hi lie way np th*' hill, where 
the rikshas all came to a dead halt, with the remark. " Riksha- 
boys rest.'’ .So lar the princqi.d amusement had been watching 
Sir John signalling “ stop ” to the rikshas behind, w'hen the bovs 
in front started their " Ow, ow. ow. ow ” (get out of the way) • and 
so far we had met hardly an> thiiig except the patient ox, led’ by a 
ling tlirough the nose, and drawing this or the other load with its 
back end trailing in the dust. But now w'c began to meet companies 
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with light blue coolie handjcerchk^^s t^‘''th6ir 
' '(Irefises and scarlet underskirts> eStdi cairySiag' 
of worldly belongings done up in a stay-box wr^ped dW. 
pa^. The Ihike was very much struck with tlieir picfwesqu^^. 
ap^arance, so Colonel Cavaye went off to inquire of the Japan^ 
gttide what they \vere, and found that they were tlie tea jf>ickers 
coniing down from the north to the famous gardens of Uji, between 
Kyoto and Nara. 

Then the climbing began — the Duke very far ahead ; he is a 
capital walker — up a delicious winding wooded gorge, with cherry, 
camellia, fir, maple, and bamboo prominent (where else in Japan 
would you get bamlx>o in such company ?), and lit up with azaleas, 
pink, purple, and scarlet, and hero and there a trail of wistaria. 
Then the gorge grew gramltT, deeper ckdt )>e]ow, higher, higher, 
walled with hills above. A mountain stream roared at the bottom, 


xind at intervals the lulls at th<‘ to]) would ])art to let a cut of the 
sky show through ravine, and a sweet little cascade fall into our 
gorge. Here the azaleas grew beautifully — lively scarlet, shaded 
scarlet, rose-pink, shaded pink. whit(‘ and puqJe : and there were 
great beds ol the bt‘autilul little wild iris of Jajian, white with 
vcinings of ])urj)le : and great clusters oi wistaria hanging from 
tree to tree*. How huid tin* Japanese are of wistaria ! Several 
times along the road hav(' we come u]>on a tea-house consisting of 
a mere frame, with puqde or white wistaria, which they have named 
after their belove<l Fuji, trained over it. 

The load began to slu>w considerable (nginecring ukill, a fine 
viaduct of cartii having been constructed and the road carried 
tiiroiigh a tunnel a Imndred yards Icmg. Alter the tunnel it 
desccndeil rapidly down a det}> btuid along a more open vallej’, and 
soon we had to get out and wall: ovi r some rough ground ; then 
we drove rapidly through some nieadoas and ioNv bamboo groves, 
looking for all the world like Kentisli ho{> go: dens, to hnd ourselves 
, slopped by a river which we had to cross on spars, the nkshas being 
carried over it. 


The Duchess bad liati consideral^le trouble with her nksha; she 
requiring a specially long-bodied one because she had a sore foot, 
which for long drives had to be carried straiglit out. A new riksha 
had been provided in her honour this morning, but even this was not 
sufficiently elongated, and so her foot board had to be lashed to 
one of the sliatts. Tlie riksha boy proving clumsy, Prince Frederick 
Charles* daughter sliowcd that she knew how to use her fingers and 
was not afraid of soiling her gloves, by stopjnng her riksha, and 
getting down and tying it up quite ship-sliape in a very few seconds. 
She stood the long fatiguing drive without a murmur ; and in spite 
of the beauty of the scene it was fatiguing, for tve had driven 
the whole way as wc had dashed off from the hotel, single-file, 
Japanese roads being so narrow, especially when they are threading 
paddy-fields. 
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in-a plai;n oM sh&i btatilt either >jbr ibk pQ3^)0s^<:f^^ 

Jtx^; A captain of the police had caused us a good deal 
, ji^ent * JJe had evidently been instructed to await the royal 
and had on bis full fig of fine black cloth full-dress unif<Mmx, top hoois^;,, ^ ' 
spurs, and sword. But he had left his riksha a little too to forwards 
and had to run for it over a stretch of newly laid road metal. We 
did not feel at liberty to smile, for he was doing a chility, but it 
a sore temptation. 

The royal party did their picnics in tlie most natural, delightful 
i fashion, merely taking an ordinary picnic basket with its Iwx of 
f sandwiches, box of butter, and Iwxcs of mustard, pepper, and salt ; 
a loaf of bread ; a piece of clieese ; a bag oi biscuits ; a box of plain 
sponge cakes ; mineral waters for the ladies, and whisky to make 
it digestible for the men. They waited on themselves, and the Duke 
helped to wipe tlie knives and forks and pack the drinking cups 
into each other. Off ceremony like this he seemed the finest gentle- 
man conceivable, with his strikingly handsome and soldierly 
presence, exquisite manners and courtesy, thrown into strong 
relief by the absolute simplicity and heart mess of his behaviour, 
and his mirthful nature. 

After tiffin, made delightful b}" tlie Duke’s fan and genialitj\ 
we embarked in four boa'ts, two Inking sent ahead with rikshas and 
the party divided l^etwccn the otlier two. Tlic boats are about 
forty feet long, and seven on the beam, with sejuare sterns and long, 
sharp, sloping noses, something like Siwashes’ dug-ouis. They have 
tw^o narrow thwarts, and flat bottoms made of thin elastic boards 
which bend with every motion of the water. When the river is at 
its ordinary level they are guided by a man in the bows with a 
bamboo pole, and one in the stern with a yuk) (Japanese oar). 
But to-day tlie stream was so fierce that we had in addition two 
rowers to each boat on the starboard and a pole-man on the port 
side. 

There was a rapid almost directly alter the start, which was 
just slipping over a shell of water, like tobogganing. The fierce 
waves of the rapids— miniature Niagara rapids — made the pliable 
bottom of the boat luave up and down. The seams began to 
open and Jet water in. “ Sit down in the middle ! " shouted the 
guide to Colonel Cava^e and mysell. The Colonel demurred — ^he 
did not exactly sec sitting on the w^el floor ; but the* guide proved 
only to mean that we should bring our chairs to the middle of the 
boat to distribute the \eeight more evenly. After this we got on 
(literally) swimmingly. What a splendid sight it was ! The river, 
now broad, still, deep green ; now fierce, narrow cataracts through 
huge rocks that every minute threatened destruction ! The banks, 
steep Btountains, green with forest froip summit to edge, except 
wliere a vast grey scar protruded from the hillside ! 

The first rapid was ^1 very well ; pretty exciting ior the ladies 
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U m ipt never been on a rapid before, but not much to startle a 
ordinary nert^e. But the second was far more sensational, 
for great boulders, weighing many hundreds of ions, rose ri^t in 
the path of the boat; it seemed more by miracle than by deft 
steering that we eluded them. The surge, too, below was far heavier, 
and made the bottom of the boat ripple like the back of a swimming 
snake. 

Prince George of Wales,** said the guide, jirobably anxious 
to inform that he had handled two royal parties, thought this 
splendid ; he hked it better than anything in Ja})an/' H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Connaught, who was in the front boat, took a more 
common-sense view. It was, of course, ijn]>ossible for the daughter 
of the Red Prince to feel frightened, but she asked very pertinently 
what was the good of doing it. What smacks the boat got from the 
surf ! Colonel Lindsay got a thorough wetting from “ a sea ** we 
shipped, but lie was enjoying himselt too much to care. However, 
we soon had more tlian suttlcieiit relict iroin the excitement, lor 
just after shooting the second rajiid we were hauled f*ut of the 
waterway to make room for boats ctmiing iij) stream, (xoing down 
stream i'> a &imi)le matter. In an hour, or two hour';, according to 
the stream, you shoot down merely guidi‘d bv a ]»ole in the bov\’ 
and a yulo at the stern. To redurn takes a good slice of a day, the 
boats being labunously lowed ui) by a posse ol coolie^, some stiinibhiig 
ii]> a more goat path on the bank, o1hc‘is along the rocks and break- 
waters in the side ot tiie river. Those breakwateis are veiy curious;. 
The onc^ W'c \ver»* eyaimmng was sixty-four it^et long, made of caiK‘ 
netting filled wath big stones, in shape like a gigantic bolster. The 
' gunle ai fir^t .said it was put dowm entire, but :i rigid tioss-exaiiiina- 
tioii from Colonel Lindsay, w'ho, as a Royal Jt.ngmeer and con- 
structor ot the vast Southern Mahiatta Railroad v\ India, w^as an 
expert, showi‘d that the cane is woven bit by bit as ihr last instal- 
ment is filled in with stoiK-s. 

The Duke, with lii-. unlading courtesy, wvis about the least bored 
of all at the in terminable delay caused ]>y a string oi returned einptms 
following eac'ii otlu-r at intervals of a huiivlred yards or so. It 
seemed dicadlnlly hard u])on the ]>oor coolies, who, as they strained 
forward almost ]»rone in hauling, not unfrequeiitly stumbled over 
some rolling stone, and fell. One of our coolies had jumped over- 
board, and ehtnb(*d a rock about forty yards ahead. Irom wdiicli he 
kept signalling nioie boats below^ ; and the most aggravating jiart 
of the w'hole tiling wa'^ that, while w^e lay sided, boat after boat, 
laden with hav or other agricultural produce, and perhaps a 
couple of dozen ]>eoplc, ran fearlessly down on the opposite side of 
the river. 

We asked the why and the wherefore, and w’ere told that the 
jiolice had been impressing our coolies to take extra care on account 
* of Casar and lus fortunes.** At last w^e were off again, and the 
Duke was dcliglited ; like all courageous men he lo\ es the spice of 
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danger, and we had to shoot between huge boulders with j 
to pass, leap a fall several feet high, and plunge into a 
which made the boat's bottom bend like a lath, I could 
quoting poor Lindsay Gordon’s lines : — 

Ko game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to plav, 

Into which no accident, no mishap. 

Can possibly find its way. 

Tlie scene was magnificent. The dark wild water and white 
foam, the bluff boulders m mid stream, the race of rocks below, the 
steep green mountains above ! It was tremendous. It looked 
as if no open boat could live m the surf, as if there was not room 
for a caiioc to ])ass the rocks. Time after time wc rushed right on 
a wicked-looking honied ” rock, just sw^erving in time. One of 
our party began to fiuni “ Be wdse in time,” but hadn’t even 
finished the first bar when the surf washed over him. He looked 
a little rueful unlil the Colonel rallied him witli “Drink as much 
as you like, l)ut don’t fill >'our ])ockets ; it isn’t considered good 
manners.” 

A mumto aiterwards the two boats were gliding down a deep 
smooth ]>ool as calm as the Round Pond in Kensington (hardens, 
Avliich has leflected the loves of so many nursemaids silting on its 
banks. The boats had been so close to each other that ve had 
heard the tunny snort -like noise made by the boat in front when 
halt a doz(‘n voices at once urged on the guide that he ought to tell 
the coolies to keej) the boats at a safer distance. He defended him- 
sell walh a Jap*inese i)rovcTb : " Too many sailors sail up a moun- 
tain equivalent to “Too many cooks spoil the brolli,” He said 
that the bottoms were made ]>liable on ]>ur]>ose (thin planks forty 
feet Icuig), so as to give instead of break it they struck on a sunken 
rock. 

The tliird and tourlli rajnds W’ere small ; but now a fresh element 
of beauty was a(Id(‘d to the .scenery, lor high above all rose " Arasi 
Yama,” with its Temple ul Fudo (the tire god) in the patch of grove 
upon its shaven ht'ad, from which a thin wreath of sacrificial smoke 
was curling up. 

At the fifth rajad the seams in the bottom of the boat began to 
open anew and the watei' to bubble in, giving us a wet ship for the 
rest of the voyage, though she did not make any wuiter to speak oi. 
Again and again we pist shav'ed rocks, but the worst w'as to come. 
At the sixtli rapid there were huge rocks like the jaw's of a beast of 
prey — veritable Syin])legiides, w’lth only a few' inches over the width 
of our boat biTween them, and a big fall at the end. Then came a 
rush past another huge rock, for all the w'orld like a Japanese screen, 
then another splendid tall, then sharp round a high pillar of rock 
almost at right angles, and the biggest fall and the nearest shave of 
all, and in all a crazy flat-bottomed boat made of bending planks 
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of this we straqk a rock, arid tliea^wa tfeeV 
ra!ue of thesfc yielding planks, for- we received no leak, m wgirg^'a ' 
shaking than we had from the tremendous surf below*, Sl^oting ^ 
the rapids in these boats is the loveliest sensation 1 ever had in my; ; 
life ; it beat^ tobogganing, switchbacks, and the Hong Kong railway ’ 
put togeiber. But I can quite imagine the majority of the frailer ’ 
sex echoing the Duchess’s inquiiy of ati bono? 

Jajxs of all sizes were wliipping the surl witli light bambob rods 
(<iach a wliole bamboo of youthful proportions), but they didn’t seem - 
to be catching anything ; and on second thoughts I don’t remember 
ever seeing anj tisluTman ('atcliing anytliing when I Avas passing, 
oil sea or shore. I put this down to unosientatiousness. Even 
the men were rather glad to get into a quiet pool every now and then 
and to do a little baling — it must be remi'mb<‘r(d that there was 


an unusually liigli s]>ate on. Oniv ten days Ix-fore. the boat 
with Miss Aroostook on l>oard (^ht. evid^'iitly e\])eets to die by 
lianging) ran thirteen miles in hity minutes in^'lead of the usual 
two hour^. Thi^ guide, ii apjioared, liad sailed u'o the inoimtain 
the foil! til tinu' that he deM'(*nded liiese i.i})Kh, and so had the 
ashj.stant Ja]vmc>e SiHietirv ol the Ligation, hut they had 
nian.ig<‘d to su'amble out on iJio roclvs, though the boats were 
knocked to [)je<‘t'S, And tJje guide had performed the descent in 
I'erh'ct saleh twenly-six linie'^ sinc<‘, 

Tiie s<<ivry jii-*t heie \\a^ Mijirrlatively lovely. On llie liglit 
bank of ilie iis« r a tiny < ascad<‘ of water was hoj^ping over a huge 
ivy-covcrod rock, e\a<'t]v hke the wall ol a JoUy feudal keep, 
and the mount aius round. ))ies<*nled the spk‘ndid contrast of the 
]>ale gi«;i‘n in.iples a.t;ainst Jhe darker lohage oi pines, the whole 
show’n u]) to porfei'lion by a bold bare hlult of red sand. It 
war. ]ust hk'x an Oxford. Ininnpiiig race at the gut above Iffloy 
— these two boats d.nilnnj^ in and out between the rare of rocks, 
the Duke'*, boat only pist keeping away Irom the nose of the 
other. So narrow was the jussage that both boats had to ship 
their oai>. It Wii-. ilie longest and nairowe.>^t race of all, and the 
fiercest snrl. lluw it thumped, thumpid, at the bottom of the 
boat! How we ra^])cd past the rocks! Over and over again it 
seemed as if wc siiould strike them full bows on, but we just 
csca]ied, and it was a magnificent fmale. 

. I'hen vve knew that it was all smooth sailing, lor a clieerful 
chirruping “ Ohayo ” cirew^ our attention to a barge full of musunfes a, 
and adoring swains a])}iroaching us from below with but two boat- 
men. It was obvious that they had not done any steeplechasing. 
We had entered a broad still reach, as placid as the Thames above 
a Jock, .surrounded by lovely clumps of fir, maple, cherry, and 
bamlx)o. At the landing-place there was a long row of the inevit- 
able (ca-sheds overhanging the water, so dear to the Japanese. As 
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\w^'f3hve''home along the plea^nt iiii^'^aiifoi!^^ 
frigadly advances t6 Sir Johri-^^hfe jdlly 
:7anj{i gDCK! comradeship writt^^ in every line/ seejji^^ 
ma|ic for them. - *> ■ , ■. . 

And, now the Jittlc blue hills o£ Kyoto begin to feteru 'm in an 
round in a little green world of barley, and tea busnes# and banit)b6 
clumps, changing in a few minutes to a vill^e with a great Buddhist 
' temple, and the usual village shop of coolies' food, coolies' sandals, 
and funny little bottles filled with red and white fluid. Then the 
^gantic new Hondo of Higashi Hongwanji loomed up across the 
rich plains. 

We were in the midst of brilliant pink Japanese clover, and 
even the sun, wdiich had been hiding all day, shone out from 
under a cloud on the queer little gooseberr>’-bush plants of the last 
tea plantation. And now at last we ,were in the outskirts of 
Kyoto, dashing along past the tall rose bushes — one blaze of 
cjimson roses — which climb on the tops of the garden walls, and 
up through the gaping crowds, gaping not, as might have been 
supposed, at th(* English Mikado, but at the spectacle of ten English 
people of any degree in donlile-coolic rikshas. 

Ow. ow, ow, ow," fiom the riksha-men, and we have paSsSecl 
the quaint clock-tow’er, and the quaint, tall, over-hangtog tea- 
houses, and the cracking wooden bridge over the broad river bed 
with a torrent straying across it. More and more crowds ! For 
it was five o'clock, the hour at wdiich the Japanese traders begin to 
swarm out of theii houses ; and now \ve were in ai the great gate of 
the Gion Temple, and in a flash we were climbing the long slope 
to the hill of Mamyama and Yaami's Hotel. The coolies put their 
best spurt on to cut a dasli as the royal party neared home. And 
half-way up the lull a W'holc swann of their mates charged down to 
us, and seizing our rik^has fairly carried us up^ 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

DANJURO AND THE JAPANESE THEATRE. 

Nikko, May 15//1. 

Before ever we left Vancouver the Americans on board began 
to talk of the great Danjuro and the glories of. the Japanese theatre, 
so w’^e supposed that we should have to live up to them some day. 
We had had experiences various of more *' omary " Japanese 
theatres, and yesterday wc " did " Danjuro. Danjuro^s theatre* 
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is not a very good one to go to, because it is semi^ 

; but not to' the extent of being a fire trap, since 
like most Japanese houses it is built with sliding panels instead 
of walls, so there are as many exits as there are panels. In case 
of a fire I would rather be at Danjuro*$ than in the gallery of the 
Haymarket. 

It is well to disabuse one’s self of the idea that the Japanese 
theatre is cheap, for Europeans at any rate. If you pay a low 
entrance lee you have to pay again every time there is a fresh scene. 
But if }’ou have a dislike to contact with children suffering from 
pc^ema, and the atmosphere of sake, tea, sesame-oil savouries, and 
decayed radish of prej)osterous size, which j)erva(les the Japanese 
eating-house, you have to take a box. For the ])oor Ja])anesc go 
to the theatre fairly early in the morning, and don’t come away 
till fairly late in the evening, and eitlier take their meals with them 
or bu5’ them Irom the tt‘a-housc, which is as big a nuisance to any 
Japanese theatre as the refreshment-room at Swindon to the 

Great Western Railway fompan^. 

Danjuro's theatre has the be^t boxes in Ja])an. We took one; 
it W'as literally a box, W'lth no seats ol any kind, llooicd willi straw^- 
coloured Ja])anese matting. We paid 4 ^eu (12s. I0 i(>s.) Un it, 
though it w(»uld barely contain lour persons, and v\e were immediately 
afterwards asked to take ofl our boots or ]>av another 40 sen (about 
15. 6 d,) for a carpet to go over the matting, Tlien chairs were 
brought, and w'C were a^ked to ]>av 40 sen each for them ; 
but my friend Mr. Mayeda, the English speaking <'lerk oi my 
publishcr>, the Hakubiinsha, who had roriie I0 tell us what ever\- 
thing meant, would not allow this, and (.oinpounded at 40 sen for 
the wdiole tour. Then ll»ov biought ciislnoii=> and w'anti^l 40 sen 
each for them, but were told to lake them away, and w^o settled 
dowm to W'har W'e hopi'd to be (^uiet enjoyment ol the })Iay ; highly 
amused because Mr. Mayeda had taken seali'd receipts for ever\^ 
disbursement ot no mailer how lew sen. But the event i)roved* 
his wisdom, for later on they catm* and demanded I0 see the 
receipts. 

1 lorgot to say that as we enter ec^ our umbrellas had been cap- 
tured, and their detention paid for in advance. The Japanese leave 
their shoes as well «it the entrance : it was stacked with them like 
the bones in the Barberini chrii)el. 

The arrange ‘inents of a Japanese theatre are simi^le enough, 
though rather peculiar. The centre is occuiiied by a pit divided 
into a number oi little partition.-. alK>ut a yard square, reminding 
one of the gauffre cakes they sell under the Charing Cross Railway 
Station, or a cabinet lor birds’ eggs. To get into the inner ones 
have to hop over the partitions, a loot or two high ; there are no 
passages. In each partition nests a Japanese family, with half the 
culinary apparatus in its |X)sscssioii. Fronting and on each side 
of this pit is the stage. The main action, of course, takes place 
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on BiCi Isroht or principal stag^e, though the side staged 

for ^tion aod for entry and exit. These facilities foi' ‘oBAijfi 

tiia back, of the sj>ectators are first-rate for suipriaes. 

aiidience is intent on the togic event that thrills the stage; a ' 

or demon glides in from behind, unobserved perhaps until it reaches ’ 

the front. 

Round the side stages are the private boxes of the ground 
tier. In a wicker cage on the lelt ot the front stage, kept pretty ' 
well out of sights are tlie orchestra. It is a pity that tliey can't 
he kept out of hearing also, lor of all the caterwauling , • . A 
Chinese orchestra is no wor>e, and that says more than words 
could express. 

On the right-jiand of the tront stage sits, or rather kneels, 
the clapper. In the angle of the front and the right side stage 
kneels the prompter, in full view of thv* audience, and dressed in black, 
for all the world like a Drury Lane panionnme imp in luonrning. 
All ])arls ot tlie theatre are made ot sj>otlessly clean deal, without 
paint or varnish —Sir Edwin’s fainou*^ “ undres-^ed hr wood" : bip 
the JapanoMtv ot this is bj lanced bv the U'^e ot electric light (to 
which, howewr, the Japaiie-^e are growing very partial). I am 
sjieaking, ol com so, ol Danjuio’s tliealre, which has a good many 
di'tails not usmil in rommou 1h»‘atres. It has, inoroover, upper tier.s 
ot pri\'ate boxe^, of which we o< eiipied one. And we were very 
iiearlv out ot ours before we had been »n it live minnbs, for tlie box 
was so routined that 1 was rn thei leaning iny W'eighl on the front, 
when suddenh’ the w'liole balustrade ot tlu^ grand tier of the theatre 
gave an onjinous erac'k ainl “ giv<*,” and its officials rushed in to 
entreat the new Gulliv'er. 

■J'he divisions ]»eUveen tie- ])iivate boxes sverc only of ]•lank 
about a toot liigh, but toituiKuely lor me the ]>ox next to Avhere 

r w^as sitting was occujnc-d bv triends — Captain and Mrs. A 

S and Colonel B . It was fortunate for them, loo, for not 

having an mter[)reter w'lth them ihev w^i-ro handsomely {hllaged 
when they j)aid their various lee., and then made to j»ay tliem all 
over again because they had taken no receijds. It was fortunate 
for the officials, too, for unless Mr, !\Iayoda had been there to 
ixplam that Jajiauest' law ga\e them the right to re-charge so long 
as no receipt could be shown, the Coloiu-l, who w'a.s very irascible, 
would have wrung tlie necks oi two or three of them. Mr. Mayeda 
told them that they were rascals, dragging the name of Japan in the 
dirt, to play such a trick on foj'Cigners, and rigidly su[)fTviscd their 
giving the right receipts this time. 

Tiie Japanrs'- tlioatre resembles tlu^ ancient (ireek and the pre- 
Shakcsjienan in having n<» female acl»/rs, and the scenery is very 
pro-Shakesperian. We entered between the acts, in time fa witness 
the “ stampede " or general }>ost " which takes jdacc on a tem- 
l>arary fall of the curtain. The music banged aw;ay, and chow (food) 
and smoke-boxes wore carried round tlie theatre in a ne\x.u‘-ending 
''/r, 3'AK. , F ‘ 
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IIP99^. and the children began to climb over the partitions of 
the birds’ -egg-boxes and get mixed. Everything seemed on the 
move. One particularly adventurous mite, dressed in all the colours 

the rainbow, climbed on the leJt side stage, and trotted fear- 
It'ssly up to the droj; scene on the front stage, where it lay down on 
its stomach and inserted its head under the curtain to watch the 
scene shifting. All tluil was seen of Asia Minor was a flat little 
l)ody and two soles. 

\\c were intei(*sted to see the drop scene rise and disclose somg 
very meagre sceiierv, winch had to represeht the city of 0;?aka — the 
street named the Shin-maehi, with a tea-hon-e on the right, and one 
of lhos<‘ huge lantern^ wdncli mark in ()/ak,i where the naughty 
singing girl (the naiiglitust in Japan) lives. This formed the back- 
grouiui tor a Japanese' l)allei, w’liieh is jvisfurt' and ian-j)]ay rather 
than any real dane mg. Th{*re was some good tumbling, none too 
])roper, and a most awful clatter and twanging of Jaj)anese drums 
and samiseMis. 

We liked the drop scene with its IpMiitiliil painting of ]>lum 
blossoms a goofl deal Ix'ttei than thr balU't, tiu' only real fun about 
W'lncli w’as seeing the iinj) who arts proni}>t( r ])ijt a veil on and 
do the' tidying on tli<' stage. Ami W(* w(‘re ]»OMtivel\' delighlt'di when 
a lU'w^ dn»]) sn ne (a vciy handsome one, willi it'd and greon and 
yellow stnjM's, and a smait n'd (ane. ami a most goigeous Fii]i\aina, 
md to mention the gold e'liibroRh'rv) snnfled out the ballet. The 
Ja])aiiesc rertaiiiK' havo the ait ol combining tlu* most goigi-ous 
and vaiied roJcnir^, and then'witb 3 >rodiii ing idfeets still m good 
ta-'te. 

At rhr end ol tliis s< en* a Insh r.de o( five sen w’li'^ J<‘\i(*d on the 
people who wei(‘ not doing th<* giand m ]>iivatc boxes ].r(‘paid for the 
whole perforiuaiici , And then thou* s^-t m wath reni'W'ed vigour 
the hawking ol Eujopean sweets and boxis of odious chow\ and 
the Wcirnhng ol lingias over hib«u‘hi (( haivoal brasi(*rs), and the 
tapping out the ash< s trom die Imv brass kisi‘ius ttobarco j^ijn's), 
W’lm'h oiilv holtl enough lor two wliifis i^dore a Irosh lapping ot 
ashes and refilling, not to iiieiitioii inmh s.ike and even a s\'phon 
on the pari of the m.des, and references to the loc*king-glas > 
carried in the sk*e\e, ami the i»ox of lip iinigc, on the pait ol 
file femah'-^. 

Abo anoflier ( hd«l inv, idl'd the dioj) s<'(‘ne but thi-^ time horn 
the side : winch made tbe curtain belly (nit. and give ns. m our far 
forward box, an insight into JnpanestJ stage-i ar])('ntenng, wdiich 
IS of till' very tlnnsu'st. My attention was divided betwTim this 
ami a s^^t‘et little geislia (singing girl) wath a brilliant red sash, who 
was officiating with *i iea-])ot. What a model she would have made 
for Gilbert and Sulli van’s Three little maids from school ” ! Tlie 
girl next to her was ])amtmg her li])s with the rouge they carry m 
the queer little ivmy ixixes hardly thicker than a sheet of paper, 
and the next, like many another in .Jhe theatre, w^as actually 
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adjusting her hair before a looking-glass the size and &n^|H|||P| 
j^ostal order. 

'fhe floor of the ]^it rises gradually from the front. The effect 
(d the unpainled deal giows upon one. Tt is deliciously^ clean- 
looking. 

The next scon^ reminded me forcibly of the Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, It was <u}>]^ob(*d to n‘])res<*nt a temple garden, which was 
denoted t)y a lot of red-and-white flags, one ot the strange votive 
lantern^, a huge bell, and some cherry blossom; ])ut a truly 
Shakespenan feature about it was a tiny gate in the middle of the 
^tage, without a thing on either side of it, looking like a lost child. 
Its presence was su])]'osed to denote a tiemeiidous wall at each side 
o[ it, thiough which it was the sole access, the walls, ol course, 
existing only in the iinagmatum. Pyramns and Thislx*, and the 
Man in tlie Moon, could go no further. There was a iittnl whistle 
of muMc, and Ihmiuio i*ntered in the charai ler ol a naughty and 
iiyvolons priest. \\’(‘ sliould not liave known it, it it had not been 
for Mr, Mayeda, tliougli an American w'ho kept a furnitim* sho]) 
(>ut West, and whom 1 met at (la* (irand Hotil, told me that he 
oaild under'-1«ind vwry woid of the 3 >lay from Dan) mo’s ninur^ and 
gestures. J could not, but perliiqjs my ludioris of understanding are 
inoie rigid. 

The amor ceitamly was a nu'^ter ol grima« lug, but S(» is Master 
Marshall Wildir, w’ho doo not at oreseiit threatt'ii Mr. Irving’s 
^iirieinacy on the st<ig<‘. 

Hnt gnmm'iiig ( med good enougli ioi tlie Jaj>s. who laughed 
iniinoderat'‘b at (‘vciy twiteh ot a inuscK*. Pn stoutly he disajjpeared, 
wink* the atttnti(»n ol Uie andieis e was n\('ted on a change of 
‘^cenerv, com]’'ri->ed in Uaiing dowai the red-and-\vhit(» flags. Tina 
imx'aled a row oi ^-ingri*,, kiieelnig with then lianris Ix^^ul^i them, 
like recruit') at attention, who liave to keep tliHjr fiiig(‘rs toiahing 
tlie seams ol their trousers until llicv are sutricu'ntlv advanced to 
drill w'llli aims. Tlu'V were d.usseil in brow'u, and had on th»j 
liiige ''Ii()iik]er-])ieces wliuh roiistitutrd mJI diess in feudal japan, 
and look souk thing like ele]>haiit’s (mis 1'lu‘y made an awful 
I «iterwauling. wlin h Mr. Mayda -aid w'as taking oil a nhgions 
SCI vice.” 

Re-enter Danjuio got up as a daiaing eirl (a^d tht'riTore pre- 
sumably luau* too strait -lact'd), wlio w.is, c)l ('oiirsig to ha\e clan- 
destine meetings watli (h«* ])nest. who liad hem represonUtl by 
Danjuro liiniself ,i rmmite l>t*lore. SIk w’as attiied in a magniticent 
scarlet robe, adorned with si]v(*r cherry bli>ssrnn and an oho (sash) 
so stiff and so high tliat it reminded one of the grand brass-mounted 
collars worn on di aught mules ui Soutliern Italy, c»r an Klizabelliaii 
mil. “ An ugly old cuss. it ever tlii'y built one,” exclaimed t oluncl 
r> , still fummg at having to jiay loi Ins l>o\ lwacc‘ over, 

Danjuro j>roceeded to give an imitation of llie famous dancing 
of the gills at the Majde Club ; the imitation was splendid. The 


IG|i||||^Pptnfiam<^te kept tip tlieir n«motoaoi«„ '• ¥«»:, yoWr* 
;^;‘J^axnsse' <iandng is really diifUb-shpw acttag,' soHiIething'^jH^ci? 

' Italian baUet of the Excelsior or “ Venice in London pattem^bUft 
for the fact that the Japanese do no dancing wth their feet VI<;^ 
is just as interminable! “ Yow, yow, yow/’ went the musicianSi/ 
twanging away with their samisens, which they had now taken Up 
in the “ siij^jx^rting arms ** position of infantry drill. 

Daninro was meanwhile glancing at “herself" in a mirror. He 
certainly had succeeded in a marvellous degree in '^making up" 
the face of a Jaj^ancse icnialo arislocral, witli her it)ng tliin nose 
and neck, deallily waxy complexion, and obhque eye shts. 

Then the ini]) in mourning who ofticiated as ])u>mpter rushed 
forward, and held a hlankft out at arm’s length, behind which 
Danjuro, accompanied by another fitful wdiistlnig from tlie orchestra, 
changed into another w^onderfiil dros> liue<l with wdiite satin, and 
donned .i }»eculiar kind ol lool’s caj) woni lor ihe No - danco 
(that most admirably named ot terpsichorean exercises). Seven 
scarlet-robed musicians ^tole in with drums siting bcliuid their backs, 
which tliey la]>])ed over their shoulders. One Iut^ t ) be educated 
up to the No-dance ; it sim}>I\ intimated the ('oJonel, who called out. 
"The old baboon w'ant^ slo])]nng “ The ac<'oin[>«minient resembled 
the baying trom flic kennels when tlie moon shim's iof> brightly 
for the good hounds to sleep, enlivened Irom time to time with the 
shrillness ol a bo’s’n’s w'liist lc when a gale ol wind 1 m I down a sail 
out from its bolts, and be lias to use the lull force ot bis lusty lungs 
to summon the sailors fo secure the caiiyas \diich is rlaj^ping about 
so tlnm«lerouslv. 

'* Tell m(‘ wben it begin-*,” sighed tlie C*olnia 1 wearily 

A curtain fell for a minute lo ( oyer th ‘ enhe (d fwdve samiseii 
players, arrayed in the most exqiiibile scarlet Inorade, a perfect 
feast of colour* and then jormnenced anc/ther t>out ol wTiggling, 
grimacing, singing (such singing !), fan ]>lav and stamping, with 
samisens Iw'anging all tlu' time, that seemed as if it w'oiilfl go on tor 
cyer. 

“A littl(‘’s all ycry well/' gas]>ecl tlie Colonel; “but an hour 
and a half of it is unconscionable,” 

Mr. Mciyeda did lud exactly catch tlie diift of Ins remarks, and 
, explaii'ifxl that such dancing could only be on s])eciall\ smootlrfloors, 
an<l iin'itcd our admiration to the w^ay in which Danjiuo. wdio had 
Thrown himself on the floor, like a goal-keepor in the old day.s of 
Kugby footliall to make a chesjxTale effort to collar a man running 
ui, was winding up himself and a monstrous fan. 

“ Babooning ! ” snorted the C(»Iouel, w'hile the music wamt on, 

“ Ah ! yow, yow, yuw ; ” and his luighsh contempt for the whole 
busine.ss was mh'nsified by the spectacle of Idanjuro, in his splendid 
rol^cs, descending amongst the audienre to show his agility by 
gliding along the to{) ol the narrow partitions betwwn the egg 
boxes. 



,';;r ' Thffitx t&e pr6i|3tpter came to 

.^; .il^'''held bb a screen was so lovir^that wUpRpiP 

baingi relieved of his bustk (ob6), and a scarlet mtder^irt 
And then even the blanket farce was dropped, and Jdtojtriw^rts^ 
about the stage, being undressed and dressed hard all the time, 
he considered himself satisfactorily attired ih an exquisite green driissy \ 
v/lth sleeves big enough fur tents, with which he executed a' danpij 
With Iiis arms that resembled a windmill, while he described elURses - 
nl>out the stage as graceful as fi^re skating. Then that useful ' 
prompter approached him once again, to fit him with superb over- 
sleeves of red brocade and a lial like n riks1ia-boy*s topee, whicli 
he instantly surmounted with three rod hats. 


And tlr'^jx the priests, who had been on the sbige all the time, 
turned up their petticoats, and most furiously began wheeling their 
parasols and posturing with them to make believe tliat they were 
on l/;cyclt‘s. 

Meanwhile Danjuro had changed into a com}>aratively simple 
dress — a ])nr]'>le silk crt‘}>e. witli a gaily ])riiited towel twisted round 
his head, hke a coolie's — W'liich seemed to delight the audience very 
much. The Ja])s are e^'idently much more easily ]deased tlian 
“ red-hairetl baihanans” are. Tliere was a ]>erl*cct ttirore in the. 
pit wlicu lie look -off his head towel and threw it at them to 
scniiiihle for, and throughout the j)erformancc they shovvred their 
hats (iht)S‘ \vh'> v.ore (hem) and Ju'ad-clolhs at liini to he redeemed 
with pr-‘sents on tlie following day. It was getting worse, and 
wor.se ajul : tlu* only redeeming ft^atun* was the comfortable 

hku*' ol s<\\rl'‘t, and that lunuy r»-d blanket held up by the 
])rompter to make a green room on the stage, which reminded us 
more and more of the bU ul sacking stietclied behind Aunt Sally 
on an Eugii>h nn'c-coursr. 


The re^'l the j)erfonuance was devoted to varieties of miHic" 
tol tlie crits’ l oncert order) and rapid rlianges of costume ; possibly 
Mr, Daiijuro was muildting Frederic Maccal)e. Now it was a robe, 
with ehesD-board sleeves, runv <i coolie's tunic with a huge crest— 
something like the three legs of the Isle of Man — on it.- bark, in blue 
and gold 

Tht» colouiiug was alwa\'s marvellous. Finally the boll desceiid^'d 
on Danjuro very clumsily -—so clumsily that it brought down the 
chert y blo.-soni with it — and then, the ])rompter having stretched 
the red blanket ni front of the bell, Danjuro emergo<l liom it' and 
ran out at the back in a wav perfectly patent to the whole audience. 
Then theie w.ls a sudden coliai»se ot the jrnests ; and the end was 
t'vidently near, tor the chow dealers witli their boxes of unsavoury- 
savoury viands began 1o make an exit. 

But Danjuro reappeared with a band round iiis head, to give 
him great power,” as Mr. Mayeda expressed it, and with a crimson^ 
skirt, and intist a rd -coloured logs like a Blue-Coat Boy. Very likely 
he was taking ou a Pall Mall dude. 





JAPS AT HOME. 

IWiSili^Rlowed some capital priests’ dances; first a. rosary darice^ 
/iftM.then a dance on their knees, winding up with saying of prayers 
to, or before, the bell. Then, with a noise like the unintermittont' 
chant of the bull-lrog in a Canadian summer, enter a corps of very 
grand prUiSts, in stiff green gauze dresses as stiff as boards, and wrtli 
h3ad-drc5ses reminding one of the tarpaulin ca])s by coab 

h'^avers or fisliermen anticij>ating a sou’-wester. Almolst simul- 
iarteoudy witli their appearance the brll was hauled up again amid 
an awful clatter, w^hile the ])rompter stn^tched the blanket once 
more for Danjuro to change his clothes to red robc's with a white 
t-ilk liead-dress and long j)]ack ^\lli'^kers. INahaps another imper- 
sonation of an Englishman I 

After this there was yet anotluT etiange of co‘-tume, into a dnss 
with a gold body and red sash and sknl, with long black hair and a 
verv much be^wlnlened face as aecessoiies. And then i man with 
enormous trousers (which j)erba]^s ex[)resstcl demoniacal attributes) 
mounted the l)i‘ll, and to the inexpressible reliel of onr [)arty it came 
down on Danpiro once ami for all in the handsomest Dniry Lane 
]mntonnme manner. 

Wlien w'e got oulside w(‘ weie very glad to luue our umbreilas, 
for it was raining lightly lait shar|>l\, and amone who has otk 
tried it knows the discomfort ot a iikslia with its hood up. lhank-« 
1o Mr. MicsTda's knowle<lge ot the way tlnngN \veie nin, we wi‘re well 
in onr rikshas in a mimile oi two, liowling off to tlie Tok\o HoUl 
to dinnoi, for wlmh we w(Te aht'adv ]al(\ We left the Ccdorel 
threatening wholevile honiuide to ^e\(‘tal s((,res ot Japanese who 
b.ad to change tlieir rhe< ks for tlaar ^hoes and (‘logs before I'e touid 
get near enoneh to hand in tla* chu'k lor hi-^ umhndla. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TliA-110l’^Lr> AND TrA-GARDi:\S. 

Nikko, May zzad. 

There are three or four kinds of tea-houses in Japan, from the 
lordly native hotels patronised by the Duke of Conmiught at 
Kyoto ;uid Miyanoshita, and the siimjituons Koyokwan Club at 
Tokyo, dowm to the liunible inns which a sti anger has to |mt uji wath 
in the country, and the uverns where the Jtipanese disports hiniseli 
in large cities. 

There are tea-gardens usually attached to the great temjile^. 
The Jai>anese evidently believe in the Roman ]>roverb, Comnimcre 
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^cria hido, for the temple grounds arc always full of 
f6r holiday makers, in which foods and drinks, archery, 
down the Gods of Wealth (a species of Aunt Sally), trained 
or quaeik dentists are conspicuous. 

^me of these tea-gardens are very beautiful. There* is oxr^i 
Nagasaki, terraced on the hillside, which has its whole face covered 
uith tJie exquisite and interminable. Temple of the Brohise Horse, 
eloquent with memories ol Pierre Loti's lascinating “ Madame 
ChrysaTithemo,*' commanding a view on one side of the fantastic 
mossy- that died loofs oi the great Shinto tem])lej and’ on the other 
of the green, firth-likc harbour, once black with the bodies of nearly 
thousand Christians 

There is another wo loved to haunt under tfie shadow oi the 
geographer’s monument at Shiba. 

After we had been s])eiiding a inonnng in rambling through 
the tem})les ol the dead Shoguns, glorious with scarlet and gold, and 
carven jieacocks and dragons, or toiling up over sod heavy with the 
lalleii needle s ot the (TN [)tom(Tia }>nies. to tli(i bronze-columned 
shrine in tlie d.irk wood tliai holds the iamous gold lacquer tomb 
ol Hidetada, or Jailing on a jiiiblic iioIida>', or watching the tortoises 
m th(‘ lotus lake, we u.sed to haven ourselves with a sigh ot relief 
ill this little tea-gank*n on a hill, watli a great scarlet Jiagoda halt- 
way dow'ii llie s]o])(‘, and a vi(‘\v a(Toss tlu' liay, broken in the fore- 
ground by tlie fliiu.sv French-built island foi ts and the Ja])anos(^ 
fleet, and l)oiind('d on the lionzon ]>y the blue bills oJ Kanozan. 

Th(‘ tea-gard< n ccaisisttv] rmly ot the view, and of the broad 
bom hi s with tuton ^cushions) ^irew’ed over them lor the Japanese 
to squat on. 

Every time we want there tlie ])rettv little innsunie, gay with 
a scarlet obe and gaudy haiqniis, UM'd to aj)proaeh wnth a tray lull 
ol eu])S of tea lla\(niie(I with salted clieiiy blossoms. 

Foi the nan' tun of the thing, l)e<aiise sht' did it so quaintly 
and prettily, we w’ould wait until she had sii(.ked m lier breath and 
rubbed her kiuvs witli iier hands (whieli is the out-oi-door equiva- 
lent to the kowdow). and then send her b.uk w'ltli an " Jrinuisen ; 
Yokohama bicTii sake do/c* ” ("1 don’t tare about it; give nio 

Yokolnima betr, please ”). And then the old woman, the 
padrona w’ho ran the ])]afe, wanild eome cnit, suffused with smiles; 
lor Yoktdiama bu rn sake (osts thirly-live sen a l)ottle, *uk1 the cherry 
blossom tea about five sen lor the whole j)arlv. 

At Kam(‘ido they have a lov(‘Jy tea-garden in the tc’mple of 
Sugawara-iH)-Mic]nzane, the ]>atrou of Japant'se literature. 

One has to cross ovei the famous horseslioe bridge, of which 
tl'C arch is so stec]) that it has ste]).^ like a tr(‘admill up its back, to 
a fea-hous<‘ formed by a natural arbour ot wastaiia— such wistaria! 
1 uonbt if tlie world has its equal. 

Tlie arbour stands r»n the water’s etige, and in May, w^hen the 
Fuji— as the Jaj>s have named the wistaria alter their peerless 




'fe • I^S. 'bloom; ' ih^ ^ter- is‘'^J>t‘''by 
tniJ ddfcate/.iila4C:-<5ol(Kiied blossom three or fotir feet 

of homey and bttajmg with bees. ' 

Jap bees liave learned (very likely the Japs have educated them* , 
% fiiey educate fir trees to dwarf themselves, and plum trees to He . , 
Ibmsdves up into knots) not to take the slightest notice of.., 
people wlio go to drink tea in their honey ordiards. r 

Another delightful tea-garden is the Gwa-rio-bai, or Garden 
of the Sleeping Dragon. We w'ent there in springtime, when the 
five hundred queer gnarled old plum trees, which are supposed to 
look like dragons, were one mass of blossom. 

Under the trees, with their shower of fragrant blossom, were 
the few benches which constituted the tea-house. 

The trees were all stuck over with pieces of jiaper containing 
poems, lor these gardens were the former rendezvous of the Japanese 
poetical Eistcddlod. All the trees had mossy trunks, and iiolhiiig 
more delightful than lliis antique orchru'd can be imaginedy 
Very different was the tea-garden we went to at KofiSi* on 
night of the Mikado’s naval review. A wicket, marked by a great 
square lantern of rather dubious reputation, admitted us into a 
tunny little garden on the ChiiK'se jialtern, full of lotus ])onds, with 
artificial waterfalls and quaint tinv bridges, and islands, and 
l^agodas, and the stone votive lanterns. Isliidoro, and fantastically 
trained fir trc'cs. and little summer houses, winch could be renrlt'rerl 
private by drawing the jiajier shoji (shutter^). 

When our riksha-boys knocked and wv w(‘re ndmiUecl, a little 
gaily dreS’-ed musiim<5 l<*d ns to cjiic of these summer houses, and 
was }>roce<ding forthwitli to draw the shoji. We expostulated, 
because we b.ad gone there the qiiaintncss of 11>e garden, and not 
tor amorous seclusion. The exjH>s{uiation was ni signs and biokcn 
Japanese; so onr musumc^ flv»\\ away and returned with tw'o of 
the tall iron randiest ic'ks, <i couple of feet liigh. which stand on thc' 
floor and hold their candles on the point of a spike instead of the 
regulation socket, and (oli, horrors !) a box ot Kryant and May's 
matches. 

She then droi^i^ed on her knees and waited to see what \vc were 
going to order for the good ot the house. \\'e ordered a bottle oi 
Yokohama beer, and sal down to listen to the tinkle of the samisen 
w'aitt'd aerosol the garden and wait i>>r things to develop. We 
were r^ew^arded for our patience, Ix'causc presently the shoji, which 
w’cre glimmering behind the lotus pond and its native lanterns, 
were flung o^)en by an excited Japanese, overheated by the sultry 
' evening, and over-eating, and sake, and altcTnatcly making love 
to the g(*ishas who ]KTfornied before him, and getting irate with 
them for smiling more amorously at the younger gentlemen of his' 
party. 

We felt grateful to him for feeling so hot, for his i>arty made a 
most picturescjue ionf ensemble. The quaint Japanese summerdiouse, 
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/^jtb its r^fiised Aoor» was dotted wtth 

tcushions) a couple of feet square, on Which squbUed/'^inlHPII^I 
' of# crescents, on the one side a party of Japaiiese gentlon^r^g^ 
the regular Japanese ]>aiiquel before them, live fish, potatotW ;^^ 
synip, sea slugs and plums, fish soup and beau cakes, and 
sak^ 1 sak6 ! and on the other side a group of geisha girls, with thesit 
whitened faces and gorgeous coifiures and costumes, pla^Hng ttw- 
koto, and biwa, and samisen, and monotoning in their squeaijr 
little voices. The floor seemed a mass of tall candlesticks and littk 
tobacco monos (pii>c stoves) for smokers. 

The excitable gentleman, as ho heated, w'as divesting himself 
of his clothes at an alarming rate, so we thought it prudent to beat 
a retreat, having ladies in oiu party. 

A tea-house means an hoteh and varies from the low^-hrowed 
country hotel which would only make one decent room it all the 
]>artition shutters were imlled out, to leal hotels like Yaaini's at 
Kyoto and the Fujiya at Miyanoshiia, winch had good enough 
a' comiii^ation for an English prince. 

Yaami’s, where the Duke and Ducliess of Comiaughl spent a 
fortnight, stands at tlu' liead ot the native hotels of Japan. It is 
situated on the hill of Manayama, ov(‘rlooking the gn'at city of Kyoto, 
the stronghold of the Mikados and lor se\Tn hundred years the 
capital of Japan. All round arc huge groves of trees, and just out- 
side it. separated only by a wall, is ^he great and imf)ortant Chionin 
Tt*mple, the j}areii( house of the Jodo sect of Duddhists, and the 
possessor o( the mighty bell w^hich shakes the hotel like a small 
eartlKiuake every time it is rung. 

The lioiel itself has most dehglitiul gardens, with a little scarlet 
sill me to “ Inari,” the iice goddess, and fish ponds and waterfalls, 
and H clear running brook, and 1ang]t‘S of scarlet azaleas and 
camellias almost hiding the waiuling stairways ot mossy ^tone which 
lead up to the quaint btn'thng gatew'ay. 

just outside the Duke's looms there w^as another little garden, 
or courtyard, built m on all sides, and containing fantastic rock- 
vvork; azaleas that were pcriect snowballs ot blossoms, tall j)uq:)le 
irises, and an exquisite lironze lountain, wliiie tall bronze storks 
fttood about in various ])ostures. This tca-liouse, or hotel, which 
was three or four storeys high, had capital Kuroiican rooms, with 
doors and walls, and commanded inagnmcent view^s. Though it 
is funny to look baclt to, Yaami’s was really a very good hotel for 
people to go to, the rooms w'cre so clean and airy, and commanded 
such a lovely view ; and the food was so ijlentiful. and the proprietor 
so obliging, and our bedroom boy was lamiliar with the Chinese* 
classics, and cx]'>]ain(‘d the allusions allegorised in every curio that 
we had bought. 

Japan is a tissue of allegory. The simplest decoration on the 
humblest article of domestic use emblematises something. Every 
gaudy picture that comes to Europe a muddle of red and blue 
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inti,*,*'- 

utawing» is an episode in the life of some famous 

is the most interesting city in Japan, and Yaami’s jthe 
finest of the native hotels, but one gets perhaps more lun out of the 
Fujiya at Miyanoshita. 

The waitresses and the baths would be quite enough of them- 
selves, What baths they wore !— maile of wood, about six feet 
long, by three feet wide, by two loot deep, sunk in the floor, and filled 
with steaming water conveyed through two or three miles of bamlxio 
jnping from the bowels ot the slumlx'ring volcano above, Ojigoku, 
w^hich, being interpreted, means “ Big Hell/’ 

The Duke used to say that he never enjoyed a batli so much in 
his life as at Miyanosliita. One stripped olf one’s clothing and. 
vvra])ped up in a er6]H‘ kimono, ornamented witli lai>an-hlue palm 
trees and storks, was conducted to one’s ])ath by one of the ravishing 
little niusunie'^, scarlet-kiilU'd and gaudilv li.iii -pinned, who wailed 
at the hotel. To a sli\ man it was a little embarrassing, but, in 
Japanese ethics, bathing is the miTe-^t trifle. 

Funny little dains(‘ls these miisiinies wt*ie, witli clieeks a's 
plum]) and as rosy as iipe red j>luins, and wfliite teeth and silvery 
laughter. Tliev had all sorts ol engaging little traks, but there 
never was a siiadow ol immorality m tlu' Iiouse Mr. VanMguclii, 
tlie ]>ro])rietor, was a mar-tintU m such matters. 

The Fujiya it-*ell was a low w^)odtm building, only one degree 
removed Irom a w\atlierl)oard cottage out W’est. Tliat is the pail 
reserved tor Imropeans, ])ut it led to a <, harming Ja})anes*.* ])art, 
wnth sho]i. and rhigaidaiia, and tokoiioma (the guest chamber 
recesses), surrounded with bloSMmiing cheiry tn‘(‘'> grow'iag out of 
the faee of tlie ravniie, on a sjnir ol w’liK'li U stood, comnrindmg a 
glornms view of the goig'\ with its dark mountain nvtT and cluster 
of WMtrrtalls, 

In one ot tlie rooms there was a ceiling ol tii w'o\>d, as grey as 
chinchilla, a colour winch it hud g.nned by being stored away for 
five hundred yeais. This Mr. VamagiKlu as-uretl me w\xs not 
iincominon 

At the Fujiya I be table wms almost as good as the Club Hotel 
at Yokohama, ]>rover])ial thiough the Far Fist lor its cooking; and 
Miyanoshita is a d<diglitlul ])l.i(e, T)en bed uj» in the lulls almost 
undei lh(‘ shadow ol I'ujnama, wdiuli is i ;,oooh. liigli, and the 
most beautifully sliaped mount. mi m the world. It one climbs 
over Ojipoku, the “ Big llell,” with lioilmg quicksanfls tor llie unw'ary, 
one has the sacred inouiitam standing light uj) belore one and tlie 
blue Hakone Lake at one’s t(‘el. And tlie whole gorge of Miyano- 
shita is superlatuvly lovely with its blossoming clierries and 
cainclhas, and azaleas and irises. 

Miyanoshita will always bring a tinge of n‘gret to us, for it was 
from Miyanoshita, on Oood Friday morning ol JiSqo, that, as we 
stood round laughing and chatting, the Canadian missionary, Large» 
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went to meet Ills death so heroically at AzabiTTlvIPIHI^^^^H 
hands of the Japanese assassins. 

* The other mournful event was the death, soon after omllRHIil 
of the little daughter of Mr. Mollison, whose childish beaut5% 
like Millaises “ Cherry Ripc/‘ had niade her the theme of wondet 
there. She lived just long enough to be chosen for her beauty tu 
l>resent the flo\vers to the English royal })arty on their landing in ^ 
Japan. 

Much quainter and more Japanese than cither of these hotels 
w'as the Musashiya at Nara, a jgenuiiie Japanese tea-house, but 
woefully inferior in romiorts for the creature. A genuine Japanes<j 
tea-house is lacking in the two prime essentials ot civilised hie. Bed 
and bread are unknown factors, and so are milk, and doors, and tables, 
and chairs, and ]>eer. 

One has to take off fine’s boots before one tan go in. Rico 
docs duty ffir bread, and sake, or the wishy-washy Japanese tea, 
without sugar f^r milk, for drink. Meal is never procurable, and 
only occasion ally li'^h, clnckens, and eggs all together; though one 
can generally obtain one or the other of these. 

\Vhe.t ail uncoiiitortable night we sp<‘iit at Nara, half-way from 
Kyoto! It had ('oiiie on to ]»our, and we had to have oiu riksha 
hooda and tarpaiilyis drawn, so that we could sec nothing of the 
load : and w'lien wc got to our hotel at nightfall wc discovered that 
we had lett our })ass])orts belmid, and should have had to have gone 
back straight off, il inv bead jtiirikisha-bov, on the strength of having 
taken me to tlie ra])i(is in the Duke ol Comiaugnt’s ]>aity, had not, 
as 1 atUTward-. lound out. toltl the liead of the police that we were 
inenils of th(‘ English piince, and tliat tlie Marquis Kido, the 
Jajkin-'se functionary m attendance on the iirincc, w^ould certainly 
make a very great hiss il any incivility w'cre ottered to the jiriuce's 
in ends. 

or the fact that it wms exceedingly rainy and there were 
a ladv and tlnld in the party, mollifie<l “ Dogberry,” who said we 
must be suit* to return on the following day. And w’c were glad to 
obt‘y him, loi long beiore morning wv got morlailv tired of lyinff on 
tlie floor oi the Mnsaduya wath only a futon between us and it, 
and only a paper slide between male and female. Fortunately wc 
knew what we w'cre risking in the w^ay of viclimls, so W'C brought 
supi'hcs ol the loods and (Irinka befitting civilised stomachs. 

It W’as rather inn at nightfall w^atchmg the f losing uj) of the hotel. 
First of all they carefully fixed a row' oi paper shutters all around 
our sitting-room, and one u]) the middle to divide male and female, 
and llien they slid w’oocleii shutters all round the outside, the last 
one of which had a feeble w'boden bolt to keep the whole from being 
opened. But the w'hole aftair was so flimsy that it w'ould have given 
W'ay if a drunki’ii man had reeled against it. 

The only other kind ol tea-house which remains to describe is 
the club tea-house, and 1 have already written at length about the 






' houses ; 


the Koyokvi'an, or M«pJe Club; -dt‘ Ti^yo^ f 
of Japanese 

Yokohama there are some sweet Jittle restaurant 
for example, the one on the hill at ‘Kanagawa, of which 
Tokohama was once the foreign suburb, and the neat two-storeyed ' 
inn atTomioka, strikingly clean even for Japan, 

The tea-house is ubiquitous. One cannot even go up a moun* ' 
tain without meeting at intervals of a mile, or less, scunc sort of shed ' 
with a kettle on the boil, aiid as likely as not a bottle of beer on the 
shelf. As I mentioned in a former cha])ter, right in the magnificent 
Temple o[ the Moon above Kol>e we were confronted by the 
advertisement witli the familiar red triangle of Lord Bass of Burton, 
hung up among the wooden lists of benefactors. 

And, what is more, they sold his b( er. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

THE GOLDEN SllKlNEb OF NIKKO. 

Tukyo, May iryh. 

We liavc insl rotiinied irom Nikko (sun brightness), “He 
who has not seen Nikko must not say kckko'' (hrautiUiib sa^^ the 
Ja]»anese j^roverb, and it says truly, for there are lew spots so 
dimnined by Nature, Art, and History as Nikko- dte long home 
of Yoritoino, lyeyasu, and lycinitsu, the three lamcais 

Shoguns ; the site of the golden shrines which mark lh« Ingh-watcr 
j)oint of Buddhist dtH'oration, and one of Nature’s mountain 
masterplcce^. 

Of coiirst‘ the wMtrhnig name at Nikko is Ivoyasii, the greatest 
of all the Shoguns, or military dictators, of japan, and lyeyasu and 
Nikko are chnniologically cunously linked to England’s earliesl con- 
nections with Japan. E'er it was in i6i6 that Mr. Richard Cocks, 
jiaying that visit to Ja])an in which he met pooi Will Adams, the 
castaway English jalot, who rvas kcj)t a kind of ])risoncT by the 
Japanese all his life to found a navy for them, and worsliipped as a 
god after his death, drew in that quaint diary of his that ]«cture o{ 
pride in the dust, the mighty Shogun lyeyasu, dying in a poor 
paj>er cabin at Shizuoka, wlierc his last successor hangs his dis- 
crowned head. 

lyeyasu dad, and for the dead high- and-migh tine ss, the con- 
solidator of Jaj^an into an empire, a mausoleum mu.st be ])repared 
that should excel all other mausoleums known to the sornewhat 



■THE"’ 

;;co]at%ecl world of tbe Jap^ese, , 

’ lyith ’ llieit :u'eiiufg of sol<;mn m^ptomerm 

a^rjfuss the plain, with their sacredf groves and golden halls, !JPMIPI|| 
of carvings wa^'e beyond w^avc, and their unforgettable gnice. ' , 

Tl^ngh we have only been away from it two days my heart 
for Nikko; Nikko with Us myth^i, and its legends, and its 
piests, and its awostiuck pilgrims, and its shrines, ro 3 ^al ol the iro^’aJ, 
and Takhno-Jinia woods, thicket cd with hydrangeas, and hiding 
in chaste dr^’ad embraces ]>athetic moss-giovvn ruins. 

Oh to be back m Nikko, plucking tlie hcavj’-odoiired blossoms 
of the wild scarlet azalea, almost as big as arum Sowers, on the high 
bank over the path which leads to Dai Nichi Do, or luits of pure 
white azaka. from trees forty feel high, in the woods between the 
lake of riiiusenji and the great mountain Nantaisan. 

Dai Nichi Do ! The j^anlens oi Dai Niclii Do and the Maiig> 
wanji monastery iire the nearest approach to «a (hild’s fairyland I 
ever saw. 

Thev are so-callod Chinese gardens — la|)an,used to borrow as 
ir(ti\7 Irom China and Corea as she borrows Irom llie West now — 
and they bear exintly tlie same iclation to tlie stahOv pleasure 
ganiens of the Howrpias at Canton, or t)u‘ jnerless Maudarni Gardens 
at Shanghai, the ‘emhauted jilaces oi Hans Andersen do to the 
earthly ])aradii'\s oi William Monis. 

These Chinese gardens, toy-gardens, all have a strong familv 
likeness— a little artil'nial lak<' of pt‘llucid brightness, a little arti- 
ficial w’aterfall fit for a naiad’s fountain, both led by a little sandv- 
bottonicd brook or eondint ot clear spring whaler, bubbling ]ik<' 
chainpagjie ; a cluster ol little islands {one of tlicm, perhaps, sha]ied 
like a tortoise) afhvrdmg oj^portuniiies for impossibly .tjuaint little 
stone bridgt s, rin le - bar ked, horseshoe - ]>ack<‘d, or flat slabs ol 
})orlentous size, and every member ol the cluster w’ith its little 
stone pagoda, its quaint daimio - lantern, its toy shrine, or 
the fantastic bits ol rock for which the Jaj)anese pay such 
extravagant ijrice^. 

On little artificial j'roniuntori<*s will stand maples — ]Main ma}>Ies* 
coppc.r maples, pmk mai>les, variegated maples— all with the fine 
S])iintcry leaf ol Japanese maples, trained into whimsical shapes, 
though not so vriiimsical as the fir trees (matsuji), whicli rival the* 
box - hedge peacocks and other armorial bearings in old English 
l)aronial gardens, such as Haddon Hall's. In the garden of ‘'The, 
Golden Pavilion ” (Kinkakuji) at Kyoto 1 saw a fir tree tortured into 
the similitude of a junk in lull sail. Where the 'Stream runs into the 
lake there will be a I'led of stately purple irises, and built out into 
it on piks, or spannmg a narrow arm as a c'overed bridge, a wistaria 
arbour w'ith lilossoms tliree or four feet long. 

The wild wistaria itself growls profusely ot Nikko, but its blossom 
is much smaller. A terrible obstacle to get through is a wistaria 
thicket, tvith its tough lianas and intricate w^eh of branches, as We 


KSP'jfAPS AT HOME, 


ill stnkinq a bee lino from the rod lacquer bridge 
of Toyama. Wild wistaria, wild azalea, wild camellia, 
wild lihum avratum, wild (‘henry, wdld plum, wdld luridly 
scarlet japonica. make the woods and gorg<;s of Japan a blaze m 
spring ; especially the burning scarlet of the camellias and 
azaleas. 

On a slight eminence commanding this fairj’ scene will stand 
the ])asleboard monastery tor vvhi('h it was (Teated. 1 5.ay imste- 
board bec'lu^e jaj^ancse monastcrie-s arc, hir the most part, made ot 
light w'ood-w’ork and paper. And behind wall be th‘‘ temjde, great oi 
small, and on dilferenl points ol viintage a ]>avihon, n kind ol templ#^ 
and belvedere combinecl : and a cha-no-ma, a ot summer house 
(or the solemn t(‘a cerenion\, wdiich has a semi-ieligious significance 
in Dai Nippon. 

Blit w'e mil'll not linger loo long at Dai Niclii Do oi Mangwanji. 
They are minnows at Nikko, thoimh it may interest ns 1(» lake a 
|>rep into th(‘ great teiiijde ol tla‘ latlia* -the Hall ot thi^ Three 
Ihiddhas (Sambiitsudu) , Uk' lime Buddha^ lu‘ine the Thousand- 
handed Kwaniion. the hor-e-lieaded Kwaiuion, and .\mida Nioiai, 
all ol them great ma'-;^<‘s oi gilt ilnrtv or lorly lugli. Yon 
cannot he)]' nola ing llie Soinito, a Maek (opj'iT column loit\-‘'wo 
high, lo(d:ing like tlie tuniu‘1 ol a nvei steamer, and marking 
tlie veiy nadir ot Jaj)one>e taste. For we have >et to see th«‘ 
shrines themselves, the Kamiuangaiiu In wlmlpool, the Murderer'.'* 
Temple, the walerkdN, the w(>o(K ot laki-iio- Jmia, anO the lake 
oi ('hinsenii 

While the heroes of tiie Mayflou'Ci were stingglnig with th * 
aindenties ol the climate ol .Mas.sa( Inis^ Lt-^, there in iar-on 

heathen, ahno^'t lahnlous Jap.m, a mortn.iry sliriru to w'lr^ !i th-* 
Dinted Stales r»l to-day, with then xa-^l tiurilory and ]H>]>ulation, 
incoin]nital)l(' wvalth, l,een intfdligenei', and ainbition to j>or>ses. 

tlie be^t ol its kind, !ia\e nothing compaiabl' m the wav ot ait, and 
W'hirh Europe and India eaii only e\eel by tlie st«i teller material 
oi tlieii an hilcetiiie. 

If, as the pilgrim ul the jiuiniesune, or veandeiing \'ou w'hIi 

for the most ideal day you e\ir s]vnt in your hte. take the iollowuiig 
recipe : - 

Lea\’e Tok\o at dawai on sone; May nmimng, leave the tram, 
not at Imau'hi, hnl at rtsononiiva, the <dd point ot d<*I^arkation. 
Take a jinrikisha wnth tlh‘ two sl«)utest coolies you can find, and 
lei them go to Nikko at their own jiace. They can’t take mon* 
than SIX honis at the outside to trnvei»e the thirty miles ol stalely 
cryptomeria avenue, w^liich sliows tlie w'ay airo'*-* the jdaiii to the 
great w^arrior’s tomb (they ought to take about four) ; and you will 
get all manner oi amusing sights, all kinds of gliinp.'*es into the 
idiosyncrasies and tailings ot the country Japanese. 

Tlic Jajianose omnibus — you wail sometimes meet a dozen on 
this trip --lias no parallel in civilisation, except the curtained vans 
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in which butchers tetch their joints irom the 
will probably be a travelling show or two, and pilgrims 
Irom the ro 3 )e-shod paupei, who carries his worldly helongMPIB 
so5.p-box tied up in a jnece of oiled paper, to the swaggertttg 
crat who has a whole jinrikisha and a >vhole coolie to himself ; 
the Japanese generally travel in double rikshas, like twins in a 
perambulator. The coolies, il they are bribed, really can go 
very fast, and will traverse the whole distance with a single 
sto])])agc, but they deaily love to dawdle along, st()j)ping here 
to buy fre^h waraji (sandals) at three- lialfjumce a pair, here to 
light a pj])e whicli is smoketl out ni a couple of whiffs, here to 
drink, heio U) reM. 

Tlu‘y sell sandals at almost every house on tlie highway, and 
t1u*ie IS a stream on each side oi the road. The roadside tea-houses 
are queer. ICtich has a verandah or shed lufhcieiit to slieller the 
jinnkishas oi an\ conceivable mimbtr ot j^alrons : for Nikko is a 
slimmer plan', and in japan the summer and tho w(*t season are 
svnonyrnoiis. I'.aeh has a sort oi dais a loot and a halt above the 
ground, on which tie' statf ot the Imlel squat with a border oi nksha- 
boys sitting on tie' edge to kec[> lie'ir muddy li'i't on the giound, 
IC.ich has a sort ol summer-house lor ]»eisons of distinction, such 

Kiiro]>caris, and^ a collei lion ol honiblc victuals that look like 
tlie insides ol ammal'> instead of the flesli, and smell ol sesame oil. 
And at each, belore yon arc well seated, tlieie \m 11 be a more or less 
ai tractive little mael kowtowing Oelore \oii and olieniig a tray ol 
tea, loi which three-haltj>ente w’ould be a lilx'hd onnimeratiDU tiom 
a (,i[)anese. 

It is Nij^])oii-rha, pede green, watery Jiq>aiiese tea. Good 
inoutb-tillmg Chinese tea called Nankin-cba. Tlie Ja]unie-,e are 
very fond ol calling CIune>e things Nankin thi^ or tiuit, though tliey 
may liave come troin any corner oi the Celestial Empire. The t(M 
il ser\ed in tiny litth’ cups ol the ea])acily ol a hqueui ghis^, watliout 
milk or sugai, and .soiiudimi's thcic are some niec little cake'^ with 
it, though the Japanese 1ast<‘ in <'onlectioiier\’ doe-:? nut w'holly 
correspond with i£nro]>ean. 

J>ut we must 1)0 agog. vSupposc voiir^ell m the long sloping 
*^tn'et, winch lonsluutes tlie towai ot Nikko. Your roolies wall have 
.^lnj)]>ecl oft nearly every slilrli oi <'lothing pieia'ini'a], while thev 
were uinning at full siieed, as they grew^ hotter and hotter. Rivers 
ot j>efspiratioii wall be running dowai tlieir shock heads, and they wall 
be turning round ni the shalts, mopping tlieir faca's, smiling with 
the full ardoui oi a lowxr-class Japanese (what a radiance!), and 
nodding, as thev exclaim : — 

“Nikko! Nikko !“ 

At the briflge dismount, and send your jinrikisha and your 
baggage on to the hotel to waiit tor you, then break the law. 
Traft(' does not cross Mihashi, the exquisite red lacquer sacred 
bridge, springing from shore to shore witli a single span, like the 


carU ^^ 4 'by' wmm.uM^v * 
' ' -^ipB 6ver this mry tiructiire, t!i« 'b(i^^ 

n^aiit^i,, living and dead, likl heeii borne i<^.!m6r^ tba^"' 
celittiries before their dynasty felL Therefore, break tl^ 

^m 1, cjimbing over the feeble gates, enter the holy ground of Nikkb 
by the sacred bridge. Right in front ol you, as you leave it, is a 
little scarlet shrine at the edge of the grove, Japan is as full of 
wayside shrines as Coniwall of British crossCsS, or Italy of crucifixes* 

It is a noble grove ’ — of cryptomerias, tall, needle - straight, and 
solemnly dark ; a steep, flagged road winds up it, trodden once by 
the lx‘arers of the bones of I}eyasu, 

We will follow their footsteps to tlie end. Wc shall have to 
skirt the sunny south wall oi the great monastery of Mangw^anji, 
and ascend broad shallow^ steps between tw'o rows of cryptomerias 
on high banks, soft with moss and fallen fir leaves, and faced with 
fem-filled walls. Down tlirough the conin' ol these steps mils a 
glassy little brooklet— at Xikko you arc never without the music 
of running w^ater — and over them towt‘rs a mighty granite torii. 
or Shinto archwM 3 % with n[)^ight^ formed of single stones nearly 
thirty feet long and foui (ecd thu'k. 'i'he pathway broadens out 
into a })iazza. On tlie lelt rise^, fite sionys higli, a scarlet pagoda, 
with a tiny shrine in its boftom storey surrounded by the tw'elve 
animals of the Jaj)anese zodiac' : on the right, at the toj> of some 
t'mmbling mossy steps, a beautiful httJe tem]'>le with rich paintings 
and a mighty Biiddiiist bell. 

This little gem, standing in deep grass, starred with wild 
flowers, in a crypionieiia g]*ide, was Imilt to secure continuity of 
worship if the large temph' "-liould be- c]o>ecl lor repairs. Go and 
stand at the foot ol the grace ful toiii in front ol it, and you will see 
a surpassing vista of forest -dad hills, lower than you are, gnidiially 
losing ihcmsehes in tlie ]»Iue of distance. This is almost the only 
spot in these shrines of tlic Shoguns where V'^u get a full view of 
the free heaven. 

Turn back to the jaa/za .iiid you an' at tlic ver5" threshold of 
the most glorious shrine ot Buddha’s hundred million votaric.s. 

You ])iiy your ticket, a little piece of coarse paper, with its 
Contents for a wcnnlcT m Japanese only, and sealed and counter- 
sealed witli funny little' red ink seals to prevent the attendants 
embezzling the money, and you enter with a guide who only talks 
Japanese, and smiles like a serapJi, while the Philistine tourist 
pokes fun at him in English. This I noticed, and felt, like the 
Pharisee, on the verge of uttering thanks that I was not like 
these jmblicans. It really was solemn to nxo. 

Recollect that you have stepped hghtly across the red lacquer 
bridge, cliinhiid the steep flagged road through the grove, passed 
up the temple avenue (to the music of running w’ater), imder the 
noblest of toni, a*:ross the piazza of the pagoda, and now stand at 
lli^ very foot of tlie temple steps— flight the first. A gate stands 




'St -tlifeir tie; typd.d^aHj^ .guaap^ 

"tjre KiO. tlii$ Niomdn^gatis the fir^t-^-has 
iOf ttie two quaint monsters named Ama-iuo ami 
odmipfesent at Nikko, and filling the mind oi tte 
Ji-nglishman with queer conjectures. Fhr Ama-ino and Koxha-^iu^S' - 
are his old familiar lion and unicorn — a Corean lion’s Ibead and a 
nniconied head, almost similar^ htted on to the bodies of nuisodar , - 
poodles* And whore the king of animals (the lion) is, there ,aJso 
is ^ho king of flowers (the peony) ; the conventionaiised peony 
taking the exact sliape of the Tudor rose. This English lion and 
Scottish unicorn and royal rose must have been enxblems of king- 
siiip in times when not only the great Aryan family still roamed 
imdivided in its Tibetan or Caucasian home, but before the Aryan, 
with his clear-cut intellectual features, had separatised from the 
sensiiaMeatured Shemitic and the inonkcy-laced Turanian, whom 
he now contemptuously couples togetlicr in a category one degree 
above savages. 

Enter, au<l j>eep lound the cornci at the <;arvcd rejmsentation 
(‘i that rare animal, the taku-jiu, which only apj^ears m the world 
when a virtuous soveieign occupies the throne, 

‘ Then step forward. Right in front ot you is a tall lonst tree, 
a koya rai-ichi. Once upon a tune ii was dwarfed, and. in a blue 
j)orcclain flower pot, earned nmnd in his cain])aigns m the palanquin 
of lyeyasu. Still lyeyasii ! In those three block houses to the 
light, Minounded by a scarlet balustrade, and w'ilh their fantastic 
roof poles and gables glittering with gilded brass, arc all the things 

that l)t'!onged to the liero in Ins lite, treasured as if they had 

fallen from h<‘aven like the s1nelfl^ of Mars— his kakemonos, his 
iiirniture, his garments, and his wvapous, and the various stage 
properties and utensils used at the religious festivals in his honour, 
notably the gn*at Toshogu, celebratid on the second of each June, 
w'hen Nikko g(»es wild with a revival oi the me<lucv«i] i-iagcautry 
tlial only iiassed away m 186^, and strangers Jlock to sec the 
s})ectacie, and tlie ruined adherents o1 the lallen cause meet 
reverently and say little, and feel their knightly blood boil within 
them because they have survived defeat. 

The Toshogu festivals here, and at Shiba and IJena, are not 
recognised by the (io\'ermnent as religious holidays, but are 
observed none the h^ss. In Tokyo and Nikko iliere is a sort of 

Jacobite halo round the ill - fated Tokiigawas, none the dimmer 

lor the aiUi-Buddliistic ordinances ot the successful Mikado, 

These “ ihrtM* banks” (sanginko), as they are called, arc* 
arranged cn cUiidcn, an arrangement that runs right through this 
temple, and the last of them has the famous carved elephants 
of the left-handed Hidari Jingoro, one of the masterpieces of 
Japanese carving, though the elephants’ knees crook the wrong 


way 


Directly opposite the sanginko is the stable in wliich is the 
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fjSr te])t for the god— deified hero — ^if lie shpuld 
scenes of his earthly triumphs. These sacred 
I have said before, are always white, nearly always 
blufe-c^yetu and many of them, I think, mad; i)erhaps selected for 
that reason, as having something unearthly about them. This 
stable is ornamented with the olt^described Sangolcmno-sarii, the 
monkeys of the throe countrii‘s that the Japanese of those piping 
days considered worth considering, India, China, and, of course, 
Ja})an (the kika-saru, iwa-sani, and ini-saru — “ not-hearing, not- 
sj)eaking, and not-sccing monkeys,*' the first stopping their 
ears, and the second their mouths, and the tliird shading their 
eyes — llicir faces masteq^ieces of character and ex])rcssion, their 
bodies cou%’en1ionaliseci, which is not a successlul process with 
jinimals. 


En mauf f Follow the Haggled c.msewav acru,^s (lie peN)Ie(i 
court, raked over cveiv day to e\onis(‘ weeiF, |)a'>t the guard- 
house to the exqiii^Ui* lount un eanopv, like never-to-lx'- 

lorgotten fountain canopns ot vStaniboiil. shading 1 }h‘ ( I^^e^n give'ii 
bv the great Dairnio ol Hiseii more Ilian two (entun(“> agf), 
whifli looks like a block ot ice as the rleai s|>riiie ^^ater trickle^ 
over every single portion ot its lour sides -a mirarli^ ol levt^lling. 
Twelve ])illars support the canopy, glorious with s(ailet and go](l : 
and next to it, (juite a pictuiv with the carvings and <'olours and 
bunushcxl metal, and the cjuaiiit giwe lavi>hed on eeerv bmlding 
in this shrine ol i'hnncv, is a “ Jhidcllint ( ireiilating libraiy/' a 


tiiuni}>h ol ,sO]>iustry. 

Th(‘ Hiid'linst sinptnrcs are neaily M'veii thousand volnnirs. 
and as this is beyond liie leisuie ot the aveiage wordnppi-i 
()r»etital ingenuity devist-d an “ indulgein e 'i he whole 


canon of 6,771 v(>luines is slaclo'd tui a c in'ul.i'uon bookcase 
loiind or octtigonal in l«)rni, and revolving ('U ,1 ])i\ot. Aii\ 

worsluppcr able-bodied enough to niakt' ttjc iibniry emulate 
three times witliont stc^jiping is as meriiunoii*^ as li lie had nxid the 
wliole. 


Now turn to tiic right, and stand under Die l-eautilul Imm/L 
torii, witli the trijde Asariiin (Test ol tlie rokngauMS. Belore von 
rise a lofty flight ot ste]>s, the second, and beyoial that a thud, 
with the glories ol Voineiruon ])(H'ping over it between the dark 
giovos whu'h embosom the temple on tin* mountain side. On eithei 
side as you begin to climb are the great iron lanterns, noble in 
their simidicity, ol the Dairnio of Sendai. It was in 1641, when 
the English cavaliers had their swords hall out (>1 their sheaths, 
that Date Masainune 1 eared these lanterns here. The stone 


balustrade of the terrace ba> a stone lion leaping down at eaidi 
sicic of the stairway head I These are the Tobi Koye no Shisha, 
given by lyemitsu, lyeyasu’s famous grandson, buried in Nikko’s 
other golden .shrine. 

The ])lot thickens ; before you in all its majesty, at the head ot 
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the &lei)S, stands Vomeimon, the glory of Niklc^, 
arc priceless l^ronzcs that have defied time and tw 
winter snows and summer rains, and the quaint 
towers, so like dice boxes, which arc essential to the dignit\' of a 
fir$t-rate Buddhist temple. The prmci})al bronzes arc the moth- 
('aten bell and lantern given by the King of (^orca, the candelabrum 
giv'cn by the King of Loochoo, and a candelabrum given by the 
Dutch, bt'sides tlaimio lanterns galore. Superb bronzes all, and 
thf* j>nnci]>al pi<‘res willi a noticeable lealure ! They were the 
gilts ol Asiatics ; but the moth-eaten bell has a frieze of creatures, 
halt angel, hall mtTmaid. with a strong smack of rlmich art about 
them, and the (andelabra have socket'^, not Ihe spikes (‘oinmon 
alike to Ja])dnes(», (Oiean, and Loochooan. 

Evident ly the most valuable gifts tlie tubutary kings couM 
en'cl to the imuiKiry of the miglity Ixeyasu witc tliosf with th“ 
latest jmproveim'nts iiom Europe. hA'en the groups ot Chinese 
sj ’e- and nsln louinl Yumeinum h.ive a distinct Dutch cast about 


Iheni, aiul all the giou]>s c»t hgun‘s both on Yonieimon and 
i\.'5ramon are Chiuese carving ("cs/ jiis/j -l\eyasu in lus life- 
tini*^ dealt mueh with toreigneis espcM ially (he Diit<*h, who 
en]')\ed nearh a mcnh)]>olv ol I'liropt-an importations. iVior Will 
Ad.mis. the Englishman, after twt‘nl\ vears ol yeoman service, 


dic'd with :i Tinned conipanv and a broken hc'arl, though the 
Japanese lirivc' cdei'ated him mb' a god lor Ins w'ork as tlie fatluT 
r»t the Japanc'v' nav\. and buried him on a go^eu hill lar aw’ay, 
oveilonkmg till' ('\qiiisite little ba\s m wliieli their national 
ai-enil oi Yokosuka is situatc'd , while in th(‘ distance looms the 


haibour <»f Yokohama, inll of the might v red-en'-igned steamers ot 
the lingland lu' ]'ined lor night and cla^ , and inon(UX)hsed t\v the 
cornmeice oi men sailing iiiidcT two flags, but all siirung liom the 
sea-lo\ing subjects ol Chii'eii lE'ss. 

Abnve 3'ou on a .‘-tone terras, rui;^ a cloNter, jaerced with 
carMiigs ol tiec' and bnd and flowca, all a blaze of colour like the 
rood '-lovii'. of fillec-rith-<,cntiiry England, t liml) to it by the tim'd 
thg!il ol stem's and y)u will pass into "Sditneimon, matchless among 
tlie gateways ol iht' world— so ]>eifect in the eyes ol the* Japanese 
tint one oi its colinnns, the evibawrtmg pillar (mayoke no 
liashim), w'as c'prled ujisidt' clown Ic'st the ]‘*alousy of the gods 
shouM l)ring misloitune upon the house ol Tokngaw'a. Yoineimon 
IS iiuk'S- ribablc'. One c'oiild not catalogue its graecdul arabesques; 
it.^ miraciiIousl\ caivc'tl dragons. gc)ld and ghtlcTing white; its 
beetling l)al«on\, with balustrade' w'ovc'U ol giouj>s of children 
]»iaying : it-i cormec carvings of rishi and sages, reminding one of 
the cairn'O-) from the Scntitures with wdneh Mirhacd Angelo filled 
up thc^ inler^paees of the* cvilnig of the Sistuu^ Cha])el ; and its 
c!einon-capped locil resting on golckm dragon-hc<ids, whose gaping 
threats recall the gargovles of that cloister at Magdalen. 

Yomeimon is inclescnbable — a lantastic dream ol white and goM 
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j ie^t at the beautiful Do in wbkh the MeJeoshi. ^ 
sacred cars borne on the bhonlders Of htitidrei^ Ol .’ 
men every June 2nd, for lyeyasu, Yoritomo, and tte 

threse most famous warriors of Japan;' vast and sumptuous palan- . 
<juins of gold, and sca?let, and black, adorned with phoenixes, torii, - 
Shoguns* banners and silken curtains. Then i>ass into tlie. 
Tamagaki, the sacred enclosure, measuring fifty >'ards every way, 
surrounded by a high gilt tn^liis vilh exquisite bird camngs* 
Here are the haiden, or oratory, and the honden. or chapel, the 
consummation of the gold lacquerer's art and the splendour of 
Nikko. 


At the entrance, at the head ot tlie iourlli liight of slops, standi; 
the Kaxamon gate, only inferior to Yomeimon in size and luxuriaiice, 
almost superior in grace, quite small, but with an exquisite 
cano])y, and in perlcctly exquisite taste, ornamented v.ith the 
most delicate carvings, though no coloin but jaire white and gold. 
It is called the Chinese gate, citJier Ironi the rare Chinese woods 
with which it is inlaid, or the Chinese subjects vd its carvings. 

Here it is “ take off thy shoes,” |MTlia]>s bcoause it is holy 
ground, but more likely with the pra( tioal-ininded Japanese because 
you will tread the finest b<'qiKr ev^r laid on a fiof)r. To show 
how practical-minded they are, you will notice that Irom the 
exquisite canopy of the Karamon to the ]un^ white dragons that 
support the oratoiy^’s porcli-io(»i, IIktc is o siinj^le sh(‘d of the 
commonest materials to ]')r()tect the ui^Ihk] vorsfiipj^er and the 
pilgrim advancing on Ins knees Irom wet flag*-. Ft>r one has to 
cross the couityard oi the Tamagaki betwt.'.n the Kaiamon and 
the Haiden. The intrusion oi common materials among the most 
beautiful never distresses the Japaiie'^e. He ho.ishes cost and 
grace upon the object to hr adiniicd—you arc not su]^j>osed to look 
to the right or left. 

The poor j)ilgrims bow their fi'reiaad^ to the ground and count 
their beads, and thnw donations uf a fraction of a }iallj)enny, 
wrapped up in white paper, and priy volubly, and listen to the 
priest -guide wuth a^ much reverence as if he were Buddha, or 
at the least lyeyasu. The Eurojican passes by the crowd, 
” unkodakable ” in the shadow of the shed, and stej>s glibly into the 
temple, a divinely graceful budding ol no gieat size, entered by a 
fifth flight of steps outside. Tt is now’ plain enough, with its quaint 
black gallery like tlie side oi a ship, in spite ot its marvellous roof, 
a sea of carvings and gables, and gold and colour. P'or it is more 
or less boarded up to save it from the ravages ol the weather, now 
that tlic disestablished religion can no longer make restorations 
cirie blanche. Internally tlicre is nothing like it, with its glorious 
g>ld lacquer and its rich blue lacquered ceiling, its phoenix and 
oa;le antc*rooms, and its gilt-doored honden. or chapel, whose! 
he raeticaily closed secrets llie priests themselves hardly know. 
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r^'v^'''‘®his is 'the gnkiifji 'shmie of* tyvydim; 

V/ 3^ the esecTitioji of its details, and "made hi^pr^i^u^|||H^H^^HH 
^by*cpntaimBg nothing open to the view but plain gmlWHHQI 
‘^^ilkexi gc>hei (strips of cloth or pa)>ef cut in a jioculkr i^ape 
offered in SJiinto temples), and j>aintings of the tlurty-six jjoetv^ 
Alas ! what a pedestal ]X)etry occupies in Ja])aii compared to mmh" 
other countries. Here the pilgrim of the beautiful throws hiihst'lf 
on the nch lacquer, or soft white matting of the floor, and drinks 
a long intoxicating draught of iKraiity, At last, half saddened at 
tearing himselt from the voluptuousan‘Ss ol the lacquer, he retraces 
his steps to the Karamon, i>uts on ha*^ shoes, and turns to the right 
along the Taniagaki trellis to climb to the apex of everything^- 
the tomb. 

On one side be will pass the Goma Do, where solt-mannercd 
priests in soft white robes, squatting among blue-and- white paper 
screens of the colour of ,i \vill(AV*pattrni jdatc, s<=^ll him, on kake- 
monos or silkv i^aper stunds, the “ Good Coiinstd ot lyeyasu," a 
lacsimile copy of the original in the hero's liaiidw’ntiug ; or tiuv 
little prayers stamped in red ink on tissue paper pasted round a shp 
of card, to deposit one of winch is as meritorious as praying fo»* a 
devotee too ignorant to inasUT the projxir form of words. On the 
other side ilie Kagtira Do. wheie a woman of uncertain age and 
attraclions. whose h]a<'kejKd ti-e(li tell that she is nvirnixl, dan\'r‘s 
tlie '^acrod kagura dance in «i most jneturesque dress ot scarlet and 
white, very like liiat ol tlic Saracim -descon do rl roniadnvj w’omen 
who liang alxont or dance at the top ot the Spanish steps in Rome, 
waiting t<> be liircd as models. The dance consists of graceful poetical 
motions, and, likt? most Japanese dances, h danced wUh every part 
of the body except the ket. It is chea]) to be generous and throw 
Ikt a ten-sen ])iece. 

Then let him huiry on to the little i:ano}>ied door in Iront oi him, 
txirved over ihc lintel with Hidari Jingoro’s famous sk‘eping <'at. 
This is the beginning ol th<* end. Two hundred ina>'>y steps m 
sundry sterp flights, at sundry angles, between iotty w^alls hkc 
Capri’s, two hundred moss-grown steps, and a mo-isv stone gallery 
with balii^^tradcs, decaying to just tlie jiirturesqu-^ ]H>int, will 
bring him to a torn and another oratory to be used it the main 
osatory should be undergoing repairs. Very beaut ilul and chaste, 
too, is this oratory within. 

Behind it is the tom]>. Tt was a poetical mind that designed 
the relation of temple and tomb. Down below was one constant 
enhancement ol splendour. The jvilgrim. leaving the Sacred 
Bridge, ])assMl the tiny red dirine oi Jnig.i Daio, and climbed 
(Iirough the sinijile gro^e until he came to the mammoth stone, 
torii ; here he was .suddenly confronted by the great scarlet 
l^goda and the gate of the Two Kings, and c]iml>ed the first Stair- 

.1 way. Then there was the outer court, with its carven stable and 
treasures, its brilliant library, and exquisite cajiopied fountain. 
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/Solder the graceful bronze torii, and up a second 
j \^iie court of bronze lanterns, gifts of tributary kings, 
-r* bell tower on one side, and the scarlet drum tower 

bn the other. Then came the third stairway, and the glory and 
indescribable sumptuousness of the Yomeimon ; then a fourth, with' 
the perfect grace of the Karamon, and a fifth with the golden 
shrine of shrines, standing in the gilt-trellised Tainagaki in the great 
courtyard, ringed in with the beautiful buildings containing the 
sacred car and llic sacred dancers, and the Coma Do, and broad 
scarlet cloisters. Then through the archway, brooded over by the 
sleeping cat — of who sliall say what allegorical significance — he 
suddenly turned hi*^ back on all this riot ol sj)lendoar, and climbing 
steej) flights ol moss-grown and decaying steps, between grim 
walls, and over-shadowed by dark tnv^. arnxx^d at the ('onqueroris 
tomb, plain of the ])lain, siinjde of the siin]*le. 

Such was the lil(‘ (A Ivevasn, a procession of increasing splen- 
dour until it came tt) tlic daric g.ites ol the tomb, t\pi{aHl in tlic noble 
bronze gateway, cast in one ])iec(\ solid and siTaj'l(', guarded by 
Ama-ino and Koma-ino, those ancient royal emblems, the lion and 
the unicorn, at the top ot a narrow stairw<iv. 

Deinnd this gate there is but a ]»lain stone ]>latlonn wilh a ])]ain 
stone balustiad<s in the centre ol whn'h ns(s a plain bronze tomb 
ol tile shai)e used for the great ol tlu^ land —a ('one surmounted by 
a cushion, containing, hall-way u]) an online, closed by two httlij 
doors about a foot high, to hold tin* urn of the dead ])riiiC(^’s ashes. 
In front is a 1 (av stone table bearing a bronze stork, witli a brazen 
candle in its bill and standing on a tortoise : a bronz(^ center ; and 
a bnnue vase with a brazen lotus in it. But tlien thi>e are 
immense — this tortoise-stork (inbl<*ni ol iiumorlaht\’, this censer, 
and this lotus vase— and tli“ir goodlv bron/e is full an iiudi tliiek ; 
and the tomb ! — tins bronze lia.^ a strange light ('oloiir, like certain 
princely tombs of Shiba. it is halt gold. 

Honrs ago it was four o'clock, closing time ; but he will have 
bribed the holy nun to let him linger on to see the sun die on tlie 
lull of the illuslnous dead. Ronu' was not built, neither can 
Nikko be seen, in a day. And he will have iiiiich left lor another 
day, or week, or month. 

lattle inierior to the mortuary shrine ot lyeyasu is tliat ot his 
famous giandson, lyeniitsu. Excjms’te is the glacial blue Daiya- 
gawa, with its wdnrl]')Ools and its avenue of Buddhas with 
merciful countenances. Giiastly is the lonely Murderer's Temple ; 
unique the trip to Chiusenji Lake, with its w'aterfalls by the way- 
side, and its caravanserais on jales. And Taki-no-Jinja woods, 
with their moss grown rums and Jiydrangea thickets, and musical 
notes of the “pooh pooh" bring back one’s lost youth, with the 
thicket-hidden jialace of the Sleeping Beauty m the wood. 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

'‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE’' IN JAPAN. 

Tokvo, June ^ fh . 

Probap.ly no sin::»lo jjlirase of Japanese pigcon-English is 
quite so pregnant as that hv which th(‘ Chinaman scornfully 
designates the Japanese, in allu•^loIl to their shoddy imitations of 
toreigiiors — “ lie-Euiopeans.” 

The Japanese have no j^igeoU'English like that which ]>rcvails 
whcre\er John Bull and John Chinaman have much interconi\->c‘. 
It insults tliem to talk the numl)cr“one-to})-siik‘-plenty-]>idgin 
Jingo to them. Th(‘V always endetivonr to ex}»n‘S'- themselves m 
good Queen’s English and President’s .American, with iniicli nioie 
ludicrous results. 

There are pltrnU of cdii(at(‘d Chinamen, sin h as the Shroh> in 
l^aiiks, or the compradtucs ol ship'v and merchants, who speak 
JapaiK'se like natives; hut tin* (ommon rhmamaii*--sajIor oft 
a ship, or tlie like almost invaii.ihlv ('arries on Ih", dealings 
with the Ja])anes(‘ m whatever English they can muster between 
them. 

It is an odd sight to see th(‘se two remotest ra' e-^ ot A^ia con- 
verging 111 tlie language oi the little i>lan(! ai the further end of 
Eurojx*, or the neu nation uinch has only been m exist(‘nt e a sjun 
in cotnpiirisoii with th(‘m. 

But It is odder stiU to .see two Clime^e ol tliliervUit ju'ovinccs — 
^av a Chinaman ol ('aiiton, and a ( liinaman o£ Swalow — ea('h 
linding It easier to understand tlie other’s English tlian liis difterent 
dialect of Oimest'. It almost coin's to tins — that betueen the 
Ca[>e ol Cood 11c»]h‘ and Caj>e Horn there is only one language of 
commerce. 

The JapaiK'M' always wish to ke*‘[> ]>ace witli the iiiiu‘s so 

they have made the Anglo-Saxon tongiic' a dual hniguage with 

laj)anese. Their ])roel.imalioiis are usually jnihlished in both 

languages. 

Then railway liekels, time tables, ii.inics of stations, etc., are in 
both languages, as were the tickets and notice boards of the 
Tokyo Exhibition m 1800, and even tlio Exliiliilion catalogue. 
And the giuUh oJ jiiinkisha coolics, liaiduig libraries, and any 
other conceivable organisation which comes in contact with the 

“ red-haired barbarian,'' publish grand announcements in the 
language which every Asiatic j^roselyte lirmly believes the Founder 
of Christianity to have spoken. 

I cannot recall anything much iunnier than the rules of the 
Kyokei Kashihonsha — a lending library in Tokyo 







rH"* / 6f our Cojupfny is Supplying 4he Ali jap^ni^ a;; 

■’Classical and Modem Books nr Ckin^ and English tian^^j^*r&V^;; 
jSodksto Readers for receivini? duly Ivcnding Price. " ' • ^ r 


2. All Books arc divided into Four class. First class is the ' 
Book which always ready in our Company, out Never take out 
except Special and quasi Special Customer, Second and Third, 
class is tlie Books which will lend to the Readers who lias paid 
Evidencial Money (HOSHOKIN), Evidencial Money is fixed* 
that is Second class is 3 yen. Thinl class is Y. 1,500. R, 

Fourth class is the Book which ]>ermit Common Readers to be 
lend, but ol THE STUDENTS and Lodging-men who arc not a 
Master of House, wished to Read. Our Company's Book must 
give the Signilure of Master of houst^ or OffiecT of Scl^ool. 

Ji\cei)t wdio has paied Real Price ol Book. 


3. \Vho has paied Ex'Klencial-Moiicv is called Special and will 
lend all Books for 8-10 of Gcneial Lending Price. 

Whonexoi', iLvidencial-Money will to our Company, but 

th<' repayment of it, U limited Two inonlli, that is June and 
Deccraber. 

At the lime oi its Rei)avinent Vvlio deMnd to got jn'cviously 
must communicate to, it if (fo(‘s not, will suppose that it will be 
continuance. 

When Readci Iru^l Evidencial - Money, will give a S])ecial 
reiepl, therefore the rej),nnieiit is earned, it will he cxcliange lor 

moiity. 


Who has road the Book of our Cf»iU])an\’, above Three 
month by the Ik^lisli xvay of the leading, thought ot our Company, 
will send the Signiture of Si)ecial and may he lend by jxiying 
Pending Price that imtigating j-io of it. 

5. The J-iinit of lime of Reading is nxed. All Novel and thin 
Book is fi\(‘ days. All Special Book is almost ten da3^s. English 
Language Book which is not raaiiv pag<s is limited, ten days, but 
largo Book is fifteen days. The Exact limit of time and lending 
Pnee arc mentioned on the bark or iace ol all Book. 


6. Japanese styled Books, which are many hooks. >s fixed not 
to lend above Three or Five volumes. One jiart of English 
langtiago Book or Translated book in Euro])can Style is only a 
volume. 

7. All Lcnding-Pricc must be paid, at first. The 3 . ending-price 

of a Japanese Book alwax’s limited from 5 rin to 15 lin in one 
times! The Lcuding-Pricc of a European Styled Book is Generally 
from to i-io oi Real Price of Book. When distributer 






-^ ^C'dar Cdimpany^ JEiook ViH 1^ cxc^ 

*spC;#toiner^ „their^tor, wiH not admit to take and directbT3\ ft^m,,^^ 
"Compny^ l)ut net who hast paid Certain price for" Book,’ 'p>; 
Iteadi^ took out the book directory from n& must frdabte Wisi^SpE; 
*to bring, /When tiino has come. Yet does not brinj?, will tequirie^ i 
sfecond Lending-Price, by identity Fifth Rule. / ' 

9. If some soil or Destruct of Book doen, wo will require duly, 
indemnity. 


10. If the Order of Book is report^^^d by the post, W'ili sejid to, 
at next day. 

Tl. Never debvere the money io tlie man who did not l>rjng 
the Signiture of our Company at the matter of rcfeiring tht* money, 
cxcqit Lending Money if Reader do not so, thcmgli some meddling 
ociurred ai the since, we will not obliged io refer to that. 


This Catarogue is doscrijition of owing Book of our Comj>any's 
estimating at, 21, Mojji, (h'tober. and the dcscri]»tion of Japanese 
and Chinese Book'wa'^ published already, therefore, if Readers 
desired to search out the Book'« of that’s part will hope to read of 
that desciij)liou. 

Price of this description is the real Priie of book at present, not 
Nominal Price, therofon* if Reader Ios(‘s or soiled, anyhow will oblige 
to ransom. 

The division of the book is the Private thought of author, 
Iherelore if Reader troubled for searching the book, wo must thank 
to Reader's Grace. 


THE RULES OF OUR LffiRARY (Which Established 
in ottf Company)* 

1. The liinj of Upoiiing of Libraiy is always from c) o*clock of 
morning, and *1 o'clock ol (evening) is the time of Shuting of Library, 
at every days except one eleven and twent}'-onc days of (>very 

ITlOUih. 

2. All men being admitted to enter our Library by ]iaying tliree 
cents for the Reading, lint all S])ecial or Quasi-Special Customer 
and tlie offu*TS of News Publishers may be enter only paying t\w 
cent. Pei sou who required to read the book of first or second class 
must rompell the double Price ior reading. 

3. The object of our library for the reader wdio desired to 
Read many books at one time lor searching useful maltetn ,Then> 
lore all book wdiich is read}' in our Company is permit to j but 


I, 

present is wished for Reader to be lent from 

I '-* 5 ?T"^'sending, 

4* AJi lokyo News and iwditical or Seiencial magazine readed 
in our library, 

5, If reader does Ijreak or soil the book, and tJie thing, which 
placed on the room, mu^t be obliged to ])ay duly indemnity. 


Mayeda San, Hie ])oet jiriiiter of the Hakubunsha, took us to 
this very mercantile library. Outside il was an ordinary -looking 
Ja}>anese house of the humbler sort, built entirely of wood and only 
closed in with sliding sluitters (slioji), excejd that it had a window 
out ol w’liich leaned the most vemrable Japanese 1 ever saw, with 
a haiidsoine, long, snowy-w liite beard. I don’t sujipose its coiintci- 
jiart exists among jairi'-bloodcd )aj>anese. 

\Mien w'c got insi<lr, soim* time was wasted in the elaliorate 
bows bctw’een Ma\'e(la San .ind the librarian, who looked about 
twelve years old, ol course alter that worthv had given me the most 
elaborate' kow’tcnv m his n'f^a/our, A good deal nicn'e tune was 
consumed m Mr. Ma\eda\s deriding lor mt* wdietheisit was best that 
I sliould b(' a 'ipiria! or customer, or a studeni. or a 

lod^in^^ JtiiVU ami what perc'cntag*' belwavn i-iaioo and i-io J shcaild 
]iay on that Kiirc'»]»<\in st\led hook. “ (infm* Mikaalo’s Empire.’" 
Ho ret'ommended me not to }'>ay e\Klencial monev, because I ccaiJd 
only get it liac'k in jiine 01 December, and lliw was January. 

Finally I got tired ot th<* negotiation^ an<l \\C‘nt cait'-ide. Mv 
iiksha hoy was .standing as d he were loosing lor a monument, witli 
a most sublime grin on Ins b.uk iunu*d IdM* and his jjipe-casc in his 
left hand, w’hile his right hel<l Ins kiseru (iui)e) W’i 11 > Hie dignitv of 
a maishal’s InVojt, lb‘ w^as \erv ragged, laio was absc'iit. sick. 
He had ])rol)*il»ly been taking too much sake. Ikmg my servant, 
at 70 sen (about lialt-a-erown) a day regular, he was lulling m 
wealtli tor a ]mrikislia-boy. 1 sim[dv stood and watched Ins 
statue.'s(]ue d(‘piil\ untd the* iunniest old man slouclied past with 
the ])eculiar tiudge ol the Ja})ane‘-e, dressed m a most comical 
liooded tunic. Rattling my kociak out to sna]) a photog^aj)!! ol old 
Fortunaliis was tc»o iniulj for the statue by Hie jinnkislia. He put 
a liand to cMch side and laughed “ ht to split himself ’’ as lie said. 

Mayc-da San, for a man m his poor < in iimstaiices, could really 
write very kaii English. Here is a sp(c{men oi one ot his letters : — 


GnsiLhMAN. — I duly recoeved your letter liom Kioto which 
dated 3r(I. You ha\e written me alxmt Hie book of ])oem and cxirry 
dow’ii tJio covers, inside pa]K*rs and six cojnes of ])roofs, so 1 have 
told all about it to our head, and 1 iiave already jirranged all things 
as above. 

I thought I must go to Hie Club Hotel this evening as your 
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ordered, but I could not go this evening becaus 
busy to-day, so I really will go down with all thir^ ^ 
any times you like, but I think I shall go to see you ab 
and carry them down at that time. It has been so bad weather M 
Tokyo last few days ago, but arc you quite well ? Please tell my 
compliment to your famiry. 

I am 

Your obedient servant 

R. Mayeda, 


Ma3’oda had i)robably learned his English from the missionaries. 
Tl is a common trick for lai>an(\se and Cliinese to go through llie 
])roct‘ss of conversion until they know enough English to get a 
})ktce as a waiter or clerk in a store, when they drop it like a hot 
pi’>tato. Mayeda was certainly not a Chnstian any long(*r whru 
we kntiw him. 

Eveiyone in the East familiar with the story of tlie Chinaman 
who went to his Sunday-'>.chool teacher to say that he did not mean 
to come an\" more. 

“ How is that ^ ” said tlx* mi^^ionarv ; “ ycui seemed to i)0 getting 
along so nic'ely.” 

“Me savez plenty English now; me go hoteI-l)03\: me no care 
for Amelikan man, Jesus Kilist.*' 

It IS ])robabl 3 ’ not true, but it points the moral to plenty of true 
tales. 

It is in comincne that the English of Japan shm(*s resplendent. 

The Japani'se are ver^” great at spurious imitations. Thc^v 
make ii]) the vilest concoctions ot methylated sjiirits and label 

them Fine Bli'iided (dasgow Wme, oblivion^ ol the fact that 

wme does not slnire the rejiutation oi Scotc'Ii wJiisky, and 
one has to c'xamme evc-ry label with a detective eye. 11 it is 

of Jaiianc^se mamikichire it is sun' tc> be lull oi iicIk'hIous small 
errors. No Japaixsc ever csaild copv a thing accurattlv- He* 
never gc'ts luither than a geix'ral < tfect, and tliat olt^'ii a 

cancaturish one. 

It is llie Chinaman who cojaes tiic rents in \'our and 

would ]):nnt the goM in 3'our teeth, il \ou sat lor your portrait 
smiling. 

Here are some examples. There is a grrat sale in Japan for 
till' Eagle !>rand ot Condensed Milk, and, at cordingh', the Jajianese 
have counterfeited the label. The Gail J'^ordeu signature' is pur- 
po.'^ely a Mur, and ihe're are such mistakes «is witcr tor water, 
\citoiit for without, jveezar ior free/er, bed rdineci for bc'st refined, 
concluding with this magnificent ]iH'ce of .^men('an advertising : 
“ The largest ciiiaiitity of these vaJuoble articcls the least possible 
sace. Possesst's gieat advantages and sa^TS timej^ancl trouble.’' 
Tlx' man who gut out this magnifieeut label was probably .willing. 



'■'^4-'^ Ine standard “ chestonts " of the ^6t ,W'!'iiiail?)a^^'^ 
??SlittBcy, th6 great silk merchant at Yokohama, firsjk Began ;V> 
itp -Boxes of silk handkerchiefs for the European trade, fee -JiilifelTO; 
them "Crosse and Blackwell." Shobey is too intefl^jt .a|W: 
scrupulous a man to do this, but it is exactly the kind of niiag thatf 
many of his countrymen arc umntelligcnt and ui^scruputous enoi^: 
to, do, such as the gentleman who doscriljes- himself on hiS shop sign- 
as 
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TOKIOo JAPAN.” 


has l>cen filled with distrust by these j)rocecdi»igs of his coiuitrymcn, 
and issues this warning to Ins European patrons : — 

If health be not steady, heart is not active. Were heart active 
the deeds may be done. Among the means to preserve health the 
best way is to take in Kozan wine, which sold by us. because it is 
to assist digestion and increase Wood. Tliose who want the steady 
health should drink Kozan wine. 'Fhis wine is agreeable even to 
females and children, who eannot drink any spirit, because it is 
sweet. In other words, this pleases the nioulli, and, therefore, it 
is very convenfent medicine for nourishing. Accordingly, our 
is now in demand, and it ran be obtameti at any store for liquors 
and spiiits throughout the empire, but it is regretted that s<*vcrol 
others imitated our wine. ha\'ing mixed a certain sweet material 
wath common wine. Please remember our three registered trade 
matk.s, in order to distinguish genuine from inferior imitations/* 

I have myself tasted this Kozan wine. It is something like very 
$weet California port* 



. , ei%. . They asked 
-^SSwwaa ;doggerel 



> . vt^'TYela«tt,'br^cr}'’s 3f>rosp8ctaS' fe 


Txd^ft sie wohJ, 
Kssen sie kohl, 
Trinken sie bier, 
l^teben sie ti«r ? 


And they saw the word hkr and accepted it i')erfectly serioVB^jfr; 

For a climax T must go to Mr. Chaml>erlain : — 

During the last ten years young Japan, eager for new, worlds 
to conquer, has begiin to turn its attention to English versification* 
That the results still leave something to desire will be gathered 
from the following specimen entitled ' Her Glee,' which apj>eared 
in September, 1886, in tlie pages of a Japanese magazine in the 
English language, published by certain Ja])ancse students at Tokio. 
So far as we appreliend its obscurities through the mist of poetic 
license, it would appear to be a dith^Tamb in praise of woman, who 
is apC'droplused as the r^ ment ot society, or„ to use the j^outhful 
[)oet's own \vord:>, ‘ social glue ’ : — 


*'HKR GLFK. 

“Til** flanv*. Iho hottest heat 

\'y VVoiii.in’-. r >\vcr ever earth. 

Whicli black a »‘4 }>alo down beat, 

x\ud made the Eden, place of birth. 

' Gt wiiat i)\ nhat? Can lii»)u tell me? 

A. birth of Nf>ble. High, value — 

'Jhe btatuui Tie Lh*>ijiiietl for thee - 
Of ^^o^1au, Mother, Social C‘»lnc. 

“Let her be mn* ed from earth to t«"y 

What dark luiit overwhelms human Race t 
Let Ladv claim with all the Ciy: 

‘C in you suit lioUl and hold your peace ? ' 

“flow sweet, how mirthful, gay is Kamc f 
What bo >11. thing, ni«ay evceecl in Idiul ? 
Wiiidd she l^e praised, entolled — ^not Shame: 
liL* I'ale, of fk>th, to bound, t** ]>ind." 


This anpllitir of the bonnes bouJu's in " Things Japanese.” 



CHAPTER XXVI 11. 

THEATRE AND VARIETY SHOWS IN JAPAN. 

Yokohama, Jm.c 'i2ilu 

In an earlier clia]')ter 1 have described a visit to Dan jurors 
Theatre, but 1 forgot to say anytlaug about the oidinary theatres , 
and vaiicty per forma iicrs. And since then I have SLcn the beau- 
tiful and famous cherry dance, niiyakoodori, which is held at Kyoto 
for but a week or tw'o in the \ear, and wliicli enjoNod .such notice 
from the Duke and Duchess ol Connaugld, 

I snpi^oso I ought to b(*gin with the la^t. \\\ were all (the Duke 
and Duchess includevl) staying at Yinimrs, tlie mo^t charming ot 
naiivc-kc})! hoh'ls in jajian, on the hill of Marnvania. We lattleil 
down Uie slope m our rikshai> till we had rouiuled the gieat (non 
Tom]>le (famous for its inerry-go-iounds. and monkeys, and arclicry 
boothsh when v\e turned up to the lelt, au<] ahno'^t iiuni<‘diat<‘ly 
aflerw'cirds down to tlu* right. There w*is no luist.tkiug our distilla- 
tion, for tall cre->sets were hlazhig outride tlie tlieatrc, wlnrli sliut 
their shafts of ilariK' liigh above the low’ ]a{)aiiese lioii'^e*^. Da^lung 
up an avenu<* lined with w’aiting nksha*^ we disiuoanted, and k'Uiul 
everything elaborately caqieted in honour of tli(* royal visit. The 
attendants ]Kunt(M] to <mr bools, and said <onit'thuig in Jaj'ani'^c ; 
but our nkslia boys, as wo wiie good customers Jiad anticipaT<'d the 
oa’aMOii, and brought white inien boot-co\ers, soinetliing like the 
sj)]it-loed stO('king'= W’orn by tlu' nalivt-'- indooi*^, so we weie sj>ari<l 
the trouble ol iiisboolmg. 

1 never w’as m a luoie rhaimiiigly d(‘^igned thialre than this 
in W'hicli W'c witnessed the clicnw dance. It C(tT;^i-(o{l ot a ]’it, 
W’liich may or mav not liave l)e(‘n occujued-- i w’as t(;o int» Tested 
to notice- surrounded by tour stages on tlie same Icm I, the 
iiont stag!' being o( *.upied by tlie dancers, tJie tw’o side stages ]>v 
the orcliestra, and the back, which wm^^ ]»reitilv < urtainefl and 
like a huge j>rivat(‘ bo\, l>y a delightful room in a tea-house with 
a whole side opened to the theatre. It was luxuiiousiy carjieted, 
and jirovuled wath seats and hi tie round tai)les for tea or ehovv. 
The moment we got inside, sweet little nnisumes, light and gay 
as bntlerfiies, IMtcd up and olltTcd us relreslimeiits in the ancient 
Japanese fashion, kniM^ling. The audience thus privileged Avere 
lew, not more tlian fifty, and tin* sj>ectacle was uniiiue. 

To r*\eeute this eherr>' dance all the most Jamous dancers in 
Jai>an are brought together to Kyoto for a week or two while the 
cherry trees arc in blossom. The performance is more like an 
Italian ballet of the Evcelsior type than ever, and woiilvi be slow 
but for the exceeding beauty of tlie dresses m ci^lour and fabric, 



,,ancse 

iL didn’t soein quiu tbc 

/ *xjn/ docs. 

*' * m^'ntioiied before aboiil jn^e daiicinfj, 

everylhiu^^ hut their feet ; swayiiit; l^odies and 

heads, waving their arms, opening, shutting, twirling, and flinging 
tlieir Ians. Their ])()sfuring ecrtamlv was very fine and graceful, 
and tlieir dresses, in all of which the cherry blossom was the theme, 
were marv’idlonsly beautiful. They and the delicious htlle pnvate 
box and restau'ranl combined were the charms oi this unirpie ])er- 
lonnance. The K'enery w^as rather amusing. It was a kind of 
re\olvmg ])anc>rama, and d(‘})icti‘d iamons Kiirojiean haunts of 
ladiion and ]»1easuie,-sueh as the Crystal Palace and tbc Pattersea 
Embankment of file Thames. 

Tlu‘ Duchess was immensely delighted w'ilh eyervthing, and 
(la}>i)i'(l hei hands re]H‘ati‘dlv : the Duke looked about ecs bored as 
his couitc‘'V e\er ]iermits him to look. H<' and his party were 
I arriered oli from the general pul die ; Init from various males in 
ilu ]>rirty went longing looks at smart and ])relty globe-trotters 
beyond the })ale. The ( herry daiKc was ci'rtaiiiiV more interesting 
than the No-danc(s are, tliongh the latter are the only theatrical 
eiitiTtammont much ])atruniM*d bv the up])er class Japs. Th(-so 
iVe seem to be a kind ot ancient ojieia, wiitten in cla.-sical 
Japanese on elashn'al subjM Is, and consisting ol singing and dancing 
only. 

Jake' tlu* (in'ck ])lav lliey were diwelopi'd oiil of rude religions 
dances, accompanied liy an orchestra who sang, liy the addition 
oi two (liaracters wIjo rented the nioie imjxatant ]\nfs instead 

of -inging them. Tlu* dicsses aie gorgeous in the extreme, but 

there is no sceiUTV. Though each only taki's about an hour to 
p(*rfoim, the w'hole day is devoted to them, as a number of thc'm arc 
])erforiTied w'lth comic interludes, just as an F.ngh-h j)lay ha> sev<*ral 
a< ts with music, between. 

Excc])t it lie to see Danjuro, (»r some other Irving of Japan, 
the nobles seldom atti'iid any theatii('al jierlorniancc except the 
No. They consider the ordinary tlioatre (kabiiki or shibai) as 

lit only for the vulgar peojde ; for their ]da ys, instead of 
exhibiting gods and heroes, arc drawn from Japanese life, est^ccially 
life before tie* revolution. They are divided, not into tfagedy 
and comedy, but into historical plays and comedies (jidaimono 
and st‘WX'imono). 

1 learn from Chambeilaiii, in hi.s Jund of amusement and 
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intcndo suiincss ol tliou 

(which lb , Jy done)* 

Mr. Ch*V' . goes on to remark that thongli, j 
S hakespeare, . their Chinese rival. Japanese dramatists 
female actors to interpret their women’s part*^, the founders oi the 
regular stage were two women named 0-Kin\i and O-Tsu. These 
two ladies seem to have been no better than they should be, which 
may have given birth to the fear ihat^ immorality would ensue 
from the meeting ot the sexes on the $tage, though one cannot sec 
how this could have mattered much in a country like l.apan. where 
morality and immorality are in about the same (ondition as the 
world before the firmament was madc‘. 

It is ol little interest to know the names af Japan’s inobt 
famous dramatists, because, like all the otiier j)lay“Wntors, big 
and little, they dramatised the story of the “ Forty-seven Konins.” 
wliiph bobs up against you at every coniei’. ^ This places them 
outside the ])a!e of human sympathies. 

To the foreigner it is ficmbllnl which are the less interesting, 
tlie No theatres or the Kabuki. The No-danc(»s seem as long as a 
sermon, and it is seldom that one can unclei-stand wliat^thc plays 
'^are driving at, though it luteiesUng to see ol>solote diversions 
. like hara-kin (suicide by disembowelling) iej)rest-!ited with bi^yiorical 
accuracy. 

Japanese historical plays are fearfully bloody affair-, and tho 
adjimcts of homicide are always represented rearistR'aHy. 

The stage is strewn with limbs and gore, and tin* jnctup'-pands 
hung outside these theatres, as advc'rtiseinent^ ol the gruesome- 
pleasures within, compress a wln>le “'Iliad” of carnage into a iew 
hundred square feet, I eiiduu'd a pertormance from a '-^ense of 
duty, but 1 could mak""; so little out of it tliat I liave to take a brit^t 
cutting from an American book-— dear^old Gnihs'- (o give an' idea 
of a typical Japanese play : — 

“ The i>lay was full c>l love and murder, with many* amusing 
incidents, A pretty woman of gcnt1(^ birth loves a ]>oor itinerant 
j)ipe-mender and cleaner. ‘Her tatter wishes, ter to marry a son 
of a nobleman. He succee^ls in hi$' purpose' by means of a .^o- 
hetween, who pretends to carry m^sages from the t,nie loyer to xlie 
dupied girl. At the marriage cerntlpny/ whi'Ji **3^>resejji:ed^ uu 
•detail on the stage, she lifbi her silkcp hood, expecting to 'see her 
true love, but teholds her -fattens Whom * she fiates. She 

has to submit, and goes'tg 'housekeeping* \ ^ ^ 
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'lUomDts of the husl)and to screw courage up to the striking 
point/ and tlnust the dirk in his abdomen, excite the loud laughter 
()1 the audience.” 

Some of the stage ctfect-^, sucli as the bleeding wouuos, are 
\ er\ well done ; and the scenery is not at all bad, especially at 
the theatres which have revolving stages, the principle of w'hich i.s 
that who"* a sceiK* is finished tlie stage revolves, and wdiat has been 
the iront lace goes behind (scenery, furniture, actors and all), 
wliat had been the back face-being ])reseuted to the audience willi 
fresh scenery and appurtenances. This revolving stage saves a 
great (leal of lime, though you ^vouldn’t have thought the 
Japanese eared about that ; foi all the time a scene is ih progress 
on the front of the revolving stag(% a fresh scene is being fixed up 
behind. But it would not act so wvll in Eui(»pean theatres, because 
Ja))anese sc'cnery and stage car])eulry are very meagre and Hglit 
and ilimsy in comj)ans()ii. 

How^w^er, wliile I am laughing at the Japanese theatre from 
my Enr<)]>ean ])omt ol view, I am shamed into quoting an 
anecdote J saw’ in ClKimberJam’s Tilings Japanese,” wdiii'h 
show’s how’ ecpially ridiculous our theatrical perlormauces ap])ear 
to Ihom : — 

” A small Italian oj>era troupe having come to Yokohama, a 
wideawake Japanese imiircsario hired tliem, and caused a play to be 
written for the sj^ecial jiurjiose of letting them appear in it. This 
play rei>reseriled the adventures 9I a party of Japanese globe-trotters, 
who, after crossing the Pacific Ocean and landing at San Francisco, 
where they naturally fell among the Red Indians wno infest 
these savage and remote localities, at last reach Paris, anoi attend 
the performance ol the Grand* 0 };era. Then all the Italian singers 
were appropriate!}'' introduced, ' Hamlet-like, Upon a stage uj:>on 
the maip stage. But, .oh ! the effect upon the Japanese audience 
when they recovered from the first shock of surprise ! They 
were sei^e^i with a wild fit of hilatity at the high notes of the 
frima donna, wiio really W'as not at all bad. The ixjople laughed 
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all talking, eating, and attention to infantb cc^ase. The repeated 
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’ - their Chinese rival, Tanar --<ic>ns , 
so th4^ actors to interr** ^womer * vvUh all possible "effect- 

Below wooden ‘r.^Kets as big as cheque-books, 

and inviting peoj^'jV to cuter with the orthodox hoarse voice of 
the red-faced man at an English fair, who invites you in to see 
the boxing and the fat woman. The theatre street is always the 
liveliest in a Jai^anese cit\', the lX>tom-Bori in Ozalca enjoying 
the highest repute, though flie theatre street in Kyoto is perhajis 
more entertaining to a stranger. Tokyo has no regular theatre 
street, unless we can reckon tlie street ]>aoths in Asakusa 
park. 

At Kyoto there is a wonderful variety of entertainments, 
from legitimate drama to tvrcstling, conjuring, archery, and 
even dioramas— -the last fearful and wondcTful in the blood- 
shediness of their subjects. The best conjuring pcrionnance 
we vSaw in a theatre was at Kobe, and <,‘ven there the tricks 
were not worth mentioning beside the feeblest Indian juggling*, 

chawing live chanoal and spinning hall a dozen big tubs at 
the same time being tlie A>//i'S de force. I forgot to say that 

theatre streets, lik<" teni]»le grounds, have every spare yard 

filled up witli stalls tor the sale of sweets, combs, hairpins, 

soaj), pipe-cases, to}'s, and the other unspeakable rubbish of a 
Japanese fair. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

A N A T I 0 .N AT PLAY. 

Yokohama, Jme i^ilu 

The most delightful things in Japan are the children* Taken 
as a whole, I don't think one finds such delightful children any- 
where else in tlie world. For to the beauty and grace of childhood 
they add the roguishness, the playfulness, and the gentleness of 
puppies or kittens. They are just as self-posse&sed. 
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^ittle 

little tuft of jot-black hair at vi u o^ovat each ear* 

Their eyes are like black beads with hard^^^lin^ 'whites twinkling 
behind narrow slits. They have the funniest little snubs of noses, 
and ]>lu]np and puppyish figures. 

The Japanese love to dress their children in strictly 
Japanese style, in the most becoming clothes, just as they 
exhaust their ingenuity in inventing games and toys for them* 
Their dress lias always a ptentilul admixture of red. Red is 
the colour of youth •in J apan, but on grand occasions one must 
go to the rainbow, or the kaleidoscope, or fireworks to find 
a parallel. 

Tlie gciKial effect is that of a long gown open down the front, 
with long loose sleeves and a broad sash at the waist. The little 
girls who are ni^i^nmliced for the j^rofession of geisha (singing girl) 
wear brilliant and ex(|uisitely flowered silks, with obes or sashes of 
rich stiff brocade, fabulously dear. 

The Japanese commence tli^ir duties as mothers earlier, 
and leave them off later, tiian any nation in the w^orkl. One 
sees cliildren who do not look more than four j'ears old carry- 
ing the List baby in the haori slung on their barks, and women 
will suckle children, two, tiiree, or even five years, before they 
W’ean them. 

v^ir Edw’in Arnold, whose editorial experience has taught 
him to be careful wheie statx^^tics are concerned, says that the 
Japanese have very small families. This being a fact, it is 
patent that every man, w^oman, and child of the age of puberty 
must be busy in the business of the procreation of children, 
set forth in the marriage service of the Episcopal Church as 
the main duty of married life. For the streets literally swamx 
w’th children, especially at New Year’s tide, on March the 3rd, 
and May th^ 5th, 

It is fortunate that nearly all the steeds in Japan are human, 
otherwise we should never have got to our destination in safety 
that New Years Day when we took the long drive, from oq;- 
temporary abode in the Castle of Tokyo, to the fair which was talgng 
place in the grounds of the Great Temple of Kwannon at Asakusa, 
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ihiim, '^ y^nzim^ pasjii;^^ ji ii^r(i volley’ *at 

lawn tennis, others'' . ^)p]>ing ju.M in Iront ol \^our nose on a 
battledore wliicli skied it back again. No horses would have 
stood it. 

This game is supjiosed to give the voiithlul Japanese belle 
niatehless opportunities for showing off beauty, figure, and dr(‘ss ; 
and, strictly speaking, the victor may, if she chooses, disfigure the 
conquered beauty’s face willi ink. 

The boys vn(‘aiivvhil(' were having to])-figbls (konia asobe). If 
it had been v/indy enough lor their favourite kites a wouldn’t have 
been calni iiiough for liattledore. These to])s w{‘re made of hard 
wood, with an iron ring around them, aiul were wound up and 
thrown. The first th^o^^er threw his to si)iti. the second threw his 
to strike the spinning toji. 

As we drove liack the wind had ri^en, and on me roof of 
•every two-storey liouse j»atedannlias was assisting Ins boys in 
flying kites, a ]KistiiTK‘ m winch Hie Japanese are ]>articularly adept. 

“ You go drill-ground ^ ” asked Taro (eldest son), my nksha- 
Ixw, observing tlie interest I took m ihtai skill ; ‘‘ pleiity kite, 

good kite, drill-ground.” 

I nodded, and we drove* jkjsI our holi*l to the whul-swej)t drill- 
giound lying between the cavalry barracks, ilie Kokunieikwan 
(Tokyo Club), and the School of the Nobles. re was young Japan 
m all its glory, with kites flying lalmlous he.ghts in the air, wliu'h, 
wluai they came down, ])roved to be* counterfeits of the great 
brown liaW'ks which wlieel and wheel ovei (*ver\ dna l of a Japanese* 
( ity, or rectangles of tough pa])(T, siretcheel on light s]dit bamboo 
frames ol about a cou]>le of feet square or nion*, adorned m rain- 
bow lilies with the hgun*s of great heroe'>, or iKautiful woincm, or 



Chinese dragons. 

Some of them have hummers made of .-ilnps ol whalebone, others 
had ten or twenty feet of their string at the kitt‘-eiKl dipjied in a 
mixture ot gum and pounded glass, for kite-fights. If this is drawn 
.shaiqily across the .siring of a rival kite n cuts and brings 
it jif) the ground. Sir Edwdu Arnold wa.s \'ery fond of giving 
kite-parties. 
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idcirtily ; such us sciijo union, 
unotlicr on its hack, face backwards, 

<'l the rokiihu (devotees), vvlio carry a 
^<oddess oi iinTcy, some six feet 
common ])eo]^lc to worshi]> (and give 
the ahiruno tamagu (ducks’ eggs), in whicli the smaller child is held 
<Tosswise on the hack, and the other children, dance round, singing 
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a HonsensK'al verse. 

But kari asohi* (i)ld\ing at Jiuntnig), and mushi - gari 
(hunting grassho])jH‘rs), which are put into the qnainte.st gauze 
('ages, s]K*ak lor‘ themselves, as do tamaya (blowing soap 
bubbles), and isuka as(jbi, pla\iug at war with toy weapons. 
Hotarii-gari (hunting hre-dies) is sjimlar to a grasshopper hunt, 
cxiept tliat they are hunted at night, and struck down with a 
circular Ian. 

The interesting })art about king-yo (jdaying with gold fish) is 
that these precocious hniiy Jajianese cultivate any number ot tails 
41 ]) to half a dozen, two and three-lailed lish being quite comin(/u. 
Jhit the two out-obdoors tours de jorcc loi ‘"Inldreii are the Tenno 
Matsuri no Asol)i (plaMng at the Feast ol Tenno, the Japanese 
Ne]»tune), and the Bon Matsuri, or Feast of the Dead. 

In the joruKT the four biggest bo^^s (and Ja])anese can carry 
aslonishing winghts lor their si/e) cairv a big tub (taro) from tie* 
3»alace oi the god, and others cnrrv hons made of basket-work 
(shislii), and huge square i)a])er lanterns on slaves (toro). The 
children’s backs are covered with marvellous dragons and such 
“ wild lovvl.” 

This IS one of the summer Icslivals, taking j>kicc in June. But 
the Bon Matsuri, the Festival ol the D(‘a(l Ancestors, in July, is the 
most picluresfjue thing of tlie year ; lor not onlv do the children, 
in gorgeous costumes, ])aradc the slieels vvitlj Ians and bannen*^, 
and pa] )pr-lan tern‘s, chanting, but mn.,t gre it citii'a have some 
special l(»nn of c ek'bratiiig it. 

For instaiK'i*, at Naga'^iiki, wli«de Ib'ct^ oi ^traw boats, with 
food and a li”ht on board each, are laun. hed m the harlxmr on %e 
Jast night i)f thf iesii\-al ; anil at Kyoti>, the ancient capitaJ, fires 
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i‘ t thCgA' on to remark that tb. / ^ 

’ “When a caugli in Ytie house during the })re\iouft 

year, a pair of hind; or images, are purchased for the little 
girl, which she pla\s with until grown up* When she is 
married her hina are taken with her to licr husband’s bouse, 
and she gives them to her children, adding to the stock as her 
family increases/* 

Japanese children can’t be much like Americans. 

“ Tlic images are made of wood or enamelled c lay. Tliev 
represent the Mikado and his \\[U\ the Kyoto noble^ and 
their wives and daugliters, the court minstrels, and varivais 
IKsrsonages of Japanese mythology and history. A great 
many other toys, representing all the articles in a Japanese 
Iady*s chamber, the service of the eating table, the utensils ot 
the kitchen, travelling a])paratns, etc., some of which are vciy 
elaborate and costly, are all exhibited and played with on this 
day. 

“ The girls make offering ui sake, dried rice, etc,, to the effigies 
of the Emperor and Empiess, mimicking the whole round of Japanese 
female lile, a-, that of a child, maiden, wile, mother, and grand- 
mother. 


“ The Boys* Day (Feast of Flags) is on tbe festival of Hachima, 
the god cl war. The old were a very martial nation, and 

the boys’ effigies were always those of heroes, generals, soldiers, 
on foot and horse, the gods oi strength and valour, wrestlers, and so 
on. Their toys, too, on this occasion, are the weapons, etc., of a 
daimio’s (feudal prince’s) procession, such as arms, armour, banners, 
and the like.’* 


. A complete set is bought for every son ; and for every son born 
W^in seven 3^cars thei<* is a huge hollow paper carp (nobori) 
hung outside the house from a lofty bamboo pole. The wind/' 
bellies these fish out, and makes them fiaj^ their fins and tails. The 
idea is that the carp can swim swilily against the current, ^ and 
i&urmount waterfalls (here again Japan enjoys a monoj)oly), typical 
o^he young man’s mounting over all difficulties to success and 
qmet prosperity. 

The boys play at daimio’s processions, or the battles between , 
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‘ various kinds of card v.*^* v\\. V ^ such as iroh^ 

(alphabet cards), hiaku nin gariita (one ■• versti - 

of - one - hundred - poets cards), kokin garuta (game of ancient 
odes), chiye no ila (wisdom boards) and chi 3 *e no wa (ring of 
wisdom). 

Some of lliesc requiie a knowledge of the Chinese classics and 
considerable scholarship, '^o it is no^ surprising* to find that the most 
])oj)ular of them all is that of the “ fi[t\’-threc i>Obt stations ** 
l)ctween Tokyo and Kyoto. Tiie name and picture ol each is 
gjten, and the stake deposited on Kyoto. Then the^' throw with 
dice, and whoevTr arrives at K\'oto first wiri^. 

Japan is veritably, as Sir Rutherford Alcock called it, “The 
Paradise ol babu*s.’' It a villat,e is large enough to hold a shop 
at all it will hav(' a toy shop. I'he ])oorest ]xirts c»f cities have 
numbers of them. The temjiles are full of them. Fairs have hardly 
anything else exccjd ])ipe-cases and combs; and their parents are 
for ever devising or buying toys lor them. At any of the inatsiiri 
(festivals) at great temples, like those of SlnJba and Asakusa, one 
will ,see the poorest Japanese going off lavicn with toys for their 
children. 

Tlie toys, it is lriu‘, are cJieap and sinijilo. Some of the favourite 
ones aie made of dough, ])lown in much the same way as glass is, 
into figures ol gods and men and jmrikishas, and co<'ks and fo.xes, 
and tir trees, rudely coloured. 

Then there are the kites, battledores, helmets, flags, coats of 
mail, swords, speaib, guns, model junks and sain})cins, balls, dolls, 
every article of furniture for a house in miniature, dragons' heads 
for the kagura dances, mini.ature tiremcn's standards, ladders aiij 
hammers, and any amount of little knickknacks made of 
lacquered wood and paper. 

But some of the toys arc very ingenious and flue. For about 
a dollar and a half, for instance, on6 cjux buy an exact working 
model of tlie Murata Rifle used by the Japanese army. And sonjiir 
of the swords, usually sold in pairs (katana and chiisai-khtanaj* ^ 
in imitation of those carried by the samurai, arc really beaiAtfm . 
and costly. The flags are .generally the national flag, ,ma<k ot 
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The boys are clianilitig until they j)ut on red socks and psehTol 
Kuropeaii shoes, and hat-rimmed ca})s and s]>ectacles, and attend 
one oi the great schools on loreigii models. Those are the grubs 
which change into soslii. 


gold Te?2! 


One ol tile prettiest sights one can sec in a Japanese street is 
a grouii of diildren buzzing lound a candy stall or pcrijiatetic 
cooking-stove, well described by (rriffis • — 

“ Nearly every itiiK'iant seller ol candy, '-tarcb ('akes, sugared 
])jas and swet^tened beans, has several methods, by lottorv, }>y 
which he adds to the attractions on his stall. A disk having a 
revoh'ing arrfiw, whirled around by the hand ol a child, or a numl>er 
ot strings which are connected with the faces of imps, godd(\sses, 
<levils. or heroes, lends tlie excitement ol chance, and when a Iuck 3 ^ 
])ull or wliirl occurs, occasions the subsecpieni addition to the small 
fraction of a c(‘nl’s worth to be bought. 

“Men or women itinerants carrv a small charcoal brasier under 


a copper gricldle, with batter, s]>oons, cups and Shtiyu sauce, to 
hire <mt for the juire rd a cadi (one Puilli of a lialfixMiny) each to 
th(' little urchins, who s}M-nd an alternoon of bliss making their 
cuke!> and eating them. 

“ The seller ot sugar ]eliy cwhihits a devil, taps a dium, and 
dance*- for the heneln oi his habv customers. Tlie seller of incH'hi 


(ritv flower cakes) does the same, with the addition of gymnastics, 
' and .skilful tricks with balls oi dough, 

“ The fire-eater rolls balls of camphor ])aste glowing with, 
lambent fire, all over his arms and then extinguishes them with 
hn- mouth. The bug man harnesses pajier carts to the backs of 
beetles with wax, and a hah a dozen m tins gear will drag a load 
of wa^ uj) an inclined ])lanc The man with the magic swimming 
’ birds tijis his tiny vval<'r jowl with camiflior, and floats them in a 
long, narniw dish full of uater. The wooden toys, propelled from 
/side to 9fflc and end to end by the dissolving gum, act as if alive to 
-v' tlie wondering eye« ol young spectators. In every Japanese c;ity 
arc scores, it; ’.not hundreds, ol men and \vomen who obtain 
a livelihood by amusuig chilcfreii.*’ 
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ju^^piroupcs of chikl acrobats/ adorned \. ' cocks* feathers and 

scarlet flannel, who go about the streets throwing somersaults lor 
visitors. 

Good-bye, little Japs, who are said never to break anything 
(perhaps because then' is nothing in your homes to break), who 
never hear a cross word from your parents, and enjoy your mothei’s 
milk until you an* nearly old enough to carr^' the next baby ; who 
look the cleanest and sweetest little things imaginable, on the 
occasions wdien your heads are not running with eczema or yonr 
noses with colds (your patents in*ver attempting to stop either). 
Day firewwks are men' smoke to the gleams ot colour whicli dart 
about the stieets m your clothe« and butterflies are less glowing 
and less substantial. 

Never groiv up! And may Japan never grow up out of its old 
delightful status of a “ Nation at Iday.** 

The same cliild that ib lovely in a bright kimon*) is ridiculous 
in an Eton suit ; andthe good old Japan of daimio days cuts much 
the same figure when, in an ill-fitting suit ol foreign institutions, 
it poses as a Western nation. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

PrBLlSllIlvG A nOOK IN JAPAN, 

Yokohama. June 2(dh. 

Poets are particular abuui their books. They wish the covers 
to have the individuality of beauty, which tlie contents have to 
themselves. I was ]>robabIy not more foolish than the ordinary 
run of poets, when, being in Japan, J conceived the wisK of pub- ', 
lishing one of my poems in the style approjiriated to poetry; by * 
this most poeti(‘al people. ' ■ 

Ever>'one said : ''Go fo the Hakubunslia. They do the best 
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mctiqucd up in^ suck of his head. 

hat with his quiet, J^ij^^grey silk kimono, white split-toed se 
aiid liandsome sandals : and he couldn't talk any English at all — 
not one word. He really was a Japanese gentleman, a member of 
the Maj)le Clul), brother o1 the Court Chamberlain, and with quite 
distinguished manners, which made him a distinct bore when one 
wns in a hurry. 

He invitc'd us iq^stairs to his private room. Mr. Shundo. tlie 
interpreter — he of whom we used to sp(*ak as Man Sunday — 
kicked off his boots at the foot of the spotle'^sly clean dt‘al stairs 
(which Sir Edwin would have called liand-dresscd fir wood "), 
but Mr. Nagao, the publisher, made signs that we were on no 
account to do so. Otherwise that business would have been con- 
ducted in the shop. In winter especially it is by no means pleasant 
to take one’s boots, off to sit in an ilMieated, ciKiughtv Japanese 
room. 


Upstairs we found Mr. Nagao’s [>rivate room divi(Jed into two, 
one corner lx;mg screened off and caq)cted, and provided with a little 
table and chairs, as being more impressive to customers than the 
charming room left h la Japonaisc, w'itli its beautiiiil pale straw 
matting. 

Tlie latter had its tokonoma and chigaldana recess, with the 
u«^ual ajY[)cndages ; a screen or two, a litth* spindle-legged scarlet 
table the size of a footstool to 5U})port a l^luc-and-white j>orcebin 
put containing one of the dwarfed and trained plum trees (one 
mass of double j)mk blossom) ; and a huge example of the 
motchi, triple bun-shaped New Year cuke?, made of ])Ounded rice 
flour dough, 

Tlicse have a scmi-sacrccl character until they Iiave been kept 
so many days after the New Year, w'hen tln*y fire eaten. A vase 
of flowers, symbolically selected;^ stood before them, and they were 
raised on one of those queer little flat-rimmed tables like a Japanese 
tea-tray on legs. The room itself was a delightful one, surrounded 
on two sides by glass shutters, tlirough which the sun flooded on a 
'\rinier morning. 

There was a good deal of bowing and kowtowing to be got 
thtough before we sa^dowii — not in the beautiful JapanOsy room, 
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hen once we got down to business 1 i tlia1*I had hit upon 
the right man. Mr. Nagao proved to be one oi the kading authorities 
on the etiquette in the iorm of books, and in Japan everything has 
its etiquette and its sTOiboIism. The arrangement of flowers in a 
cottage vase rigorously obeys it. It descends even to the pipe* 
cases of the various classes of coolies. A pipe-case pi(‘ked up on 
the floor of the room in which the heroic Canadian missionary, 
J-arge, was assassinated, proved that one of his assailants, at any 
rate, was a bet to (groom). 

First Mr. Nagao had brought in, caeli by a separate servant, 
and each carefully wrapped in a silken cloth, tied round it as a 
British workman ties his red c('iton handkerchief round his lunch, 
famous books of fabulous antiquity, \try likely autograplis of the 
Thirty-Si Poets themselves, or those twin stars eighth-century 
Japanese ^oetiv, Hitomaro and Akaliito, 

Bcautilul Ixioks they were, bound m silk^ that hundreds of years 
after retained their delicate hues, and brocades of the marvellous 
Japanese ])atteriis, bound with the superl:itive Japanese finish that 
leaves nothing to be desired, though simple as unstained fir wood. 
Some of them lolded like screens, though they had fifty or 
more of the double jH]»anese leaves; some were stitched between 
flexible ci'.vers of co‘^t]y fabrics, the stitching being done with 
flossy silk outside the covers, about Iialf an inch from the back ol 
the book. 

In these books the covers had no backs, and the double leaves 
were bound in double witli their backs outward. In Japan they 
only use one side of the paper, and books are invariably printed 
from top to bottom. On some of these books blocks liad been 
used, but they nearly alwa^'s were WTittcii and illustrated by hand. 
As I have mentioned above, Japanese fancy writing is as beautifaU' 
as elegant, and delicate as a maidenhair fern. 

These priceless books that had taken j)aticnt hands months ajiid 
months to make, on paper that could not be bought for money 
now. were hardly in my line, considering that I wanted .five" 
hundred copies. And so the serv'ants bore them off in piicK 
cession. , 
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Imj>rimis, it was ciisiiiictly poetical to use the whitey Chincst^ 
paper instead of tlic soft ivory-t'oloured sitky Japanese paper. I 
demurred at tliis, and Mr. Nagao said the ]iojnt did not sigtiiiv 
much ; but it would be n(‘cessary to have one of the standard 
j)oeliral embk'ins on the front and another on the back of the book. 
He suggested “water'' ft»r the former, and “wind’' lor the latter. 
1 found that “ wind " was conveyed by tlio curl of a leaf, l>at that 
“ w\alcr '' could only be iinj)li('d by a sort of (’ambridge-blue worm 
squirming across tht‘ e<^ver. 

As my subject w^as the “ Romance of the Founding of Canada," 
it wouhl have be(‘ii simply groto^(|ii<‘ to have this w'orm squirming 
all over it, so I stnick again, and asked if fheie wen^ not any mon^ 
poetical emblems, ana lie went on rehearsinr them till ho came to 
the very thing— the maple, winch enters into Japamsi' Irfe almost 
as much as it does into (.'.anadian. So w’c Sfdtled on liaving a sprig 
ol the autumn-tinted on the front rover, to signify some- 

thing or other which I don’t renicmlxT and to have a f(‘w leaves 
drifting across liic back, one of which should be curled in a 
manner that signified “ wind.’' As the maj^lc had to be printed 
in several colouis, several wood blocks were requin'd for both 
back and front, but tli(' making ol these and those for the inside 
of the book cost altogeilier only six of the depreciated Japanese 
dollars. 


At first Mr. Nagao w'anted to have jnctures for the inside. 
Japanese poetry books, he exi'lained, always had pictures. But 
Japanese subjects dearly were out of the question, and alter seeing 
tht^ Japanese history of flic great Na])oloon, with his soldiers in the 
armour of the fifteenth century, I trembled to think how the War 
of Independence would be treated, and suggested as a compromise 
that he should have designs drawn from the maple, and blocks 
prepared -from them, to be jirmtcd on the pages in light grey under 
the text. This, he said, was now, but thoroughly in keeping wdtli 
the Japanese spirit in such matters, and he waxed enthusiastic in 
working out my idea Fetching out a box of' paints, and wetting 
i.nd washing out his brush in his mouth, in a few minutes, he had 
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hotel hoy, knocked at n>y study door, bov^v the gmnnd, an* 

Mayevia San, sir, Japanese ]>oy from die Hakubunsha.’* Mayeuct 
San, die English-sjieaking clerk of the Hakubunsha, was 
up; a bright-looking Ja]l^lnes<^ with a inoji of hair hanging oV* 
his eyes, and cut in the Western way, jirobably to show that he dk*,- 
not believe in either of the national religions. But he did not wear ^ 
a hat or Eurojiean boots, so h(i w^as evidently not‘ of very advance 1 
o]nnions. He began liy miorming me that he too was a }>oet ; and 
t('ndering us a jioein that he had writti‘n in conjunction with his 
])artner, who was a street ])hotographer. Jt was not long — “ Dust 
of Light at tlic Back ol the Ocean — but it was transcribed with 
unusual delicacy of cahgraphy, even for a Jajiancslic, with a daintv 
little jiainting of the dawn in oiu‘ conur. The reader may not have 
n‘cognised that the poem described dawn. 

The estimate's arrived m the shape of a number of samples of 
paper, sewn together with a sli)> of tightly twisted paper, and marked 
No. I, No. 2, and so on, while on another papier prices were 
written down. Unfortunately, the estimates were m Ja])ariese 
writing, which only one foreigner in a hundred can ever learn tf> 
decipher. But Maycda San translated fairly well to givij me a general 
idea, and said he would bring them back in English to dose the 
contract. 

Mr. Mayeda himself interested us very much. He w*as remark- 
ably intelligent for a Japatiese ot the lower order, and wa^ fairly 
delighted because we allowed him to examine the European" things 
we had alxiut the rot^m. He had the greatest ambition to possess 
“ Euroj^cpn article,” but he was too poor. lie &u]ii)orlcd all lus 
relations but his brother, ” who lived m a much better house/' 

Just about that lime my little boy had been changing his 
foreign stamps from an old album into a new one. He had cut 
most ol the stamps out. I showed Mayeda San the old album,' 
jind offered it to him for liis little boy, to see what he would say. 
His eyes fairly sparkled, and he carried it off in triumph, and pasted 
up every hole, and ruled the red lines over the patches to fit in with 
, the uninjured squares mih that marvellous skill the Japanese 
have for patching. 
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P.S. — It is so bad climate, but are your famiry well ? 
I am exceedingly glad/' 


If so 


A few days afterwards— it was the rainy season now— we heard 
the shuffling of clogs outside that never-to-be-forgotten sitting- 
room of ours on the sea front of the Club Hotel — a delightful room, 
with a great bav window from which you could tlirow an orange 
into the sea, and two oilier windows, and witii its private entrance 
to the street, and its bedixioms m It was Mr. Mayeda— very 

much umbrella. To the Japanese a European umbrella is as 

E recious and paraded as a cross of the Legion of Honour. He had 
rough! the proofs. 

We forgot all the delays when we saw them, they were so 
beautiful, and really, considering that Mr. Maycda w^as the only 
man in the establishment who could read a w^oM of English, the 
printing was exceedingly correct. The blocks bad turned out a 
complete success, though, of course, tlie proofs of tlie covers did not 
look as well as they w ould wdien mounted and cr6j)ed. 

The Japanese have a process by w'hich they can make paper 
cr6pe book covers as stiff as Inickram. 

Well, Mr. Mayed'i. how' did vour little boy like the si amp book 
you mended up for him so bcautitully ? " 

Ah ! it is very sad ; he has gone to hell. But the little boy 
flc has loved the stamp book so that he has taken it to hell witli 
liim. It is on his grave, do you call it ? " 

A few more w'eeks passed, Mr. Maycda brought us the perfect 
book. He was so flushed and tearful that I poured him a couple 
of bumpers of vermouth, wliich he drank off wdtli the excitement 
of an unemp]o 5 'ed workman in England when he makes a trifle by 
diance, and spends it right off on his beloved gin. 

Is anything the matter, Mr. Mayeda ? ” I asked. 

“ It is so sad. My other little boy has gone to hell too. .And 
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up maple leaves drifting before tlie vw.* the l^ont om 

spray of maple leaves in all their autumn glory and variety ot 
reproduced to the life. . 

Across the* right -ha* I end of tlie sprig was pasted a long wdiito 
silk label in the Jajmnese style. Tiie good taste, the elegance, the 
colours of this cover fairly amazed me. I would not leave a copy 
in J.apan. I sent tliem all off to England. 

When the account came in, there v^*as some slight \'ariation 
in every item. Knowing Mr, Nagao to be too honourable a 
man for this, I asked Mr. Mayeda about it, and the account was 
rectified. ^ 

After the first two or three intcr\'iews, I always avoided seeing 
Mr. Nagao in person —1 hadn't time for all the bowings and com- 
pliments, and tea, and oranges, which were necessary to file etiquette 
of business. One day, while I was w-aiting for my account, I 
watched one of the treasurers writing it out in Japanese, and 
with some difficulty, fr(»m his modesty, persuaded him to come and 
finish it in the sun wdicre I could photograpii him. 

He was writing as the Japanese always writes his lelter^^ 
Sitting like a tailor beliind a long, low table, about a foot high, he 
holds a roll of their soft tisbue letter paper I'alanced in his left liand, 
with tlie edge turned towards the right. lie begins on the right- 
hand side, writing down the page perpendicularly with the fine 
brush that constitutes his pen, clipped from time, to time into the 
Chinese ink which he has imbbed on his palette inkstand. He jots 
dowm his words wath great rapidity, and unrolls more paper as 
he Wyants it. \\\hcn lie has finishc^d be swiftly tears off w'hatever 
he has filled, folds it up lengthwise till it is about two indies 
across (Japanese writing-paper is always the same width, about si’< 
inches), and thrusts it into a long narrow^ envelope of about these 
diniensions. 

You buy the paper in rolls of about loo feet Jong for 15 or 20 
sen {6<^. or 8rf.), and a letter is usuaJlj^ about a yard long. 
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monibs, at 6i, Rokiibaneho, Kojimachi — Kojiniachi being the suburb 
in which the Legations are situated tor the most part, just outside 
the principal gate of tlie Mikado’s palace. Here he lived, with a 
man-cook, and a sort of major-domo or valet, man -housemaid and 
man-housekeeper combined . 

His house, built in tlu* form of a right-angle, stood in a sorl of 
compound, which included a picturesque little Jajianesc gard(>n 
with the usual stepping-stones and stone votive lantern. It was 
quite a roomy one, beautifully kept, and luxuriously matted. 

(rood Japanese mats are lovely — made of pale primrose-coloured 
straw, an inch or more thick, and almost as yielding as a Turkey 
carpet. But they are a nuI^ancc to a European, for wliere the 
mats are in first-class order one i*^ constrained to take one's boot^ 


off. Indeed, it is generally made a condition m the lease. 

Landor, who had joined heartily in laughing at Sir Edwin only 
a few months befoie lor “ not making a street ot hi& home,” became 
a perfect martinet in the matter as soon as he took possession of liis 
own Japanese home. The moment his front door was opciu'd one 
heard a voice from behind the screens : *' Take off your boots, or 
you shall not come in ! ” 

Earlier in the year, when the wxather was more variable, it was 
by no means pleasant to sit fqr any time in loose Japanese s«indals 
in a Japanese house. Japanese liouses, with their walls of ill-fittmg 
paper screens, are a renclezvoas for all tlie winds that blow ; and 
they have no fircjilacos, but only a few miserable charcoal fire-boxes, 
Wliich the Ja]>anese call hibachi and 1 call finger stoves. So my 
visits to him them were only in butterfly weather. In cold, draughty 
weather I resolutely refused all his invitations. 

As is usual, the house was divided up by sliding paper panels 
removable at pleasure. As it was ordinarily arranged, one passt'd 
from the poich wheic one kdt one's hoots into a sort of hall. 
Regularly as I was saluted with, ” You shall not come in unless you 
take off your boots ! ” I used to reply with, “ 1 value these boots 
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evitably destroy the expression. Was m lo sacrifice the expressitjrn 
or Sir Edwin his finerv ■* Finally the artist remembered that 'the 
Japanese'- are jiarticularly dexterous at repairing, and let the coat 
take its cliance. 

S('attered about the studio, besides the ])idares already men- 
tioiu'd and tlie hue study of tlu‘ tuniTal ]:)rocossiou at Nago^’a, were 
a quantity ot the littk' oil sketches m which Mr. Landor excels. He 
has such a hawk-like eye for siihjccf, and such a gift of conveying 
a whole picture witli a lew bold strokes and dal)s. Here was a bit 
oi the novtT-to-])o-forgoilen Taki-no-Jmja woods at Nikko — the 
little rainbow-arched, mossy-sbme Imdgi', with the huge lorii and 
leaning balustrade bt'liind. There \\as a tyjiical musumc kneeling 
in a little brown tea-hoiis(\ with a numiitaui in the \'ista ; there a 
tenijde in a gardt'ii at cherry blossom time ; and all round, pilgrims, 
coolies, (‘bildren, prusts, an<l geishas m the most litehke attitudes. 

The studio was nalurallv fuller than a Jap.inese sitting-room 
would be, for the Japaiies<' idea of furniture does not go beyond 
a elfranly matted floor, ami broad, Hat cushions to sit on ; a screen 
for draughts or sudden transfoimalions of costume ; a little 
lacquered, spindle-legged talde. as a stand for some ]>iece, and a vase 
for a few j^ropeily assorted branches, more or less in blossom * with 
tiny charcoal fire-boxes fur fingers, and tinier ones for ])ipes. 

Mr. Landor was Japanese enough not to have a table to sit at, 
or a chair to sit on, ])ut he could not restrain himsell liom dis])laying 
the aitistic trophies of ins expeditions into eurio-sh(»p laud. Among 
tlie- intrusions weie a charming toni two lect high, of ]H)lislied solid 
oak, with brass ends ; a very line ]>laek-and-gold lacquer Jewel box, 
prest'iited to him by Countess Kuroda, and swords, and screens, 
and carv(*d pi]H‘-eases and nctsukes galore. 

When I went to lunch with him, we luiiclied Japanese fashion, 
squatting on the floor, with our food on dwarf tables. The food, 

I am thankful to say, although Mr. Landor himself did drink 
Jufuncse tea in thimbleful cuj>s without sugar or milk, was Englit^h, 
and very well cooked. 
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brought ...iie ; hro^^ we d’d (outside vvooden^*cwjit>.«a- 

/'^ip at night) ^-ng^er loose, and carefully chose severa-i 

"""^things which he intendei'^.i* carry away. He then proceeded up 
to Mr. Landor’s room, but the latter heard him coming up the steps, 
and cocked his revolver. This frightened him and he bolted. 

Before Mr. Landor was able to light his lamp and come down 
the man had made away, taking with him several articles of silver, 
a lacquer kago, etc. Next night the artist took the precaution ol 
balancing some large pieces of wood at the b:tck of each amido, so 
that if any one was attempted they would fall down with a crash. 
Winch duly liappencd. 

At 3.30 the dorobo returned, and proccedc‘d to pull out the same 
amido as the evening before ; but no sooner had he touched it than 
to his surprise down came the weights which had been placed at the 
back, and clattered on the verandah, Mr. T.andor rushed downstairs, 
.. ,aJid chased the man all over tlie garden with his revolver, but owing 
to the darkness could not get a shot at him. He having a lantern, 
the thief could, of course, see Mhcre he was, and kept dodging round 
the house until be found an opi>ortunity of escaping. And then 
Mr. Landor found himseljf locked out of lii« house. His seivants 
had locked the stable dooi after the horse had b(>lted. 

Mr. Lander’s own account of the occurrence is very dry : — 

The robbers that came into my house were qi source of great 
amusement to me. They came twice, and I had much fun chasing 
them round the house and garden. I believe they must have been 
globe-trotters, as they went in for all my curios. The first night 
they tried to make their way to my bedroom ; but I heard them 
coming up the stairs, and they, discovering that 1 was awake, bolted. 
The police seem to have taken a deal of trouI>]e, and have been 
very polite indeed, but as yet nothing has been recovered. I was 
quite sorry to see that the burglars did not take any of my ^ketches, 
lor bad they done so I should have thought that there was some* 
body in Tokyo wlio ap})reciated them. 1 am in hopes that they 
will come again one of these nights, for I see lew people, and a 
change is diverting. Besides, Japanese burglars arc most polite; 
they come in and go out, without smashing anytking." 



CHAPTER XXXIt. 

SHAlCrXG OFF TITE DUST. , 

Jn Yokohama Bay, July 6ih. 

I \M writing thi^ on the docks of the China, the greyhound of 
the Pacitic until the new Canadian Pacific boats are launched. 
I can't help heeling regretful as 1 say good-bye to the queer land, 
so restle'^s itself with earthquakes and volcanoes and typhoons, 
so creative of re5.t, not to say languor, in all it clasps to its lotus- 
bearing bosont — the land so mysteriously mixed up with tire 
sunrise. 

For a fvw more hours we shall look u]>on the crumpled hills, 
and pass, perhaps, not a few of the great junks, like Noah's arks, 
rigged with the quilted window blinds dear to the jesthetic lodging- 
house kt'cpcr. And then (uir world for the next fortnight will be 
a world of waters, and moving over the face of them the stately 
China. 

I'hat fast-rereding land of wonders has been our home for a 
winter, a sjrring, and a summer. ‘What, on the whole, are my im- 
pressioiis of it ? What sort of a country is it for Anglo-Saxons to 
go to ? 1 will answer the last question iirst. As a land to make a 
living in, my advice is, don't live in it. So snany of the trading 
class are cunimennally wortlilcss, and their liond, having to be sued 
on in Japanese courts, \vorlh little more. The dishonest Japanese 
.^’hcn he is sued by a foreigner, if the case is going against him, 
thange^his home to tlie next prefecture (which implies commencing 
the case de novo in the new court) ; or transfers his property and goes 
banlcnipt ; or avails himself of the mtenninable tangle of Japanese 
commercial law, the unwritten law of Japan, and wiiat not. 

Besides, the competitjon is very severe. For the Japanese are 
verj’ clever when not unscrupulous, and can live on next to nothing. 
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Vr whole *('cmnlry'^/^ open to foreign settlement ' it 
wonl<] not present the sir, ^SfKJitunitie'^ for capital or settlement 
as the immense viigin tracts and booming young cities ol Australia 
and Canada and llic United States — even il the natiVes were not 
to form rings against the loreigner, to ]>ievont him getting the 
labour and whatoviT he miglit re<|mre to c'ompele with them, as tliey 
certainly would. 

Ill addition to this it must be remcmbeic<l tlial. as treaties stand 
at ])resent, loi<‘igners are limited to the tieaiy ]>orls ot Yokoiianuu 
Tokyo, K(»be, (')zaka, Hakodate, Nagasaki and Niigata, 

Clearly Ja])an is not the ])lac(‘ lor setting u]) in Inismess. 

For tiie tourist, or the '* retin'd man ol modest means and in 
need of a mild climate, it is altogether a diflerent tale ; ior living 
is cheap, luxurious, and ]>i( tures(iue. 

Take an i>ld bachelor with a lew liundn'd pfuinds a year. He 
can have Ins rocuns with a eliarimng jaj^aiivse girl lo look atter 
them, for a Inlling sum. He ran have hi^ meals, iven at the best 
hotels in Yokohama, ior llnrtv dollars a montli, c>r can mess ex- 
ceedingly chc'ajdv at the ciub itselt. The club lias luxurious rooms, 
and a very fine library ; and he can liv<‘ there also, if (onlent to do 
with a single room and without the ’pretty little miisumc\ But 
if he is a sensible man he will have he-^ rooms, and gradually furnish 
them with the exquisitely artistic' bits ol old turinture, old hric-ci~ 
hnic, old silk embroideries, kak<‘iuoiios, .iiid flowers, which one can 
pick u]) so cIuMpJy m Japan as one acqiures ex]HTionce. 

An hour’s journey will ’ornig him into the great city of Tokyo, 
with its swarming, quaint Oriental liie. Tln‘ sjiring and fall are 
full of floweis and perfect weather. The winlt*r has blue Italian 
skies and bright sunshine, day after dav. 

In the Jieat of summer he can go and live in the mountains at 
Nikko, witli its peerless shrines, or Mi^anoshita. with its delightful 
baths. Here he ran end his life in the jflacid content of a well-lookcd- 
after vegetable — can turn into that fortunate being a lotus eater. 
Japan is the land of the lotus in more senses than one. Here is the 
lotus lifCk Here this lily, springing from the mud —the emblem 





u ^ - sites and cuu 
^ K. west, to Tokyo, the. 

M-ething multitudes of Orientals. 

Adieu Kyoto, with your imper ,.es and gardens ; yovu 

noble and legendary temples ; your gold and sPver jiavllions ; 
your hizarre theatre street ; your old curiosity shops*; your 
silk and porcelain factories — I was just going to write silk 
looms and potters' wheels ; and the delightful expeditions to 
Nara, to the tea gardens of Uji, to the rapids of the Katsura- 
gawa, and to Lake Biwa, beloved in art ! Your very names 
arc poems. 

Adieu Nara, with your royal treasures of a thousand years ; your 
great bron;5e image of Buddha, sixty loot high ; your pagoda- 
shadow(‘d lovers' lake ; and you^' unlorgetahlc Kasuga Tem]>le> 
ail colour, with the scarlet of its shrines and the scarlet of its wild 
azaleas, and the green of its park glades ! 

Adi(‘u historical Ozaka, with your vast mediaeval fortress ; your 
ranal-streets gay with singing girls; and }’our interminable Tennoji 
I'eniple ! 

Adieu Kobe ! adi<’U green hills stealmg down to tlio sea, 
with waterfalls in your bosoms and anrieiit temples on your 
brows ! 

Adieu Kamakura, city of departed thousands, wdth your great 
idol (I doubt if the wTiiId has such another), almost as vast as the 
poor hideous giant at Naia, and yet so exquisitely made, with thtj 
true Buddha countcnaiu'e of infinite calm and pity — “ the peace of 
(iod which passelh all understanding ! ” 

Adieu Enoshinia, Kamakura's beautiful neighbour — unique 
among islands— with your crabs as long as crocodile,s ; and your 
caverns of Venus ; and your quaint stmds ; and your temple- 
hauiiLed woods, ruddied wath the wild camellia ! 

Adij^ Yokosuka, witli your grave three centuries old of the 
sliipwrecked English p'lot, overlooking the blue hay — that net- 
vork of coves and islands — and the great arsenal, and leagues of 
W’oods odorous and glittering with the hlinm auratum ! 

Adieu Miyanoshita, with your baths and your miles of flowery 
gorges, liked by expatriated Englishmen as is no other place in 
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Na^Sya, ;m()us castle^ in shape and si^e 

“^nsinja: like a mountain J;‘^a great plain : and 3 - our golden 
dolphins large as lih*, that have lain at the bottom of the 
sea ! 


Adieu Yokohama, with your lionie - like (Tub Hotel arid your 
snug Club ; and your memories of hospitalities, and hearty 
friendshii^, and good ships that earned us sately across stormy 
seas ! 

Adieu Tokyo, fifth city of the world, coloring a space as 
large as a cab - Inrer’s London ; packed with delightful pauj)ern, 
so cheerful and picturesque; and with fascinating curio shojis 
in unfrequented streets ! How delightful are your j>arks of 
Shiba and Ueno, witli the shrines of dead Shoguns, and the 
blossom of cherry trees ui the glades of their solemn groves ; 
and their lakes all pink in summer with the sacred lotus ! 
Shiba ^and Ueno, echoes of Nikko — w^ell called .simbiightness, 
the si>ot above all others in Jai)an blest alike by Nature and 
Art and Association! Nikko lluoned in the mount ain^ and 
vested wdth Iht^ golden shrines that arv^ the gems of Buddhist * 
art ! Nikko the long home of lyoyasu, 1 yemiuu, and Yori- 
tonic ! 

Adieu Japan ! You have most delightful v^nd jriciuresque coolies, 
and idealisations of children ! 

Japanese, only a quarter ot a century ago you were all Japanese, 
and such ot you as make no pretence ol being anything more now 
arc noble and charming. 

Adieu, once more, Japan! No tourist will ever regret the days 
he has spent in wandering through your wonderhouse. 


The End. 


Oohttr PHniing Co., Lid,, Exmoor Street, ^'orth Konainfftor, W, 







jtic “umT” 
l>ttDOING BOlUR. 


Seaiwlesg fibeol, no 
clotla or string 
required. 

IJ pmU.I/- 
3 pints, 1/3. 


ALL CARPI; 1 9 
MADE UP 
FREE. 



PEPPER. MUSTARD, AMD SALT CRUET. 

beautiful “ Antique’' Pier<Sed Pesign. bigUlr 
polibliud hard White Metal, and fitted with 
Blue Glass Linings. 



COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR. 


Mustard Pot. Popper. Salt 

iim. high, 3*lu. high. lijin. high, 
1/- Sid. SJd. 

Set of Three complete, 1/11. 

Ditto, heavily Silver-Plated, 2/6, 1/3, 1/3, 
or Set complete, A/9. 
Silver-Plated Salt and Mustard 
Spoons for above, 6d. each 


Well upboisteifd, with spring seat and 
covered with haiitlLome tapestry ... 


36/. 



BTROMQ dAPANNEO IRON 
UfAtltSTAND. 

With white ouam- 

pU.'d hasitt.liMf* and eoap-fl^. 
Oowlete , p/l* 



THE *< COSMO” BRA8S.M0UHTe0 SCCSTCAD. 

Complete with double-woven wire mattress, comfortable 
overlay mattre98,,bolBter, and feather pillow. 

bitK with 
9ui>erwi Qu>d(ty 
PctHiite, 

3ft. Wide by Sft. fiin. long 1||/- 4/6 extra 

3ft,61tt. .. „ M/a 

4H. Cin. ' 45/* 

SHEETS for Sft. and 3ft. 6iu. ebie, A/tt iier pair; BLANEITS, 
7/C per pair; QBILTS. white or cojourad, 2/ft euCfi. 
SHEETS for 4ft. apd 4ft. 6in. slee, O,'!! per pair , BUHKETB, 
tl/Opsr OUaXS, white or coioured. 4/6 each. 


I. 

.1 the ouvsKirts 
ol 0x(' \ » hccn inuidt ml— - 

stal>b<^cl to ilui Heart as lie lay m bed. 

Sixty pounds, v*iurh lTambl\Ji bail 
drawn from the bank day previous, 
was iT\ih‘‘mfr, and, f»ii the face of it, it 
ap]>eared to be a innider with robberv 
lor its inotiv 0. Ihit, 4is tin bed hhovNCtl 
no si^nis ol a stru,uale, and there was 
jewellery in the mom of far p eater 
value than the imssnn; nu ney, it was 
cviileut the ol>\ious motive was not 
the real one. 

The inuiden-r had cnt<r< d the house 
thmuRli the dia \viM«-iooiii window 
winch hiul been l^-ll iinlasteucd. but 
no one had s<‘eii or lieard him, aid 
there wa** lud the shjL^htest i lue to 
his identity. 

Jolm SherJm k. ihe murdered man's 
ncpiu'vv, vho laid a business in I.iver- 
piol, was greatly sliotkeil by the news 
of the tragedy, and urgeil the jKilice to 
.spare neithir e\j>ense noi elloit to 
solv'i’ the mystery Mirrouiiding his 
uncle’s death. 

Altci the mqmvt v\l'ich lesnlted m 
a verdict ol “ Wdtul murder against 
.some person oi jii'isons unknown,” the 
chiel in.structPiJ me to go down to Sea- 
bndge— <>n the ijnict— and see it I 
eoulii pick ui> a ihie. 

The morning after my aniv^al I went 
into the ” Bush Xim,” hoping to glcin 
something from the gossip ot the ci*s- 
tomers. There were several farmeis 
and shopkeepers m the bar parlour, but 
their speculations were ol the wnldesl 
character, and added nothing to my 
knowleilge of the case. 

The vMUdow looked out upon the 


u van* 
g a trap. n. 
n a young woman ca 
gale and beckoned him. He ] I 
the bucket under the tap and went u# 
her. For some time they stood talking ; 
then he turned off the w^ater and .''lie 
lollowcd him into the stable. 

The man next me laughed softly. 1 
turned and look(*d at him. 

‘‘ Tliev're fanly gone on each oilier,” 
he said 

“ Com ting ^ ” 1 r|ueried. 

” Stiong. At It cviTv neet. IToo’s 
th’ ’ousenraid at ’.‘\mblvn's, an’ when 
It's not ’er neet cawt 'e v\aits lor 'cr 
i' th’ wtiod, opposite th’ orchard, an* 
when th’ others are i’ bed lioo goes an’ 
’as a crack wi’ 'tm. It’s a pity llicy 
vvere’na eawt on th’ neet u’ 111’ murder. 

11 they 'ad .i biu tJiey’d «i seed C chap 

dll! it ” 

Ho tiiriu'd to the tanner seated on 
hn rigid ami began chalienng over a 
male he had for sale, and I finished my 
wlusky and left the house. 

Turning bv the .'ide ol the mn, f 
walked towards the stable, ft wa- a 
wiKiden Imikling and thiough a knot-* 
hole 1 saw th(* ostler standing with his 
arm round the gnl’s waist. She was 
crying and he was trying to comturt 
her. 

“Theie, dim’t cry, Alice,” he said.) 

You see, he never said anything for 
fear of turning suspicion on himsell, .so 
if we keep our mouths shut nobody’ll 
know \mn were out.” 

Assured by his speech and manner, 
Alice wiped her eyes and left the 
stables. 1 turned and stroUc i through 
the village. As 1 w’alked, the links 
pieced themselves together in my nundi 
John Ifarnblyn retired at 9.30. Bc- 
tvve<m ten and eleven he vva.s murdered* 
At that time the housemaid was talking 
to the ostler near the woods^ Jii sp te 
[Couhrtued m page 










